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. On the Importance of Order in Onda. 


1 CornTH. xiv- 40. Le al things be | 
done —in war 0 of 55 I 
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SERMON IV. 


On the Unchangeablenefs of the Di- 
vine Nature. 


— — 


Jara i. 17. Mos POD and every 
* perfett gift is from above, and com- 
eib down from the Father of Lights, 
with whom: it no var iablengſi, n nei- 
ther Mie of n 
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SER MoN v. 
On the Compaſſion, of Chriſt. 


HzzRRWS Iv. 15. We hevs not an 
high prigſt which cannot be touched © 
with” the feeling F | our | infirmities ; 
but was in all points tempted like as 
doe are, Jet without fin. | 


the Love of Praiſe. - [ 


Va i. 43. Fur they loved be 
Praiſe of men more than the praiſe 1 | | 


, Gd. 
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"SERMON: VI. 


Page 


On the proper Eſtimate of Human 


Life. 


e Xii. 8. Vanity of vo- 
nities, faith the, Derarvers all is va- 


1 * 
SERMON | 
On Death. 


— 


psaAln XXiii. 4. Yea though: I walk 


through the valley of the ſhadow of © 


death, I will fear nd evil; for thou 


art with me; thy rod. n ny * 
they * me. | 
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8 E R M 0 N IX. 
on the appel. of a Future State. 


 REVELAT. 1 vil. 9. After this 1 beheld, 
and lo! à great multitude, which no 
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man could number, of all natians, and 
kingreds, and people, and tongues, * 
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flood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with Wie ene 


and OY in er bands. 
4, Or Candour. ON! 


I Com: NTH. Xiil. 5.  Charity—think- | 
eib no evil. 


SERMON XL 
on the Charaeer of Joſeph.” 


Page 


440 


Genzuis lv. 5. 8. Now therefore be 


not grieved nor angry. with yourſelves 50 
that ye fold me hither ; oor. God did 


© fend me before you to preſerve life. 


So now it was not on that ſent me 


bither, but Goll. 


— \ 
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25 SERMON xl. 
On the Character of anal. 


2 KIs vill. 12, 13. And Raser 
ny * — * nas ?. And 


309 


GONWTENTS a 


| 3 „„ ny 
be anſwered, Becauſe I know the evil 


that thou wilt db unto the children of 
Ifrack. Their flrong halds wwilt thou 
ſet on fire, and their young men wilt 
thou ſlay with the ſword, and wilt. ' 
daſh their children, and rip up. their 
women with child. And Hazael | | 
aid, But what, is thy fervant a dog, + 
that he ſhould do this great thing ? 5 =_ 
And Eliſba anſwered, The Lord + = 
hath ſhewed me that thou ſhalt le | 
king over Char be Fonda "20-< 


SERMON XIII. 


On the Benefits to be derived from | 
1 che Houſe of Monraing-.. 


; JO TOs vii. 2, 3, . I bot 3 
| ter to go to the houſe of mour nin, 
* than 10 go to the houſe of feaſting ; 
Per that is the end of all men, and the 
|" Hiving will lay it to hit heart. Sor- © 
row is better than laughter; for ß 
the ſatineſs of the countenance the heart 1 
is made better. The heart of the wiſe 
8 bouſe of mourning ; but the 
Heart off fools is in 55 8 of mirth, 56. 
B 4 
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SERMON XV. 


On the Importance of Religious Know- 4 
Wage to Mankind. : 


 I6A1an xi. . They ſhall not burt _ 
defiroy in all my holy mountain ; for © 
the earth ſhall be full of the knowledge 
F the Lord, as the alen cover FOI: I 
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On the Bnyertance of 


- * fam... muſt be often inculcated - on men. 


1 There are other diſpoſitions and habits 


neglect ef it "co-op 


which though they hold not ſo high a rank, 


yet are neceſſary to the introduction and 


ſupport of the former; and therefore, in 


religious exhortations theſe alſo juſtly claim 


a place. Of this nature is that regard to 
order, method and regularity, which the 
apbſtle enjoins us in the” text to carry 
though the whole of life. Whether you 
conſider it as, in itſelf, a moral duty, or 
not, yet I hope ſoen to convince you that 
it is eſſential to the proper diſcharge of al- 


moſt all duties, and merits, upon that ac- 


count a greater degree of attention than is 
commonly paid to it in a religious view. 
If you look abroad into the world, you 


5 may be ſatisfied, at the firſt glance, that a 
vicious and libertine life i is always a life of 


confuſion. * Thence it is natural to-infer 
that order is friendly to religion. As the 
erates with vice, ſo the 


preſervation of it muſt aſſiſt virtue. By the 
appointment of providence, it is indiſpen- 
fably requiſite to worldly F Thence 
l | $9. I ..r(aniles 


jully ſuſpect, that the cauſes which af 


— Conidudts 


ariſes a preſumption that it is connected 8 
alſo with ſpiritual impromtment 1. When — 
you behold a man's affairs, through nes 


gligence and miſconduct, involved in diſ- 
. you naturally conclude that his chin 
approaches. Lou may at the ſame time 


his temporal welfare, operate alſo to dhe 
prejudice of his moral intereſts. The apo- 
ſtle teaches us in this en that Gd is 
not the author of confuſion *. He is a lover 


of order; and all his works are full of order. 
But 4obere: confuſion ic, there is, its cloſe 


attendant, every evil wor f. In*the-ſe- 
quel of this diſcourſe I ſhall point out ſome 


of thoſe parts of conduct wherein it is moſt 


material to virtue that order take place; and 
then ſhall conclude with ſhowing the high 
advantages which attend it. Allow me to 


recommend to you, order in the conduct of 


your affairs; order in the diſtribution of 
your time; 


Nader in the management of . 
* 3 order in dhe . of 
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de done in orders 
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nick Manivant” er in 55 ndl Wer 
your worldly affairs. Every man, in every 
ſtation of Hife, has ſome concerns, private; 
domeſtic; or Public, which require ſucceſ- 
frye attention; he is placed in ſome ſphere 
of active duty Let the employments 
which belong to that ſphere be ſo arranged, 
chat each may keep its place, without juſt» 
ling andther; and that what: regards the 
world y not interfere with what is due 
to God. In proportion to the multiplicity 
of affairs, the obfervance of order becomes 
bers hates, Buy dee is there 
any train of hfe ſo ſimple and uniform büt 
what will fuffer through the neglect of it; 
Eſpeak not now of ſuffering in point of 
orldly intereſt. I call upon you to attend 
ts higher intereſts; to remember that the 


ordert conduct of your temporal affairg 
forms a —— rb warm 


= — j 
ans. #4 ads 
- y 
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Many, 


n indeed, can GT be at FRM ” 
of this truth. A ſtrong propenſity has, i IN nyt 


every age, appeared among men to ſeque- 
ſtrate religion from the commerce of the 


world. Seaſons of retreat and devotion 
they are willing to appropri: Ged. 
But the world they un as their own 
province. They carry on a. ſort of - ſepa» 
rate intereſt there. Nay, by the reſpect 
which, on particular qecaſions, they pay to 


religion, they too often imagine that they 


have acquired the liberty of acting in 
worldly matters according to what plan 
they chuſe. How entirely do ſuch perſons 


miſtake the deſign of Chriſtianity !—In this 


world you were placed by Providence as on 
a great field of trial. By the neceſſities of 
your nature you are called forth to differs 
ent employments. By many ties you are 
connected with human ſociety. From ſus 
and equals, from friends and enemies, de- 
mande ariſe, and obligations eirculate 
through all the ranks of life. This active 
ſeene was contrived by the wiſdom. of hea- 
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On the — of 


on M. ven, on purpoſe tliat it might bring into 
Shs exereiſe all the virtues of the chriſtian cha- 


racter; your juſtice, candour and veracity 
in dealing with one another; your fidelity 
to every truſt; and your conſcientious diſ- 
charge of every office, which is committed 
to you; your affection for your friends; 


your forgiveneſs of enemies; your charity 


to the diſtreſſed; your attention to the in- 
tereſts of your family. It is by fulfilling all 


theſe obligations, in proper ſucceſſion, that 


you ſhow: your converſation to be ſuch as be- 
cometh the goſpel of Cbriſt. It is thus you 


make your. light ſo to ſhine before men, thab 


they may ſee your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven. It is thus you 
are rendered meet for the inheritance of the 


ſaints in light.—But how can thoſe various 


duties be diſcharged by perſons who are 
ever in that hurry and perplexity which 
diſorder creates? You with, perhaps, to 
perform what your character and ſtation 
require. But from the confuſion in which 
you have allowed yourſelves to be involved, 
98 find it to have * impoſſible. 
| a What 
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What was neglected to be Sina in its pro- SE 3 M. 


per place, thruſts itſelf forward at an incon- 3 
venient ſeaſon. A multitude of affairs . 
crowd upon you together. Different obli- 


gations diſtract you; and this diſtraction 


is ſometimes the cauſe, ſometimes the pre- 


tence, of equally neglecting them all, or, 


at leaſt, of ſacrificing the n to the 


leſſer. 

Hence ariſe ſo many dan bg ae 
ters, and ſuch frequent inſtances of partial 
and divided goodneſs, as we find in the 
world; appearances of generoſity without 


juſtice, honour without truth, probity to 
men without reverence of God. He who 


conducts his affairs with method and regu- 
larity, meets every duty in its proper place, 
and aſſigns it its due rank. But where there 
is no order in conduct, there can be no uni- 
formity in character. The natural connex- 
lon and arrangement of duties is loſt. If 
virtue appear at all, it will be only in fits 
and ſtarts. The authority of conſcience 


may occaſionally operate, when our fitua- 


tion affords it room for exertion. But in 


„ other 


| 
1 
1 


i 
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SER NM. other circumſtances of equal importan 
RO every moral ſentiment will be overpowered 


dn the Imparta med'of 


1 


by the tumultuous buſtle of worldly affairs. 


Fretfulneſs of temper too, will generally 


characterize thoſe who are negligent of ors 
der. The hurry in which they live, and 
the embarraſſments with which they ace 
ſurrounded, keep their ſpirits in perpetual 
ferment. Conflicting with difficulties which 
they are unable to; overcome, conſcious of 
their own miſconduct, but aſhamed to con- 
feſs it, they are engaged in many a; ſecret 
ſtruggle; and the uneaſineſs which they 
ſuffer within, recoils in bad humour on all 
who are around them. Hence the wretch- 
ed reſources to which, at laſt they are obliged 
to fly, in order to quiet their cares. In de- 
ſpair of being able to unravel what they 


have ſuffered to become ſo perplexed, they 


ſometimes ſink into ſupine indolence, ſome- 
times throw themſelves into the arms of 


2 intemperance and looſe, pleafure; by either 


of which. they aggravate their: guilt, and ac- 
celerate their ruin. Io the end that * 


may. he maintained 1 in your hin, it. 1s ne 
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II. Tur ent to order in che dif a 
riburiancob! your tine,” Time you ought to — 


conlider as a facred truſt committed to you 


by God; of which you are now the depo» 
ſitaries, and are to render account at the 
laſt. That portion of it which he has al- 


lotted you is intended partly for the con- 


| 2 of this world, partly for thoſe of the 


xt. Let each of theſe occup y in the dif 


* of your ' time that fpace which 
properly belongs to it. Let not the hours 
of hoſpitality and pleafure interfere with 


the diſcharge of your neceſſary affairs; and 


cxoach upon the time which is due to de- 


votion. To every thing there is a ſeaſon, and 


à time for every Purpoſe under the heaven *. 
If you delay till to-morrow what ought to 
be done to-day, you overcharge the mor- 


row with a burden which belongs not to it, 


Lou load the wheels of time; and prevent 


it from carrying you along ſmoothly... He 


who aided ITY pry we eee 


2 NN et l 
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SE, '% M. of the day, and follows out that plan, carries 
— na thread which will guide him through 
the labyrinth of the moſt buſy life. The 
orderly arrangement of his time is like a 
ray of light which darts itſelf through all 
his affairs. But where no plan is laid, 
where: the diſpoſal of time is ſurrendered 
merely to the chance of incidents, all things 
lie huddled together in one chaos, which 
admits neither of diſtribution nor review. 
Ihe firſt requiſite for introducing order 
into the management of time, is to be im- 
_ preſſed with a juſt ſenſe of its value. Con- 
ſider well how much depends upon it, and 
how faſt it flies away. The bulk of men 
are in nothing more capricious and incon- 
ſiftent- than in their appretiation of time. 
When they think of it as the meaſure of 
their continuance on earth, they highly 
prize it, and with the greateſt anxiety ſeek 
to lengthen it out. But when they view it 
in ſeparate parcels, they appear to hold it 
in contempt, and ſquander it with incon- 
ſiderate profuſion. While they complain 
that life is they are often wiſhing its 
different 
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different periods at an end. Covetous of 8E 1 M. 


every other poſſeſſion, of time only they are 3 


prodigal. They allow every idle man to be 


maſter of this property, and make every 


frivolous occupation welcome that can help 


them to eonſume it. Among thoſe who are 


ſo careleſs of time, it is not to be expected 


that order ſhould he obſerved in its diſtri- 
bution. But by this fatal neglect, how 

many materials of ſevere and laſting regret | 
are they laying up in ſtore. for themſelves! 


The time which they ſuffer to paſs away in 


the midſt of confuſion, bitter repentance 
| ſeeks afterwards in vain to recal. What 
was omitted to be done at its proper mo- 
ment, ariſes to be the torment of ſome fu- 
ture ſeaſon. Manhood is diſgraced by the 
conſequences of neglected youth. Old age, 


oppreſſed by cares that belonged to a former 


period, labours under a burden not its own. 
At the cloſe of life, the dying man be- 


holds with anguiſh chat his days are finiſh- 


ing, when his preparation for eternity is 
hardly commenced. Such are the effects 


of. a . waſte of Mm through not 
attending 
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On * OTE of 


SE RA attending to its value. Every thing in the 


— life of ſuch perſons is miſplaced. Nothing 


is performed aright, from not Tonk * 


formed in due ſeaſon. 


But he who is orderly in the diftribinion 
of his time, takes the proper method of 


| eſcaping thoſe manifold evils. He is juſtly 


faid to redeem the time. By proper manage=- 
ment, he prolongs it. He lives much in 


little ſpace ; ; more in a few years than 


others do in many. He can live to God 
and his own foul, and at the ſame time at- 


tend to all the lawful intereſts of the preſent 


world. He looks back on the paſt, and 
provides for the future. He catches and 
arreſts the hours as they fly. They are 
marked down for uſeful purpoſes, and their 
memory remains. Whereas thoſe hours fleet 


by che man of confuſion like a ſhadow. 


His days and years are either blanks of 


which he has no remembrance, or they are 


| filled up with ſuch a confuſed and irregular 
ſucceſſion of unfiniſhed tranſactions, that 


though he remembers he has been buſy; = 
5 N account of: e 
Which 


heir ien in vain, 
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Tk Min dpves des ine the danke 


mm ef your fortune: Whatever it be, let 
the adminiſtration of it proceed with me- 


thod and ceconomy; From time to time 


examine your ſituation; and proportion 
| your expence to your growing or diminiſh» 


ing revenue. Provide what is neceſſary, 
before you indulge in what is ſuperfluous. 
Studyito do juſtice to all with whom you 


deal, before you affect the praiſe of libera- 


leg In 4 con fix has. 4 phin'of ring 
as you find that your circumſtances will 


fairly” "adit and adhere to it invariably: 


NS livakicn tete beate "Rm ans 
tieceflary than this to the age in which we 
live; an age manifeſtly diſtinguiſhed by a 
pripealich tothouglitlefs profuſion; wherein 
= the different ranks'of men are : obſerved, 
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which has employed him. Of hin; more . 
than of any other, it may with juſtice be 
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On the Importance of 


SERM. to preſs with forward vanity on alike: who 


— are above them; to vie with their ſupe- 
| - rivurs in every mode of luxury and oſtenta- 


tion; and to ſeek no. farther argument for 
juſtifying extravagance, than the faſhion of 


the times, and the ſuppoſed neceſſity of 
ing like others around them. This turn 


of mind begets contempt for ſober and or- 
derly plans of life. It overthrows all re- 
gard to domeſtic concerns and duties. It 
puſhes men on to hazardous and viſionary 


ſchemes of gain; and unfonunstely unites 


the two extremes, of graſping with rapaci- 
ouſneſs, and of ſquandering with proſuſion. 
In the midſt of ſuch diſorder no proſperity 

ean be of long continuance. While con- 
fuſion grows upon men's affairs, and pro- 

igality at the ſame time waſtes their ſub- 
ſtance, poverty makes its advances like an 
armed man. They tremble at the view of 


the approaching evil; but have loſt the 
force of mind to make proviſion againſt it. 


Accuſtomed to move in a round of ſociety 


and pleaſures diſproportioned to their con- 


Addon, 1 are unable to break through. 
0 | the 
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we enchantments of habit; ; and wich their $ * R M. 
eyes open fink 1 into the gulph which is be- 
fore them. Poverty enforces dependance; 
and dependance increaſes corruption. Ne- 
ceſſity firſt betrays them into mean com- 
pliances; next, impels them to open erimes; 
and beginning with oſtentation and extra- 
vagance, they end in infamy and guilt. 
Such are the conſequences of neglecting 
order in our worldly circumſtances. Such 


much as to the want of order, can we attri- 
bute thoſe ſcenes of diſtreſs which ſo fre- 
quently excite our pity; families that once 
6 were flouriſſing reduced to ruin; and the 
- melancholy widom and neglected orphan 
. thrown: forth, friendleſs, upon the worldꝰ 
* What cauſe has been more fruitful in en- 
£ gendering thoſe atrocious erimes which fill 
e ſociety with diſquiet and terrour; in train- 
bs ing che gameſter to fraud, the robber = > 
„ riolence, and even the aſſaſſin to blood? 
5 Be aſſured, theg, that, order, 8 | 
3 and m are the neceſſary pen of 8 
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SEAM. indy: Een and private: virtue. How 
| ſome, ae art, nevertheleſs, the had jou 
which liberty; independence, and true ho- 

nour, muſt riſe. He who has the ſteadineſs 

to arrange his affairs with method and re- 

_ gularitys and to conduct bis train of life 
agreeably to his circumſtances, can be maſter 

himſ. £ in every ſituation | into which he. 
brown. He is under no neceſſity 

| eee to ſtoop to what is 

mean, er to commit what is criminal. But 
he who wants that firmneſs of mind which 
the obſervance of order requires, is held in 

bondage to the world 3 hu can neither act 

his part with courage as a man, nor with 

fidelity ava Chriſtian. From the moment 

you have allowed yourſebves to paſs the line 
of ceconomy, and to live beyond your for- 
tune, you e eyraped! og) os 


lead to miſchiefy that, as yet, lie hidden; 
and to ewe we nen in your me 
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VV. Onszxvs order in your amuſements; s ERM. 


per place; ſtudy to keep them within due 
bounds; mingle them in a temperate ſuc 


ceſſion with ſerious duties, and the higher 5 


buſineſs of life. Human life cannot Pro- 
ceed to advantage without ſome meaſure of 


relaxation and entertainment: We require 
relief from care. We are not. formed for a 


perpetual dene of ſerious thought.. By 
too intenſe and continued application, our 
feeble powers would ſoon. be worn out. At 
the ſame time, from our propenſity to eaſe 
and pleaſure, amuſement proves, among all 
ranks of men, the moſt, dangerous fos to 
order. 
encroach, to widen its territories, to thruſt 
itſelf into the place of more important eb . 
cerns, and thereby. to. diſturb and counter 
act the natural courſe of things. One fri- 


volous amuſement indulged out of ſeaſon, 5 


will often carry perplexity and confuſion 


| through a long ſucceſſion of affairs. £105. 


Amuſements, therefore, though they be 
of an innocent kind, require ſteady, go- 
Vo Ls i C 


For it tends inceſſantly to uſutꝑ and 


vernment, 


that is, allow them no more than their pro- — 
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8E RM. vernment, to keep Wein within A due and 
— Ewited province. But ſuch as are: of an 


irregular and vicious nature, require not to 


de governed, but to be baniſhed from every 
orderly ſociety. | As ſoon as a man'ſeeks his 
on, 1 from the gaming- table, the mid- 


„and the other haunts of licen- 


tiotſneſs, Conf” ſeizes upon him as its 


own: © There ilk no longer be order in his 
family,” nor order in his affairs, nor order 
in his time. The moſt important coneerns 
of life are abandoned. Even the order of 


nature is by ſuck perſons inverted; night 


zed inte day, and day into night. 


Charice; hanour;' and: intereſt itſelf, are 
trampled under foot. Tou may with cer- 


_ 
N at ; r 


y prognoſticate the ruin of theſe men 
to be juſt at hand. Diſorder, ariſen to its 
Height, has nearly accompliſhed its work. 


Tune ſpots of death are upon chem. Let 


d eſcape the peſtilen- 
gion _—_ WO: e from their 
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ſiſtent with your duty. 
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Ma "IG r in the ee SE * 
of your ſociety ;, that is, entangle not your- "ia 
ſelves in a perpetual and promiſcuous crowd; 

ſelect vrith prudence and propriety thoſe with 

whom you chuſe to aſſociate; let company 

and retreat ſucceed each other at meaſured 


intervals, There can be no order in his life 
who allots not a due ſhare of his time to 
retirement and reflection. He can-neither 
prudently arrange his temporal affairs, nor 
properly attend to his ſpiritual intereſts. 
He lives not to himſelf, but to the world. 
By continual diſſipation, he is rendered 
giddy and thoughtleſs. He contracts un- 
avoidably from the world that ſpirit of diſ- 


order and confuſe: which is ſo Align: ou 


in it. 


It is not a fullicient iris akin 
this evil, that the circles of ſociety in which 
you are engaged are not of a libertine and 
vicious kind. If they withdraw, you-from 


Oe ere EE 


meſtic conce ns, which 7 ol a good man, 
they are ſubverſive of _ and incon- 
What is innocent 
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SE 5 M. in itſelf, degenerates into crime from being 


. * 


| 1 carried to exceſs; and idle, trifling ſociety 


is nearly a- kin to ſuch as is corrupting. One 
of the firſt principles of order is, to learn to 
be happy at home. It is in domeſtic re- 
treat that every wiſe and virtuous man finds 
his chief ſatisfaction. It is there he forms 
the plans which regulate his public conduct. 
He who knows not how to enjoy himſelf 
when alone, can never be long happy 
abroad. To his vacant mind, company 
may afford a temporary relief; but when 


forced to return to himſelf, he will be ſo 


much more oppreſſed and languid. Where 


as, by a due mixture of public and private 


life, we keep free of the ſnares of both, and 
en) oy each to ada ere | 
. Satan we review whale different p * of 
3 to which I have ſhewn that order 
is eſſential, it muſt naturally occur to en 
that they are all mutually connected, 
bang upon each other. Throughout your 
affairs, your time, your expence, your 
6 vm * the Principe of 
order 
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at 


order muſt be equally carried, if you ex- 8 a M. 


ſpread through all the reſt. In vain, for 
inſtance, you purpoſe to be orderly in the 


conduct of your affairs, if you be irregular 


in the diſtribution of your time. In vain 


you attempt to regulate your expence, if 
into your amuſements, or your ſociety, diſ- 


order has crept. You have admitted a 
principle of - confuſion which will defeat all 
your plans; and perplex and entangle what 
you ſought to arrange. Uniformity is above 


all things neceſſary to order. If you deſire 
that any thing ſhould proceed according to 
method and rule, let all things, as the text | 


exhorts, be done in order. 
I muſt alſo admoniſh you, that in fall, 
as well as in great affairs, a due regard to 


order is requiſite. I mean not that yu 
ought to look on thoſe minute attentions 


which are apt to occupy frivolous” minds, 


as connected either with virtue or wiſdom; 
But Lexhort you to remember, that diſorder, 


WI... 955 93 Üke 


pect to reap any of its happy fruits. Fo 
if into any one of thoſe great departments 
of life you ſuffer diſorder to enter, it will 


——— 


8 erg M. like other immoralities, frequently takes riſe 
—— from inconſiderable beginnings. They who, 


not to guard againſt it; and it is only by 


rected to its proper objects. You follow the 


in the leſſer tranſactions of life, are totally 
negligent of rule, will be in hazard of ex- 


tending that negligence by degrees to ſuch 
affairs and duties as will render them cri- 


minal. Remiſſneſs grows on all who ſtudy 


frequent exerciſe that the dn e der 
and punctuality can be thoroughly con- 


FROM what has been aid, the great im- 


portance of this principle to moral and reli- 
gious conduct muſt already be evident. 


Let us, however, conclude with taking a 
ſummary view of the advantages witch at- 


tend it. 


Firſt, the 3 of order 3 5 


correct that negligence which makes you 
omit ſome duties, and that hurry and pre- 
cipitancy which makes you perform others 


imperfectly. Tour attention is thereby di- 


BER pan which F. has pointed | 
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out to man; in the courſe of wh*h all the WAH 


different buſineſs of life preſents itſelf regu- 


larly to him on every ſide, God and man, 8 


time and eternity, poſſeſs their proper ſta= 


tions, ariſe in ſucceſſion to his view, and 
attract his care. Whereas he who runs on 


in a diſorderly courſe, ſpeedily involves 


himſelf in a labyrinth, where he is ſur- 


rounded with intricacy and darkneſs. - The 


crooked paths into which he ſtrikes, turn 
him. aſide from che proper line of human 
purſuit ; hide from his ſight the objects 


which he ought chiefly to regard, and 


bring others under his view, which ſerve 
no purpoſe but to diſtract and miflead him. 


Next, by attending to order, you avoid 
idleneſs, that moſt fruitful ſource. of crimes 


and. evils. Acting upon a plan, meeting 


every thing in its own place, you conſtantly 


find innocent and uſeful employment for 
time. Lou are never at a loſs how to diſ- 


poſe of your hours, or to fill up life agree- 


ably, In the courſe of human action, there 


are two extremes equally dangerous to vir- | 
tue; che multiplicity of affairs, and the 
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On the Importance-of 
total want of them. The man of order 
ſtands in the middle between theſe two ex- 
tremes, and ſuffers from neither. He is 
occupied, but not oppreſſed. Whereas the 


diſorderly, overloading one part of time, 
and leaving another vacant, are at one pe- 


riod overwhelmed with buſineſs, and at 


another, either idle through want of em- 


ployment, or indolent through perplexity. 


Thoſe ſeaſons of indolence and idleneſs, 


* 


which recur ſo often in their life, are their 
moſt dangerous moments. Ihe mind, un- 
happy in its ſituation, and clinging to every 
object Which can occupy or amuſe it, is 
then apteſt to throw itſelf into the arms of 
every vice and every follj y. | 

. Farther, by the preſervation of _—_— | 


you check inconſtancy and levity, Fickle 
by nature is the human heart. It is fond 


of change; and perpetually tends to ſtart 
aſide from the ſtreight line of conduct, 
Hence ariſes the propriety of bringing our- 
ſelves under ſubjection to method and rule; 
which, though at firſt it may prove con- 


. inn, yet by ny and from the ex 


per tence 
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perience of its happy effects, becomes na- 8 En! M. 
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tural and agreeable. It rectifies thoſe irre- — 


gularities of temper and manners to which 


we give the name of caprice; and which 
are diſtinguiſhing characteriſties of a diſor- 


derly mind. It is the parent of ſteadineſs 
of conduct. It forms conſiſtency of cha- 
racter. It is the ground of all the confi- 


dience we repoſe in one another. For, the 
diſorderly we know not where to find. In 
him only can we place any truſt who is 


uniform and regular; who lives by prin- 
ciple, not by humour; who acts upon a 
plan, and not by deſultory motions. 


The advantages of order hitherto men- 


tioned belong to rectitude of conduct. 


Conſider alſo how important it is to your 
ſelf-enjoyment and felicity. Order is the 


ſource of peace; and peace is the higheſt 
of all temporal bleſſings. Order is indeed 
the only region in which tranquillity dwells. 


The very mention of confuſton imports. 


diſturbance and vexation. Is it poſſible 
for that man to be happy who cannot look 
into the ſtate of his affairs, or the tenor of 


N embroiled; who is either in the midſt of 


remorſe for what he has neglected to do, 
or in the midſt of hurry to overtake what 


he finds, too late, was neceſſary to have 
been done? Such as live according to or- 
der may be compared to the celeſtial bodies 


which move in regular courſes, and by ſtat- 


ed laws; whoſe influence is beneficent; 


whoſe operations are quiet and tranquil. 
The diſorderly reſemble thoſe tumultuous 
elements on earth which, by ſudden and 
violent irruptions, diſturb the courſe of 
nature. By miſmanagement of affairs, by 
excels in expence, by irregularity in the 


indulgence of company and amuſement, 
they are perpetually creating moleſtation 
both to themſelves and others. They de- 
part from their road to ſeek pleaſure; and 


inſtead of it, they every where raiſe: up 
ſorrows. Being always found out of their 
proper place, they of courſe interfere and 
jar with others. The diforders which they 
raiſe never fail to ſpread beyond their own 
9 08 and to involve many in confuſion 
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and diſtreſs; whence they neceſſarily be- SE 1 M, 
come the authors of tumult and conte 
tion, of diſcord and enmity. Whereas or- 
der is the foundation of union, It allows 
every man to carry on his own affairs 
without diſturbing his neighbour. It is the 
golden chain which holds together the o- 
cieties of men in friendſhip and peace. | 
In ͤ fine, the man of order is connected 
with all the higher powers and principles 
ip the univerſe. He is the follower of God. 
He walks with him, and acts upon his plan. 
His character is formed on the ſpirit which 
religion breathes. For religion in general, 
and the religion of Chriſt in particular, may 
be called the great diſcipline of order. To 
| walk finfully, and to walk diſorderly, are 
ſynonymous terms in Scripture. From 
ſuch as walk diſorderly we are commanded, 
in the name of the Lord Feſus Cbriſt, to 
withdraw ourſelves *, 'The kingdom of 
Satan is the reign of diſorder and darkneſs. 
To reſtore order (ng the works of God, 


9 2 bet. ii. 6, 


28 On the Inpertance of Order, 8c. 


8 oa M. was the end for which the Son of God de- 
wny— ſcended to the earth. He requires order to 
: be obſerved in his church. His undertak- 
ing is to be conſummated in that perfect 
order which he ſhall introduce at the laſt 
day. In the new earth and the new heavens, 
undiſturbed - order ſhall for ever prevail 
among the /p:rits 'of the juſt made perfect; 
and whatever farther preparation may be 
requiſite for our being admitted to join their 
ſociety, it is certain that we ſhall never 
Mare in it, unleſs we make it now our 
ſtudy to do all things decently and in order. 


On the GOVERNMENT of the HEART, 
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2 thy heart with all diligence: br out Ti 
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MM 0 N & the many wiſe. counſels 
X given by this inſpired writer, there 
is none which deſerves greater regard chan 
that contained in the text. Its! importance, 
however, is too ſeldom perceived by the 
generality of men. They are apt to con- 


ſider the regulation of external conduct as 


the chief object of religion. If they can 


act cheir part with decency, and maintain a 


fair character, they conceive their duty to 
be fulfilled. What paſſes in the mean time 
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m their * they * to be of no 


5 6 great 


what ſenſe the iſſues of life are ſaid to be out 
of the heart ; that we may diſcern the force 
of the argument which the text ſuggeſts, to 


— — 


On the Government 


great conſequence either to themſelves, or 
to the world. In oppoſition to this dan- 


gerous plan of morality, the wiſe man ex- 


horts us 70 keep the heart; that is, to attend 
not only to our actions, but to our thoughts 


and deſires; and to keep the heart with all 


_ diligence, that is, with ſedulous and unre- 


mitting care; for which he aſſigns this 
reaſon, that, out of the heart are the iſſues 
of life. —In- diſcourfing of this ſubje& I 


-purpoſe to conſider, ſeparately, the govern- 


ment of the thoughts, of the paſſions, and 
of the temper. But before entering on any 
of theſe, let us begin with enquiring in 


recommend this great e of e the 
Nr. 7 | 


The iſſues of bf are « inks ſaid to * out 
of the heart, becauſe the ſtate of the heart 
is what determines our moral character, 
and what forms our chief e or mi- 
ſery. 
| ker, 


" of the Heart. 1 

Fri xs T, it is the ftate of the heart which N 
determines our moral character. The te- — 
nor of our actions will always. correſpond 
to the diſpoſitions that prevail within. 
To diſſemble or to fuppreſs them, is a fruit- 
leſs attempt. In ſpite of our efforts, they 

will — break forth in our beha- 
viour. On whatever ſide the weight of 
inne hangs, it will draw the practice 
after it. In vain therefore you ſtudy to 
preſerve your hands clean, unleſs you re- 
ſolve at the ſame time to keep your heart 
pure. Make the tree good, as our Saviour 
directs, and then its fruits will be good alſo. 
For | out of the heart proceed not only evil 
thoughts, but murders, adulteries, fornicu- 
trons, theft,” falſe witneſs, blaſphemies . If 
| that fountain be once poiſoned, you can 
never expect that ſalubrious ſtreams will 
flow from it. Throughout the whole of 
their courſe, they will wy the taint of 
the parent ſpring. | 

But it is not merely from its e on 
external action that the e 1 the 
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heart 
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8 1 M. heart to our moral character ariſes: Inde- 
— pendent of all action, it is, in truth, the 
ſtate of the heart itſelf which forms our 
character in the ſight of God. With our 
fellow - creatures, actions muſt ever hold the 
chief rank; becauſe, by theſe only we can 
judge of one another; by theſe we affect 
each other's welfare; and therefore to theſe 
alone the regulation of human law extends. 
But in the eye of that Supreme Being, to 
whom our whole internal frame is unco- 
vered, diſpoſitions hold the place of actions; 
and it is not ſo much what we perform, as 
the motive which moves us to perform- 
ance, that conſtitutes us good or evil in 
his ſight. Even among men, the mora- 
lity of actions is eſtimated by the principle 
from which they are judged to proceed; * 
and ſuch as the principle is, ſuch is the 
man accounted to be. One, for inſtance, 
may ſpend much of his fortune in chari- 
table actions; and yet, if he is believed to be 
influenced by mere oſtentation, he is deem- 
ed not charitable, but vain. He may la- 
bour unweariedly to ſerve the public; but 
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into power, he is held not public ſpirited, ws, 


but ambitious : And if he beftows a. bene 
fit purely that he may receive a greater in 
return, no man would reckon him gene- 
rous, but ſelfiſh and intereſted. f reaſon 
thus clearly teaches us to eſtimate the value 
of actions by the - diſpoſitions. which give 
them birth, it is an obvious concluſion, that 
according to thoſe diſpoſitions we are all 


ranked and claſſed by him who ſeeth into 
every heart: The rectification of our prin- 
ciples of action is the primary object of 


religious diſcipline : and in proportion. as 


this is more or leſs advanced, we are more : 
or leſs. religious. Accordingly, the rege- 


neration of the heart is every where repre- 
ſented. in the Goſpel as the moſt m_ 


requiſite in the character of a Chriſtian. 


SECONDLY, the ſtate 4 che han: not 
only determines our moral character, but 
forms our principal happineſs or miſery. 
External ſituations of fortune are no far- 


ther of conſequence than as ey: operate on 
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the heart; and their operation there is far 
from correſponding to the degree of worldly 
proſperity or r If, from any in- 


ternal cauſe a man's peace of mind be 
diſturbed, in vain you load him with all 


the honours. or riches which the world can 
beſtow. They remain without, like things 


at a diſtance from him. They reach not 


the ſource of enjoyment. Diſcompoſed 
thoughts, agitated paſſions, and a ruffſed 
temper, poiſon every ingredient of plea- 
ſure which the world holds out; and over- 


caſt every object which preſents itſelf, with 


a: melancholy gloom. In order to acquire 
a capacity for happineſs, it muſt be our firſt 
ſtudy to: rectify ſuch inward diſorders, 


Whatever diſcipline- -: tends to accompliſh 


this purpoſe, is of greater importance to 


man than the acquiſition of the advantages 
of fortune. Theſe are precarious and 
doubtful in their effect; internal tranquil- 


lity is a certain good. Theſe are only 
means but that is the end. Theſe are no 


more than inſtruments n ſatisfaction: that, 
18 ee WAL - e 
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-  Juſtly is it ſaid by the Wiſe Man, that be 8 ER IN. 


who hath no rule over bis ſpirit, is like a City ws 


that is broken down and without walls x. All 


is waſte; all is in diſorder and ruins within 
him. He poſſeſſes no defence againſt dan- 
gers of any ſort. He lies open to every 
inſurrection of ill-humour, and every inva- 


ſion of diſtreſs. Whereas he who is em- 
ployed in regulating his mind is making 


proviſion againſt all the accidents of life. 
He is erecting a fortreſs into which, in the 
day of danger, he can retreat with ſafety. 
And hence, amidſt thoſe endeavours to ſe- 
cure | happineſs which inceſſantly employ 


the life of man, the careful regulation, or 


the improvident negle& of the inward 
frame, forms the chief diſtin gien benen 
ee B 55 1 


Tavs it appears with 1 nds pro- 
priety the iſuet of liſt are faid to be aut 75 
the heart. Here riſe thoſe great. ſprings of 


WOES . een the main men 5 
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M. flow of our virtue, or our vice ; of our hap- 
3 pineſs, or our miſery. Beſides this power- 7 

ful argument for keeping the heart with all if 
. Ailigence, I muſt mention another import- 


ant conſideration taken from the preſent 


ſtate of human nature. Think what your 


heart now is, and what muſt be the conſe- 


quence of remitting your vigilance in watch- 


ing over it. With too much juſtice it is 


ſaid in Scripture, to be deceitful above all 
things, and deſperately wicked. . Its bias of 


innate corruption gives it a perpetual ten- 
dency downwards into vice and. diſorder. 


To direct and impel it upwards, requires a 


conſtant effort. Experience may convince 


Fou, that almoſt every deſire has a propen- 


fity to wander into an improper direction 
that every paſſion tends to exceſs ;' and that 


around your imagination there perpetually 


crowds a whole ſwarm of vain and cor- 


rupting thoughts. After all the care that 
can be beſtowed by the beſt men on the 


regulation of the heart, it frequently baf- 


fles their efforts to keep it under proper 
diſcipline. Into what univerſal tumult 


3 then 


C 


F the Heart. | 


then muſt it riſe, if no e be em- 


over it? Inattention and remiſſneſs is all 
chat the great adverſary of mankind de- 
nt 


5 While you /leep, be ſows his tares in the 
field. The houſe which he finds vacant 


fires, in order to gain full advantage. 
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ployed, and no government be exerciſed 3 


b and unguarded, he ons garniſbes with 
hs evil ſpirits. 
4 Add to this, that the human temper 18 
5 to be conſidered as a ſyſtem, the parts of 


which have a mutual dependance on each 
der. other. Introduce diſorder into ,any one 
part, and you derange the whole. Suffer 
but one paſſion to go out of its place, or 


_ to acquire an unnatural force, and preſently 
3 the balance of the ſoul will be broken; its 
ha 


operations become diſcordant.— Kecp thy 
heart therefor e with all di Higence ; for all 


powers will jar among themſelves, and their 


A 


5 that thy diligence i is here required. 'And though 

n the BY thine own keeping alone will not avail, | 
4 baf- unleſs the aſſiſtance of a higher power con- 
droper X 


D3 „ malt 


cur, yet of this be well aſſured, that no | 
aid from heaven i is to be expected, if thou 


— 
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8 85 1 M. ſhale neblety to exert thy ſelf i in perform 
(>. ing the part aſſigned thee. | 


HAVING now ſhown the importance of 
exerciſing government over the heart, I 
proceed to conſider more particularly in 
what that government conſiſts, as it re- 
ſpects the thoughts, the paſſions, and the 
temper. | 

1 begin with the choughts, which are the 
prime movers of the whole human conduct; 

All that makes a figure on the great theatre 
of the world, the employments of the buſy, 
the enterprizes of the ambitious, and the 
exploits of the warlike, the virtues which 

Form the happineſs, and the crimes which 

occaſion the miſery of mankind, originate 
in that ſilent and fecret receſs of thought 
"which is hidden from every human eye. 
The fecreſy and filence which reign there 
favour the- prejudice entertained by too 
many, that thought is exempted from all 
controul. Paſſions, they perhaps admit, 
require government and reſtraint, becauſe 
hey are violent emotions and diſturb ſo- 
ciety. 


/ the Heart. 


ciety. But with their thoughts, they plead, SER A. 


no one is concerned. By theſe, as long as 


they remain in their boſom, no oſſence can 
be given, and no injury committed. To 
enjoy unreſtrained the full range of imagi- 


nation, appears to them the: native _ 


and privilege: of man. 


Had they to do with none but W 
fellow - creatures, ſuch reaſoning might be 


ſpecious. But they ought to remember, 


that in the ſight of the Supreme Being, 
thoughts bear the character of good or evil, 


as much as actions; and that they are, in 
eſpecial manner, the ſuhjects of divine ju- 
riſdiction, becauſe they are cognizable by 
no other tribunal. The moral regulation 


of our thoughts, is the particular teſt of our 


reverente for God. If we reſtrain our paſ- 
ſions from breaking forth into open diſor- 
| ders, while we abandon; eur imagination 
in ſecret to corruption, we ſhow that virtue 


reſts with us upon regard to men; and 


that however we may act a part in public 


with propriety, there is before our eyes 
no fear of that God who ſearabeth the 


D 4 Heart, 
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8 BR M. heart, and. e, truth in the imward 
"ta 8 | 
But even abſtracting from this- al 
rn the government of our 
thoughts muſt appear to be of high con- 
ſequence, from their direct influence on 
conduct. It is plain that thought gives the 
firſt impulſe to every principle of action. 
Actions are, in truth, no other than thoughts 
ripened into conſiſteney and ſubſtance. So 
gertain is this, that to judge with preciſion 
of the character of any man, and to foretell 
with confidence what part he will act, no 
more were requiſite, than to be rendered 
capable of viewing the current of thought 
which paſſes moſt frequently within him. 
Though by ſuch a method we have no ac- 
ceſs to judge of one another, yet thus it is 
always in our power to judge of our ſelves. 
Each of us, by impärtially ſerutinizing his 
indulged and favourite thoughts, may diſ- 
cover the whole ſecret of his real character. 
This conſideration alone, is ſufficient to 
ſhow of what importance the government 
& A 1s to the * of the heart. 


Bur, 


of the Heart. _— 


«Bar; ſuppoſing us convinced of its im- 8 Fi M, 
Portance, a queſtion may ariſe, How far it — 
is within our power, and in what degree 
thoughts are ſubject to the command of the 
will? It is plain that they are not always 
the offspring of choice. Often they are in- 
evitably impreſſed upon the mind by ſur- 
rounding objects. Often they ſtart up, as 


5 of themſelves, without any principle of in- 

3 troduction which we are able to trace. As 

1 the wind bloweth where it liſtetb, and thou 

1 canſt not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 

it goeth, equally rapid in its tranſitions, 

d and inſcrutable in its progreſs, is the courſe 

it of thought. Moving along a train of con- 

. nections which are too delicate for our ob- 

— ſervation, it defeats all endeavours either to 

18 explore or to ſtop its path. Hence vain 

8. and fantaſtic imaginations ſometimes break 0 
is in upon the moſt ſettled attention, and dif- | 
— turb even the devout exerciſes of pious 

Fe minds, Inſtances of this ſort muſt be placed 

to to the account of human frailty. They are 

Nt misfortunes... to be deplored, rather than 


1 crimes to be condemned; and our gracious 
T: 18 Creator, 


-- 


* 


SERM. Creator, who knows our frame, and remem- 
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bert we are duſt, will not be ſevere in mark⸗ 
ing every ſuch error and wandering of the 


mind. But, aſter theſe allowances are made, 


till there remains much ſcope for the proper 


government of thought; and a multitude of 


caſes occur, in which we are no leſs ac- 


countable for n we pier than for whine 
we do. 
As, firſt, ben the Act redn of any 


train of thought depends upon ourſelves; 
and is our voluntary act; by turning our 
attention towards ſuch objects, awaken- 


ing ſuch paſſions, or engaging in ſuch 


employments as we know muſt give a pe- 
culiar determination to our thoughts. Next, 


when thoughts, by whatever accident they 
may have been originally ſuggeſted, are in- 


dulged with deliberation and complaceney. 
: Though the mittd has been paſſive in their 


reception, and, therefore, free of blame; 
yet, if it be active in their continuance, the 


_gmilt becomes its own. They may have 


intruded at firſt, like unbidden gueſts; but 
if, when entered, they are made welcome, 
R e and 
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as if they had been invited from the begin- 
ning. If we be thus accountable to God 
for thoughts either voluntarily introduced, 
or deliberately indulged, we are no leſs. ſo, 
in the laſt place, for thoſe which find ad- 
mittance into our hearts from ſupine negli- 
x gence, from total relaxation of attention, 
from allowing our imagination to rove with 


N entire licence, lile the eyes of the fool, to 


„Vara the endi of the earth. Our minds are, 
y in this caſe, thrown open to folly and va- 


- nity. They are proſtituted to every evil 
f 


thing which pleaſes to take poſſeſſion. The 
conſequences mult all be charged to our ac- 
count; and in vain we plead excuſe from 


the great object at which we are to aim in 
governing our thoughts, is, to take the moft 
effectual meaſures for preventing the intro- 
duction of fuch as are ſinful, and for haſten- 
ing their expulſion, if they ſhall have intro- 
duced themfelves without conſent of the will. 
But when we deſcend into our breaſts, 


* 


a ; | | keep 


* 


human inbrmity. Hence it appears, that 


and examine how far we have ſtudied to 


1 
and kindly entertained, the caſe is the ſame 8 E 18 M. 
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AER. M. keep this object in view, who can tell bow 


— — ß —.. . 
* 2 


— be hath offended? In no article of reli- 
gion or morals are men more culpably re- 
miſs than in the unreſtrained indulgence 


they give to fancy; and that too, for moſt 


part, without remorſe. Since the time that 


Reaſon began to exert her powers, Thought, 


during our waking hours, has been active 
in every breaſt, without a moment's ſuſ- 


penſion or pauſe. The current of ideas 


has been always flowing. The wheels of 
the ſpiritual engine have circulated with 


perpetual motion. Let me aſk, what has 
been the fruit of this inceſſant activity with 


the greateſt part of mankind ? Of the in- 
numerable hours'that have been employed 
in thought, how few are marked with any 
permanent or uſeful effect? How many 
have either paſſed away in idle dreams; or 


have been abandoned to anxious en- 
tented muſings, to unſocial and malignant 


paſſions, or to irregular and criminal de- 


ſires? Had I power to lay open that ſtore- 


houſe of iniquity which the hearts of too 
many conceal ; could I draw out and read 


* 


e M5 


to them a lit of all the imaginations they 8 ER M. 
have deviſed, and all the paſſions they have wy 
indulged in ſecret ; what a picture of men 
would I preſent to e. ? What crimes 
would they appear- to have perpetrated in 
fancy, which to their moſt intimate com- 
panions they durſt not reveal? | 
Even when men imagine their thoughts 
to be innocently employed, they too com- 
monly ſuffer them to run out into extrava- 
gant imaginations, and chimerical plans of 
what they would wiſh to attain, or chuſe to 
be, if they could frame the courſe of things 
according to their deſire. Though ſuch 
employments of fancy come not under the 
lame deſcription with thoſe which are plainly 
criminal, yet wholly unblameable they ſel- 
dom are. Beſides the waſte of time which 
they occaſion, and the miſapplication which 
they indicate of thoſe intellectual powers 
that were given to us for much nobler pur- 
poſes, ſuch romantic ſpeculations lead us 
always into the neighbourhood of forbid- 
den regions. They place us on dangerous 
Maps They are for the moſt part con- 

| nected | 
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nected with ſome one bad paſſion; and 


they always nouriſh a giddy and frivolous 


turn of thought, They unfit the mind for 
applying with vigour to rational - purſuits, 
or for acquieſcing in ſober plans of conduct. 
From that ideal world in' which it allows 


itſelf to dwell, it returns to the commerce 
of men, unbent and relaxed, fickly and 


tainted, averſe from diſcharging the duties, 
and ſometinies diſqualified even for reliſh- 


ing the pleaſures of ordinary life. O Ferus 
alem! waſh thine heart from wickedneſs. 
How long ſhall thy vain thoughts lodge within 
thee ?%——In order to grard' againſt all 


ſuch corruptions and abuſes of thought as 1 


have mentioned, it may be engen to at- 
ee ee 25 


e che Gill-gilene, erode 


habit. of attention to thought. No ſtudy is 
more important; for in proportion to the 


degree in which this habit is poſſeſſed, ſuch 


i TE is the men oh RO im- 


. kern. iv. — K/ 


| provement 
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provement. It is che power of attention SE i M. 
which in a great meaſure diſtinguiſhes the — 
wiſe and the great from the vulgar and 

trifling herd of men. The latter are ac- 
cuſtomed to think, or rather to dream, witk- 

out knowing the ſubject of their thoughts: 
In their unconnected rovings, they purſue 
no end; they follow no tract. Every thing 
floats looſe and disjointed on the ſurface of 
their mind; like leaves ſcattered and n 

about on the face of the waters. | 
In order to lead your thoughts into ng 
uſeful direction, your firſt care muſt be, to 
acquire the power of fixing them, and of 
reſtraining their irregular motions. Inure 
yourſelves to form a plan of proper medi- 
tation; to purſue it ſteadily; and with ſes 
vere authority to keep the door ſhut againſt 


intruſions of wandering fancy. Let your 
is mind, for this purpoſe, become a frequent 
he object to itſelf. Let your thoughts be made 


the ſubject of thought and review. To 

What is my attention at preſent directed? 

* Could I diſeloſe it without a bluſh to the | 
ern Were God inſtantly to <ul me 


„ into 


ent. 


* 
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| © hetter for dwelling on ſuch thoughts as 
* now fill my mind? Are they entirely 
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« into judgment, hat aceount could I give 
of it to him? Shall I be the wiſer or the 


“ conſiſtent with my innocence, and with 


64 my preſent and future peace? If they 
are not, to what purpoſe do 1 indulge 
* ſuch unprofitable or dangerous muſings? 
By frequent exerciſe. of this inward ſcru- 
tiny, we might gradually bring imagination 


under diſcipline, and turn the powers of 
chought to their proper uſe as means of im- 
provement, inſtead of ſuffering them to be 
| Ow the- „ of _— and guilt. 


is the foods SE in order. to > the go- 
vernment of thought, it is neceſſary to guard 


againſt idleneſs. Idleneſs is the great fo- 


menter of all corruptions in the human 
heart. In particular, it is the parent of 


looſe imaginations and inordinate deſires. 


I be ever active and reſtleſs power of thought, 
if not employed about what is good, will 


naturally and unavoidably engender evil. 
Imagine not that mere oceupation, of what- 


ever 
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der kind it be, will exempt you: nid SERM. 
blame and danger of an idle life. Perhaps = 
2 the worſt ſpecies of idleneſs is a- diffipated; 

y though-/ ſeemingly buſy life, ſpent in the 

h haunts of looſe ſociety, and in the chace of 

y perpetual amuſement. Hence a giddy mind, 

re alternately elated and dejected with trifles, 


occupied with no recollection of tlie paſt 
but what is fruitleſs, and with no plans for 


the future ur what. wy Aber n 800 
guilty. e i 
As, tos > you: weld Soner your 
thoughts, or indeed as you would have any 
thoughts that are worthy of being governed, 
provide honourable employment for the 


0 native activity of your minds. Keep knows» 

ard ledge, virtue, and uſefulneſs, ever in view, | 
fo- BF Let your life proceed in a train of ſuch pu- 
nan BY ſuits as are worthy of a Chriſtian, of a ra» | 
of tional and à ſocial being. While theſe are 

res. regularly carried on as the main buſineſs f 

ght, life, jet amuſement poſſeſs no more than its 


will I proper place in the diſtribution of your time, 
evil. Take particular care that your amuſements 
hat- be of an irreproachable kind, and that all 
ever Vox. * e = 0 JO 
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SER 8 M. your: ſociety be either improving or inno- 
— cent. So ſhall the ſtream of your thoughts 
be made to run in a pure channel. Manly 
occupations and virtuous principles will ex- 

pel' the taint which idleneſs never Wa to 
ane to * vacant * N 
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I the third ales] when erimiihal n 
hy attend to all the proper methods of 
ſpeedily ſuppreſſing them. Take example 
from the unhappy induſtry which ſinners 
diſcover in baniſhing good ones, when a | 
natural ſenſe of religion forces them on their | 
conſcience. ' How anxiouſſy do they fly 
from themſelves? how ſtudiouſſy do they 
drown the voice which upbraids them in 
the noiſe of company or diverſion? what 
numerous artifices do they employ to evade 
the uneaſineſs which returns of reflexion 
would produce? Were we to ufe equal 
diligence in preventing the entrance of vi- 
cious ſuggeſtions, or in repelling chem when 
3 ſhould we not be equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in a mueh better cauſe As ſoon as 
vou are call chat any dangerous paſſion 
VOY 4 — 
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begins to ferment; - W call in other 


paſſions, and other ideas, to your aid. 
Haſten to turn your thoughts into a differ- 
ent direction. Summon up whatever you 


have found to be of power for compoſing 
and harmonizing your mind. Fly for aſ- 
ſiſtance to, ſerious ſtudies, to prayer and 


devotion 3 or even fly to buſineſs or inno- 
cent ſociety, if ſolitude be in hazard of fa- 


vouring the ſeduction... By ſuch means you 


may ſtop the progreſs of the growing evil. 


You: may apply an antidote, before the 


paſo has had time to k its full effect. 


IN the fourth 1 it will be 8 
uſeful to impreſs your minds with a habitual. 
ſenſe of the preſence of the Almighty. When 
we reflect what a ſtrong check the belief of 
divine omniſcience is calculated to give to 
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all criminal thoughts, we are tempted- to 


ſuſpect, that even by Chriſtians this article 
of faith is not receiyed with ſincere. convic- 
tion. Fox who but muſt confeſs, that if he 


knew a parent, a friend, or a neighbour, to 
have the power of looking i into his heart, 
8405 E. . | | he 
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8 "Th M. he durſt not allow himſelf that unbounded: 
Gs ſcope which he now gives to his imagination 
and deſire? Whence, then, comes it to paſs; 
that men, without fear or concern, bring into 
the preſence of the awful majeſty of Heaven 
that folly - and licentiouſneſs of thought 
which would make them bluſh and-tremble, 
if one of their on fellow- ereatures could 
deſery? At the ſame time, no principle is 
ſupported by clearer evidence than the om- 
niſcience of God. All religious ſects have 
admitted it. All ſocieties of men, in their 
oaths and covenants, appeal to it. The 
ſovereign of the univerſe cannot but know 
what paſſes throughout his dominions! He 
who fupports all nature muſt needs pervade 
and fill it; He who formed the heart is 
certainly conſcious' to what paſſes within it. 
Never let this great article of Faith eſcape 
from your view. In thinking, as well as 
in acting, accuſtom Jourſelves to look up 
with reverence to that piercing eye of di- 

vine obſervation which never flumbers nor 
Meeps. Behold a pen always writing over 
"up head, a Wen up chat great re- 
* | cord 
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ord 


cord of your thoughts, words, and actions, 


from which at laſt you are to be judged. 


Think that you are never leſs alone than 


when by yourlelves; for then is He ſtill 
with you, whoſe inſpection is of greater 


conſequence than that of all mankind, - 
Let theſe awful conſiderations not only 
check the diſſipation of corrupt fancy, but 
| infuſe into your ſpirits that ſolemn com- 
poſure which is the Parent - of meditation 


and wiſdom. Let theth nbt only expel 
What is evil, but introduce in its ſtead what 
is pure and | -holy ; 5 elevating your thoughts 


the counterpaiſe to thoſe attractions of the 


world, Which would draw your whole al- 
tention. downwards to "onde. and vanity, 


C® 


to divine and eternal objects, and acting as. 
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AVING” treated, in the 8 
diſcourſe, of the government of the 


"FE 6 I proceed to conſider the govern- 


ment of the paſſions, as the next great duty 


included in the leeping of the heart, 


Paſſions are ſtrong emotions of the mind, 


i occaſioned by the view of apprehended 
good or evil. They are original parts of 
the conſtitution of our nature; and there- 
fore, to extirpate them is a miſtaken aim. 


Religion requires no more of us than to 
moderate 


„ © apes. pw biden. Ie 


moderate and rule erde When our bleſs SKK R Ma 
ſed Lord aſſumed the nature, without the Wh... 
corruption, of man, he was ſubject to: like 
paſſions with us. On ſome occaſions he 
felt the riſings of anger, He was — 
touched with pity. He ane in Ni- 
vit he ſorrowed and he W] tte 
Paſſions, when properly directed, way 
be ſubſervient to very uſefultends.» They 
rouze the dormant powers of the >fouk 
They are even found to exalt them. They 
often raiſe a man above himſelf, and ren- 
der him more penettating, vigoroùs, and 
maſterly, than he is in his calmer hours; 
Actuated by ſome high paſſion, he:gonteives 
great deſigns, and ſurmounts all diffienſties 
in the execution. He is inſpired withmore 
lofty ſentiments, an -endowed | with more 
perſuaſive utterance, than he e at 
any other time. Paſſions are the2aftive 
forces af the ſtul. They are its hägheſt 
powers brought into movement and eger- 
tion. But, Aike all other great powers, they 
are either uſeful or deſtructive, according to 
my direction and degree: as wind and 
__ 4 +» 


On the . 


Ty fre ärs inſtrumentat in carrying lay 
— of the beneficent operations of nature; but 
| when they fiſe to undue violence, er devi- 
até from kheir — ag 2 
marked with ruin 

At is che preſem tafeliciry pf | ge na- 


ture, that thoſd ſtrong emotions of the mind || 


are become too powerful for the principle 
which ought ti regulate them. This is one 
ofthe unhappy conſequences of our apoſ- 
tacy from God; that the influence of rea- 


ſon 6:weakenetl, and that of i- paſſion 


ſtrengthened, within the heart. When man 
revolted- from his Maker, his paſſicins re- 
belled againſt himfelf; and from being 
originally; che inſtruments of reaſon, have 
become the: tyrants of ſtie ſoul, Hence, in 
treating of this ſiſhjoct, two things may be 
aſſumed a principles; firſt, that through 
wer prebellt weakeneſß of the underſtanding, 
dur paſfioms are oftth ditected towards im- 
proporſ ahjecta : nuch next, that even when 
their direction is guſt, and their objects are 
inpoen>thep perpetually tend to rum into 
erceſbnbchey always hutry us towards their 
| ad Et © 6 gratification 


r A. aw pu took _ td : pas 1 an, 2 1 


rern 


* 
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gratification with a blind and dangerous 8 5 . M. 
impetuoſity. On theſe two points then — 


turns the whole government of our paſſions: 


frſt, to aſcertain the proper objects of their 
purſuit; and next, to reſtrain them in that 
purſuit when they would carry us beyond 


the bounds. of reaſon. If there be any paſ- 


fion which Arltrudes itſelf unſeaſonably into 
our mind, Which darkens and troubles our 
judgment, or habitually diſcompoſes out 
temper; avec 
charging the duties, or diſqualifies us for 
cheerfully enjoying the comforts of life, 


we may certaifily concludè it to have gained | 


a dangerous aſcendant. The great object 


which we ought to propoſe do ourſelves is, 


to aequire a firm and ſtedfuſt mind, Which 


che infatuation of paſſion' ſhall hot ſeduce, 


nor its violence ſhake; which, reſting on 


fixed principles, ſhall, in che midſt of con- 


tending emotions, remain free, and maſtex 


of itſelf; able to liſten calmly to the voice 


of conſcienee, and us its die- 
. ö een e a 


jor by n ſe K 0 


7 Wa <= iS &. 4M. EIS 
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fits us for properly diſ- 
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On the Government 


T0 obtain, if poſſible, uch command of 
— paſſion, is one of the higheſt attainments 


of the rational nature. Arguments to ſhow 
its importance crowd upon us from every 
quarter. If there be any fertile. ſource of 
miſchief to human life, it is, beyond doubt, 


the miſrule of paſſion. It is this Which 


poiſons the enjoyment of individuals, over- 
turns the order of ſociety, and. ſtrews the 
path of life with ſo many miſcries, as to 


thoſe great ſcenes of public calamity, w 


we! behold. with aſtoniſhment; and horrour, 


have originated from the ſource. of violent 


paſſions. Theſe haye ovęrſpread the earth 


with bloodſhed. Theſe have pointed the 
aſſaſſinꝰs dagger, and filled the poiſoned 


bowl. Theſe, in every age, have fur 


niſhed too copioug materials for the qratex 
pathetic dect an, and n Hos $ 1 
| ſong... _ 


When from public life we Abbund t to 3 
vate conduct, though paſſion operate not 
there in ſuch a wide and deſtrud 
| we hall find its influence to be no leſs bane- 


ive;ſphere, 


r it. indeed the valley of tears. All 


„ — det as ˙ nets 


2 — 
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ful. I need not mention the black and 8 * 


fierce paffions, ſuch às envy, jealouſy, and 


revenge, whoſe effects are obviouſly nox- 
ious, and whoſe | agitations are immediate 
miſery. But take any of the licentious and 


ſenſual kind. Suppoſe it to have unlimited 


ſcope; trace it throughout its courſe; and 
you will find that gradually, as it riſes, it 


taints the ſoundneſs, and troubles the peace 


of his mind over whom it reigns z that in 


its progreſs it engages him in purſuits which 


are marked either with danger or with 


ſhame; that in the end it waſtes his for- 
tune, deſtroys his health, or debaſes his 
character; and aggravates all the miſeries 
in which it has invelved him with the con- 
all the ſtages of this fatal courſe, how many 
have heretofore run? What multitudes do 
we daily behold enen it, ar n n 


cluding pangs of bitter remorſe.” 


e ſteps? 


But, on the evils which How: Grin a 


ſtrained paſſions, it is needleſs to enlarge. 


Hardly are there any ſo ignorant or incon- 
ſiderate as not to admit, that where paſſton 
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wy fl. allowed to reign; both happineſs and virq 


 fiy-from. every hadow. at which we, ſec 
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On the, unterer 


tue past ſuffer. 1 proceed therefore ta 


What ig 0. more. conſequence, , to. ſuggeſt 
ſome- directions which ang be. uſeful in 


aſſiſting us. to en een of 


* Wake, ys i trots.: 
* * : vt . 


4  Þithefirſ Mo we | moſt "Nay: to ac⸗ 
quire juſt views of the comparative import- 

ance f thoſe objects that are moſt ready to 
attract deſire. The erroneous opinions 


bich we form concerning happineſs and 


miſery, give piſs to all che miſtaken and 


dangerous paſſions Which embroil our life. 


We ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled by unreal 
appearances of pleaſure. We follow, with 
precipitancy, Whitherſoever the crowd 
leads. We admire, without hen. 
what Our predeceſſors have ac 3 9 We 


others tremble. e SO by. Vain 


into. ger 2 3 ene N are 
in themſelves of no value. By. ene 


l 


nons, we would ſtrike at the root 


. the Heart. Ard " 


of the evil.” If our vain” imaginations were SER M; 

chaſtened, the tumult of our FRCP would « gi 

ſubſide. e aha a | 
"x PTY Pr d. MEE and the . 

ignorant are always the moſt violent in 

purſuit. The knowledge which is forced 

upon them by longer acquaintanee with the 

world, moderates their impetuoſity. Study 

then to anticipate, by reflexion, that know 

ledge which experience often purchaſes at 

| too dear a price. Inure yourſelves to fre ⸗ 

| quent conſideration. of. the emptineſs, of 

| thoſe pleaſures which excite ſo much ſtrife 

þ and commotion among mankind, Think 

how much more of true enjoyment is loſt 

: by the violence of paſſio jon, than by che wart 

1 of thoſe things which give occaſion to that 

, paſſion. © Perſuade yourſelves that the fa- 

e vour of God and the poſſefſion of virtue 

C form the chief happinefs' of the rationatk 

n nature. Let a contented mind, and A | 

d peaceful "We, hold the next place in your 

re eſtimation.” "Theſe are the *tonchalions 

gs WW which the wits and thinking part of ma- 

1 King” have Always formed. To theſe con? 

cluſions, 
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2555 cluſions, after having run the race ** | 
— ſion, you. will probably come at the laſt. 


— 


On the — 


My | By forming them betimes; you would make 


a ſeaſonable eſcape, from that tempeſtuous 
region, through which none can paſs with- 
out ſuffering miſery, contracting guilt, and 
undergoing ſevere. remorſe, WE dts rs 


þ " 


IN the ſecond plack, f in order to attain 
the command of paſſion, it is requiſite to 
acquire the power of ſelf-denial. The ſelf⸗ 
denial of a Chriſtian conſiſts not in perpe- 


tual auſterity of life, and. univerſal renun- 


ciation of the innocent comforts of the 
world. Religion requires no ſuch unne- 


ceſſary ſacrifices, nor is any ſuch foe to 


_ preſent enjoyment. . It conſiſts in our being 


ready, on proper occaſions, to abſtain from 
pleaſure, or to ſubmit to ſuffering, for the 
ſake of duty and conſeience, or from a view 
to ſome higher and more extenſive good. 
If we poſleſs not this power, we ſhall be 
the prey of every looſe. inclination. that 
chances to ariſe. Pampered by continual 
ee 25 our paſſions will become 


mutinous 


of the Heart. | | | 63 


| 


mutinous and headſtrong. Deſire, not rea- SERM. 
ſon, will be the ITY gta of our — 
conduct. 1 15 

As, therefore, you would keep your paſ: | 
ſions within due bounds, you muſt betimes 
accuſtom them to know the reins. You 
muſt not wait till ſome critical occaſion for i 
the exerciſe 'of ſelf-denial occur. In _ 
you- will attempt to act with authority, if 
your firſt eſſay be made when temptation 
has inflamed the mind. In cooler hours, 
you muſt ſometimes abridge your enjoy- 
ment even of what is innocent. In the 


- 
ͤ——kꝓ—ꝛ— — —— ͤ -ꝛR= . 


© midſt of lawful pleaſure, you muſt main= 
ain moderation, abſtemiouſneſs, and ſelf- 
command. The obſervance” of this diſci- 


s pline is the only method of ſupporting rea- 
m ſon in its proper aſcendant. For if you 
he allow yourſelyes | always to ſtretch to the | 
utmoſt point df innocence and ſafety, be- 

| yond that poin | you will infallibly be hur- 
ried, when paſſion” thall ariſe in its might ; 
to ſhake the heart. wo It | 


| Ix the third * . imprels your W | | | 
deeply with this perſuaſion, that nothing is 
F what 


— 


On the Government 


SEAM: what it appears hs when you are ade 
— the power of paſſion. Be aſſured, that no 


judgment which you then form can be in 
the leaſt depended upon as ſound or true. 
The fumes which ariſe from a heart boiling 
with violent paſſions, never fail to darken 
and trouble the underſtanding; . When the 
gourd withered, under the ſhade of which 
the prophet. Jonah repoſed, his mind, al- 
ready ruffled by the diſappointment of his 
predictions, loft, on occaſion of this light 
incident, all command of itſelf ; and in the 
midſt of his impatience, he1.qvi/bed 10 die 


rather than lo live. Inſtead of being calmed 


by that expoſtulating voice, Do/t-thou well, 
O Jonah tobe angry becauſe 'of the gourd ? 


he-replied with great emotion, I do well 10 
be angry even «unto death. But did Jonah 


think ſo when his paſſion had abated ? Do 


* theſe ſentiments bear the leaſt reſemblance 
to that humble and devout, prayer which, 


on another occaſion; when in his calm mind, 
he put up to God“? No two perſons can 
differ more Som each other, than the 7498 


* 
6 * Toa i:“ des Jonah . 61133 e 
N „ * »% 
. 
5 8 Perla 
N 3 * 
* _ Vu 


ö perſon differs from himſelf, when agitated SER M. 
| III. 
1 by paſſion, and wheri maſter of his reaſon. 


1 1 do well to be angry, is the language of 
every man when his mind is inflamed. 
> Every paſſion juſtifies itſelf. K brings 1 in a 
1 thouſand pretences to its aid. It borrows 
e many a falſe; colour to hide its deformity. 
h It poſſeſſes a ſort of magic, by which it can 
* magnify or diminiſh objects at pleaſure, 
is and transform the appearance of every thing 
it within its ſphere. 


e Let the knowledge of this impoſture which 
ic WI paſſion practiſes, place you continually on 
d pour guard. Let the remembrance: of it 
I, de ever at hand, to check the extravagant 
[2 judgments which you are apt to paſs in 
to WR thoſe moments of deluſion. Liften to no 
ah ſuggeſtion which then arifes. Form no 
Jo conclufions on which you are to act. Af- 


ce WF fre yourſelves that every thing is beheld - 
ch, through a falſe medium. Have patience 


id, for a little, and the illuſion will vaniſh ; 

an the atmoſphere will clear up around ou, | 
me and objects return to be viewed in their -. 
= native colours and juſt dimenſions, © 
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tons ginnings of paſſion. Avoid particularly all 


which you know to predominate within 


have recourſe to every proper method, ei- 


tons of an oppoſite nature. Study to con- 


which is of leſs dangerous tendency. Never 


which you feel gaining ſuch progreſs as to 


heart; but as it advances, i is likely to pierce 


On the Government 


Ix the fourth place, oppoſe early the be- 
ſuch objects as are apt to excite paſhons 
you. As ſoon as you find the tempeſt riſing, 


ther of allaying its violence, or of eſcaping 
to a calmer ſhore. Haſten to call up emo- 


quer one paſſion by means of ſome other 


account any thing ſmall or trivial which is 
in hazard of introducing diſorder into your 
heart. Never make light of any deſire 


threaten entire dominion. Blandiſhing it 
will appear at the firſt. As a gentle and 
innocent emotion, it may ſteal into the 


you throagh with many ſorrows, What you 
indulged as a favourite amuſement, will 
ſhortly become a ſerious buſineſs; and in 
the end may prove the burden of your life. 
Moſt of our paſſions flatter us in their riſe. 


But their beginnings are treacherous; their 
5 | „ growth 


Dr 


. of the Heart. 


mon ſays of one of them, holds true of them 


5 all, that their beginning is as when one leiteib 
out water . It iſſues from a ſmall chink, 


which once might have been eaſily ſtopped 


but being neglected, it is foon widened by 
= the ſtream ; till the bank is at laſt totally 
W thrown down, and the flood is at liberty to 

= * the whole plain. | 


In the fifth place, the x of every 
ditation on the vanity of the world, the 


death, judgment, and eternity. The ima- 


| ginary degree of importance which the ne- ; 


gle& of ſuch meditation ſuffers us to beſtow 


on temporal things, is one great cauſe of 


our vehemence in deſire, and our eagerneſs 


in purſuit. We attach ourſelves to the ob- 


Jets around us, as if we could enjoy them 


for ever. Higher and more N * 8 


Prov. xvii. 14. 


DS i | (ett : 
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| | growth is imperceptible; and the evils which SERM. 5 


IH. 


x they carry in their train lie concealed, until 
Ws their dominion is eſtabliſhed. What Solo- 


paſſion will be moderated: by frequent me- 


ſhort continuance of life, the approach of | 


—— — —— 
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— — 
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SERM. ſpects of the deſtination of man would na- 
II. 

— turally cool this miſplaced ardour. For 
what can appear ſo conſiderable in human 
affairs, as to diſcompoſe or agitate the mind 
of him to whoſe view eternity lies open, and 

all the greatneſs. of the univerſe of God? 
How contemptible will ſeem. to him this 
hurry of ſpirits, this turmoil of paſſion, 
about things which are ſo ſoon to end 
Where are they who once difturbed the 
world with the violence of their conteſts, 
and filled it with the renown of their ex- 
ploits ? What now remains of their deſigns 
and enterpriſes, of their paſſions and pur- 
ſuits, of their triumphs and their glory? 
The flood of time has. paſſed over them, 
and ſwept them away, as if they had never 

been. The f/aſbion of the world changes 
continually around us. We ſucceed one 
another in the human courſe, like troops 
of pilgrims on their journey.  Abſurdly we 
ſpend our time in contending about the 
: trifles of a day, while we ought to be pre- 
paring for a higher exiſtence. Eternity is 
juſt at hand to cloſe this introductory ſcene. 
OY 1 . 
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. of the Heart. 


It is faſt rolling towards us, like the tide 


of a vaſt ocean, ready to ſwallow up all — 


human concerns, and to leave no trace be- 
hind it, except the conſequences of our 8 
or bad deeds, which ſhall laſt for ever.— 
Let ſuch reflections allay the heat of paſſion, 
Let them reduce all human things to their 
proper ſtandard. From frivolous purſuits 
let them recal our attention to objects of 
real importance; to the proper buſineſs of 
man; to the improvement of our nature, 
the Siſtharge of our duty, the rational and 
W conduct of human life. 


- 


Ix the laft place, to our own endeayours 


0 


for regulating our paſſions, let us join ear- 


neſt prayer to God. Here, if any where, 


divine aſſiſtance is requiſite. For fuch is 


the preſent blindneſs and imperfection of 
human nature, that even to diſcover all the 
diſorders of our heart is become difficult; 
much more, to rectify them, is beyond our 
power. To that ſuperior aid, then, which 
18 promiſed to the pious and upright; let us 
look” up with humble minds; beſeeching 
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| s ER M. the Father of mercies, that, while we ſtudy 
— to act our own part with reſolution and 


vigilance, he would forgive our returning 
weakneſs; would ſtrengthen our conſtancy 


in reſiſting the aſſaults of paſſion; and enable 


us by his grace ſo to govern our minds, that 


without conſiderable interruptions we may 
proceed in a cure of piety and virtue. 


N 


Ir now remains to treat of the govern- 
ment of temper, as included in the -#eeping 
of the heart. Paſſions are quick and ſtrong 
emotions, which by degrees ſubſide. Tem- 


per is the diſpoſition which remains after 
theſe emotions are paſt, and which forms 


the habitual propenſity of the foul. The 
one are like the ſtream when it is ſwoln by 
the torrent, and ruffled by the winds. The 


other reſembles it when running within its 


| bed, with its natural velocity and force. 


The influence of temper is more filent and 
imperceptible than that of paſſion. It ope- 


rates with leſs violence; but as its operation 


is conſtant, it produces effects no leſs. con- 


| ſiderable. It is evident, therefore, that it 


highly 


% EF 
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| ; highly deſerves to be conſidered in a reli- 
Ws gious view. | 


Many, indeed, are WY to behold it in 


mis light. They place a good temper upon 
X | the ſame - footing with a healthy conſtitu- 
uon of body. They conſider it as a natural 
W fclicity which ſome enjoy; but for the want 
of which, others are not morally culpable, 
; nor accountable to God; and hence the 
WS opinion has ſometimes prevailed, that a bad 


temper might be conſiſtent with a ſtate of 


W grace. If this were true, it would overturn 
chat whole doctrine, of which the goſpel is 


ſo full, that regeneration, or change of na- 


WF ture, is the eſſential charaCteriſtic of a Chriſ- 
tian. It would ſuppoſe that grace might 


dwell amidſt malevolence and rancour, and 


that heaven might be enjoyed by ſuch as 


ginal frame of their mind, are more favour- 
ably inclined than others towards certain 
good diſpoſitions and habits. But this af= 
fords no juſtification to thoſe who neglect 
to oppoſe the corruptions to which they are 

C4 N | prone. 
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| are ſtrangers to charity and love, —It will 
readily be admitted, that ſome, by the ori- 
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prone. © Let no man imagine that the "OR 


— man heart is a ſoil altogether unſuſceptible 


1s 5 of culture; or that the worſt temper may 


which we are inclin 
will be placed to Dur account, and every 


not, through the aſſiſtance of grace, be re- 
formed by attention and diſcipline. Settled 


depravity of temper is always owing to our 
owa indulgence. . If, in place of checking, 


we nouriſh that malignity of diſpoſition to 
d, all the conſequences 


excuſe from natural conſtitution be 81 
at the tribunal of Heaven. 


The proper regulation of temper affects 


the character of man in every relation which 
he bears; and includes the whole circle of 
religious and moral duties. This, therefore, 


is a ſubje& of too great extent to be com- 


prehended in one diſcourſe. But it may be 


uſeful to take a general view of it; and, be- 
fore we conclude the doctrine of beeping the 


heart, to ſhew what the habitual temper of 
a good man ought to be, with 4m ona to 


Om to his neighbour, and to himſelf. 


Fi RST, with reſpect to God, what he 
ought to cultivate 1 is a en temper. This 


. | « _ Umports | 


of the Heart. 


3 imports more than the care of perform- 
W ing che offices of religious worſhip. It 
W denotes that ſenſibility of heart towards 
the Supreme Being, which ſprings from 
a deep impreſſion of his perfections on 
the ſoul. It ftands oppoſed, not only 
to that "diſregard of God which forms 


.A 


chat abſence of religious affections which 


= haps, the obligations of duty. They feel 
Wy {ome concern to wort ont their ſalvation. 
But they apply to their duty through mere 


or complacency. More liberal and gene- 
devout temper. God dwells upon his 


| thoughts as a benefactor and a father, to 
= whoſe voice he hearkens with joy. Amidſt 


the deſcription of the impious, but to 


conftraint ; and ſerve God without affection 


= ſometimes prevails among thoſe who are 
= inpcrtetly good. They acknowledge, per- 


rous ſentiments animate the man who is of 


the occurrences of life, his mind naturally 


opens to the admiration of his wiſdom, the 
reverence of His power, the love of his 


to his view as Hamper with the e jmpreſs of 
8 > 5 theſe 


tranſcendent goodneſs. All nature appears 
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theſe perfections. Habitual | gratitude to 
his Maker for mercies paſt, and cheerful 
reſignation to his will in all time to come, 


are the native effuſions of his heart. 


Such a temper as this deſerves to be cul- 


tivated with the utmoſt attention; for it 


contributes, in a high degree, both to our 


improvement and our happineſs. It refines, 


and it exalts human nature. It ſoftens that 
hardneſs which our hearts are ready to con- 
tract from frequent intercourſe with this 
rugged world. It facilitates the diſcharge 
of every duty towards God and man. At 
the ſame time it is a temper peaceful and 


ſerene, elevated and rejoicing. It forms 


the current of our affections to flow in a 
placid tenour. It opens pleaſing proſpects 
to the mind. It baniſhes harſh and bitter 


paſſions; and places us above the reach f 


many of the annoyances. of worldly life. 
When the temper is truly devout, the peace 


F God which paſſeth ae A 
the heart and foul. I proceed, 


SECONDLY, to point out the proper ſtate 


of our temper with reſpe& to one another. 


BY 5 "> Rt i 


of the Heart. © 


happineſs, Chriſtian charity ought to regu- 
late our diſpoſition in mutual intercourſe. 
But as this great principle admits of ſeveral 


of the chief forms under which it ought to 
ſhow itſelf in the uſual tenour of life. Uni- 
verſal benevolence to mankind, when it 
reſts in the abſtract, is a looſe indetermi- 
nate idea, rather than a principle of real 


effect; and too often floats as an uſeleſs 
1 ſpeculation i in-the head, inſtead of WR | 
d the temper and the heart. 
8 What, firſt, preſents itſelf to be recom- 
A mended is a peaceable temper; a diſpoſi- 
:*W tion averſe to give offence, and deſirous of 
er . cultivating harmony, and amicable inter- 
of Wal courſe in ſociety. This ſuppoſes yielding 
fe. and condeſcending manners, unwillingneſs 
ace to contend with others about trifles, and, 
eth in conteſts that are unavoidable, proper 
moderation of ſpirit. Such a temper is the 
ate firſt principle of ſelf-enjoyment. It is the 


baſis of all order and happineſs among 


＋ 


* 


diverſified appearances, let us conſider ſome 


mankind. 
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It is evident, in the general, that if we SE — M. 
conſult either public welfare or private — 
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SERM. mankind. The poſitive and contentious, 
III. 

— the rude and quarrelſome, are the bane of 
' ſociety. | They ſeem deſtined to blaſt the 
ſmall ſhare of comfort which nature has 
here allotted to man. But they cannot diſ- 
turb the peace of others, more than'they 
break their own. "The hurricane rages firſt 
in their own boſom, before it is let forth 
upon the world. In the tempeſts which 
they raiſe, they are always toſt ; and kre⸗ 
quently it is their lot to periſn. 

A peaceable temper muſt be Aude by 
| | a candid one, or a diſpoſition to view the 
| | conduct of others. with fairneſs: and impar- 

tiality. This ſtands oppoſed to a jealous 

2 | and ſuſpicious temper, which aſcribes every 

„ action to the worſt motive, and throws a 
= | black ſhade over every character. As you 

1 | would be happy in yourſelves, or in your 

'F . connections with others, guard againſt this 

=: malignant ſpirit. Study that charity 4obich 

thinketh no evil; that temper which, with- 
out degenerating into credulity, wall diſpoſe 
you to be juſt'; and which can allow you 

to oblerve an error, without imputing it 4 

a crime, 


ö 
| 


of the Heart 


injuries raiſe in a ſuſpicious breaſt; and will 


c walk among men as your OS, not 
your enemies. 

: But to be peaceable, and to be ei 
h is not all that is required. of a good man. 


treſs, wherever it is beheld ; which enters 
dour; and to all with whom he has inter- 


| | tercourſe is gentle, obliging, and humane. 
How amiable appears ſuch a diſpoſition, 


oon narrow intereſts, looks with an evil 


JUT : ; W | 
mm unnatural ſatisfaction feeds on their diſap- 
1 1 | pointments or miſeries! How little does 


he know of the true happineſs of life, who 
offices and kind affections, which, by a 


and cireulate j joy from heart to heart! : 


He muſt cultivate a kind, generous, and 
ſympathizing temper, which feels for diſ- 


into the concerns of his friends with ar- 


= when contraſted with a malicious or envi- 
WT ous temper, which wraps itſelf up in its 


eye on the ſucceſs of others, and with an 


is a ftranger to that intercourſe of good 
pleaſing charm, attach men to one another, 


vou 
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* Lou are not to imagine that a benevo- 
nent temper finds no exerciſe, . unleſs when 
opportunities offer of performing actions of 
high generofity, or of extenſive utility. 
Theſe may ſeldom occur. The condition 
of the greater part of mankind, in a good 
meaſure, precludes them. Bei in the or- 
dinary round of human affairs, a thouſand 
_ occaſions daily. preſent themſelves of miti- 
_ gating the vexations which others ſuffer, of 
ſoothing their minds, of aiding their in- 
_ tereſt, of promoting their cheerfulneſs, or 
eaſe. Such occaſions may relate to the 
ſmaller incidents of life. But let us re- 
member that of ſmall incidents the ſyſtem 
of human life is chiefly: compoſed. The 
attentions which reſpe& theſe, when ſug- 
- geſted by real benignity of - temper, are 
often more material to the happineſs of 
thoſe around us, than actions which carry 
the appearance of greater dignity and ſplen- 
dour. No wiſe or good man ought to ac- 
count any rules of behaviour as below his 
regard, which tend to cement the great 


brotherhood of mankind in comfortable 
union. 


Particularly 


- of the Heart. 2 79 


Particularly in the courſe of that fami- SERM. 
liar intercourſe which belongs to domeſti 
life, all the virtues of temper find an ample 


range. It is very unfortunate, that within 


: that circle, men too often think themſelves 
4 at liberty to give unreſtrained vent to the 
1 caprice of paſſion and humour. Whereas 
d there, on the contrary, more than any 
* where, it concerns them to attend to the 
of government of their heart; to check what 
+ is violent in their tempers, and to ſoften 
or WT vhat is harſh in their manners. For there 
3 the temper is formed. There, the real 
BE character difplays itſelf. The forms of the 
as world diſguiſe men when abroad. But 
he within his own family, every man is known | 
* to be what he truly is.— In all our inter- | 
Re courſe, then, with others, particularly in | 
of that which is cloſeſt -and moſt intimate, let | 
rry us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a gentle 


and friendly temper. This is the temper | = 
bo which, by repeated injunctions, our holy | 8 ll! 
Ki . W-figion ſeeks to form us. This was the | | 
„ emper of Chriſt. This is the temper of 
Heaven. RE EP 8 
WE 
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SERM. WE are now to conſider, | thirdly," the 
proper ſtate of temper, as it reſpects the 
individual himſelf. The baſis of all the 

good diſpoſitions which belong to this head, 

is humility. By this I underſtand, not that 

meanneſs of ſpirit which leads a man to 
undervalue himſelf, and to ſink below his 

rank and character; but what the ſcripture 
expreſſes with great propriety, when it ex- 

| horts every man, not to think of himſelf more 

. bigbly than he ought to think, but to. think 

'_ _ © foberly*. He who adopts all the flattering 
ſuggeſtions of ſelf-love, and forms claims 
upon the world proportioned to the ima- 

ginary opinion which he has conceived of 

his merit, is preparing for himſelf a thou- 

ſand mortifications. Whereas by checking 

the riſings of ill- founded vanity, and re- 

treating within thoſe bounds which a mo- 

= derate eſtimation of our character pre- 
1 ſcribes, we eſcape the miſeries which always 
_— purſue an arrogant mind, and recommend Wi 
ourſelves to the favour both of God and 


- 


* Rom. xii. z. 


Hence 


[ence 


of the Heart. 


of the moſt material requiſites to the pro- 


For a fretful and diſcontented temper ren- 


ders one incapable of performing aright any | 
part in life. It is unthankful and impious 


towards God ; and towards men, provok- 


ing and unjuſt, It is a gangrene which : 


preys on the vitals, and infects the whole 
conſtitution with diſeaſe and putrefaction. 


= Subdue pride and vanity, and you will 
= take the moſt effectual method of eradicat- 


ing this. diſtemper. You will no longer 


dbehold the objects around you with jaun- 
= diced eyes. You will take in good part 
dae bleſſings which Providence is pleaſed to 


beſtow, and the degree of favour which 


your fellowy-- creatures are diſpoſed to grant 


you. Viewing yourſelves, with all your 


imperfections and failings, in a juſt light, | 
you will rather be ſurpriſed at your enjoy= _ 
ing ſo many good things, than diſcontented 45 


becauſe there are any which you want. 


„3 0 From 


Hence will naturally ariſe a contented & E R M. 


temper, which is one of the greateſt bleſ- W 
| ſings that can be enjoyed by man, and one 


per diſcharge of the duties of every ſtation. 
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From a bumble and contented temper 


. * ſpring a cheerful one. This, if not 


in itſelf a virtue, is at leaſt the garb in 
which virtue ſhould be always arrayed. 
Piety and goodneſs ought never to be mark- 
ed with that dejection which ſometimes 


takes riſe from ſuperſtition, but which is 


the proper portion only of guilt. At the 
ſame time, the cheerfulneſs belonging to 


virtue is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 


that light and giddy temper which charac- 
terizes folly, and is ſo often found among 
the diſſipated and vicious part of mankind, 
Their gaiety is owing to à total want of 


reflexion; and brings with it the uſual con- 


ſequences of an unthinking habit, ſhame, 
remorſe, and heavineſs of heart, in the end, 
The cheerfulneſs of a well-regulated. mind, 


- ſprings from a good conſcience and the fa- 


your of heaven, and is bounded by tem- 


perance and reaſon. It makes a man 


happy in himſelf, and promotes the hap- 


pineſs of all around him. It is the clear 


1 N och ; 


and calm tunſhine of a mind illuminated by 


Hey; and virtue. It crowns all other good 


r nh En EW ob 
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heart, 


Such, on the whole, is the temper, or 


| habitual frame of mind, in a good man: 


Devout towards God; towards men, peace- 
able, candid, affectionate and humane 
within -himſelf, humble, contented and 
cheerfal. To the eſtabliſhment of this hap- 
py temper all the directions which I before 


ſuggeſted for the due regulation of the 


thoughts, and for the government of the 
paſſions, naturally conduce; in this they 
ought to iſſue; and when this temper is 
thoroughly formed within us, then may 


the heart be eſteemed to have been Leßt 


with all diligence. That we may be thus 
enabled to keep it, for the ſake both of pre- 


ſent enjoyment and of preparation for 


greater happineſs, let us earneſtly pray to 
Heaven. A greater bleſſing we cannot 


implore of the Almighty, than that he 


who made the human heart, and who 


knows | its frailties, would aſſiſt us to ſub- 


„FE 
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dipoſidons, and comprehends the general 8 LA ** 
effect which they ought to Nee on the — — 
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8 * M. Jet it to that diſcipline which eeliaidh re- 
- auires, which reaſon approves, but which 


his grace alone can enable us to main- 
tain. 


J * R 1 O "WM. 


On the UncnaneEABLENESS of the 
MTs Drvixz Narunz. FL 


JAS! * 17. 


Every good and every perfect gt oY is * 
above, and cometh down from the Father 
of Lights, with whom is no e 


rind e N . e 8 


HE divine nature, in n PAY SERM.. 
| attracts our love; in others, com- IV. 
mands our reverence; i all, is entitled to 
dhe higheſt attention from the human mind. 
We never elevate our thoughts, in a pro- 
per manner, towards the Supreme Being, 
without returning to our own ſphere with _ 
ſentiments more improved; and if, at any 
time, his greatneſs oppreſſes our thoughts, © 
: 2 . his | 


86 
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'SERM. his moral perfections always afford us re- 


ef. His almighty power, his infinite 


wiſdom and ſuprenie goodneſs, are ſounds + 
familiar to our ears. In his immutability 
we are leſs: accuſtomed to confider him; 
and yet it is this perfection which, perhaps, 
more than any other diſtinguiſhes the di- 
vine nature from the human; gives com- 
plete energy to all its other attributes, and 
entitles it to the higheſt adoration. For, 
hence are derived the regulat order of na- 


ture and the ſtedfaſtneſs of the univerſe. 


Henee flows the unchanging tenour of thoſe 
laws. which, from age to age, regulate the 
cohduct of kind. Hence the uniform- 
ity os that government, _ the cnn pg 


our truſt and an Goodneſt could 


produte no more than feeble and wavering 


hopes, and power would command very 
imperfect reverence, if we were left to 


ſuſpect thar the platis which goodneſs had 
Faified migkt alter, or that the power of 
_ Gttyitg them into execution might de- 
_ The 3 of God, theres 
111 5 : fore, 


- the Divine Nature, 


W fore, as unchangeable in his nature and in SERM. 


RM. 


all his perfections, muſt undoubtedly be — 


fruitful both of inſtruction and of conſola- 
tion to man. I ſhall, firſt, endeavour to 
illuſtrate in ſome degree the nature of the 
divine immutability ; ; and then make ap- 
Fenn of it to our own a pgs 


EVE Kr. $64 and every perfie gi ih 


ceometh down from the Father of Lights. 
The title which in the text is given to the 


Deity, carries an elegant alluſion to the Sun, 
the ſource of light, the molt univerſal be- 


nefactor of nature, the moſt regular and 


conſtant of all the great. bodies with which 
we are acquainted in the univerſe. Yet 


even with the Sun there are certain degrees 


of variableneſs. He apparently riſes and 
ſets; he ſeems to approach. nearer to us in 


Rong and to r etir E farther off In win Eh 


; his influence is varied by the ſeaſons, 
100 his luſtre is affected by the clouds. 


Whereas with him who is the - Father of 


Lights, of whoſe everlaſting brightneſs the 
der of the Sun is but a faint image, 


G 4 | f chere 
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* * there is no /hadorw of turning, not che moſt 
9 diſtant approach to change. In his being 
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or eſſence it is plain that alteration can ne- 
ver take place. For as his exiſtence is de- 
rived from no prior cauſe, nor dependent 


on any thing without himſelf, his nature 
can be influenced by no power, can be 
affected by no accident, can be impaired 
by no time. From everlaſting- to everlaſt- 
ing, he continues the ſame. Hence it is 


ſaid, that he only hath immortality ; that is, 
*he poſſeſſes 3 it in a manner incommunicable 


to all other beings. Eternity i is deſcribed 


as the high and holy place in which he 
Teelleth, it is a habitation in which none 
but the Father of Lights can enter. The 
name which he taketh to himſelf i is, I am. 


Of other things, ſome have heen and others 


ſhall be; but this is he which ic, which 
Was, and which is to come. All time 18 his; f 
it is meaſured out by him in limited por- 
tions to the various orders of created beings; ; 
but his own. exiſtence fills equally every 
point of duration; the firft and the laſt, the 


beginning and the od the Jum Yefterday, to- 


BY: ad for ever. 
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As in his hr ſo in his n. and 8 ERM. 
perfeclions, it is impoſſible there can be any Kemps 
change. To. imperfe& natures only it be- 

| longs to improve and to decay. Every al- 

W teration which they undergo in their abili- 
tes or diſpoſitions, flows either from inter- 
na defect, or from the influence of a ſuperior 
cauſe. But as no higher cauſe can bring 
from without any acceſſion to the divine 
nature, ſo within itſelf it contains no prin- 
cd ple of decay. For the ſame reaſon that 
de ſelf-exiſtent Being was from the begin- 
| | ning powerful. and wile, juſt and good, he 
muſt continue unalterably ſo for ever. Hence 

W with much propriety the divine perfections 
we deſeribed in ſcripture by alluſions to 
= tho objects to which. we aſcribe the moſt 
permanent ſtability. His righteouſneſs is 
3 like the ſtrong mountains. His mercy is in 
be beavers; and bis faithfulneſs reacheth 
no be clouds. Theſe perfections of the 
divine nature differ widely from the human 
virtues, which are their faint ſhadows. The 
juſtice of men is at one time ſevere, at an- 
co ther time e relenting; ; their goodneſs is ſome- 

OT times 
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On the U nehangeableneſs of 


_ SERM. times confined to a partial fondneſs * a 
IV. 
few, ſometimes runs out into a blind in- 


dulgence towards all. But goodneſs and 
Juſtice are in the Supreme Being calm and 
ſteady principles of action, which, enlight- 
ened by perfect wiſdom, and never either 


warped by pattiality, or diſturbed by paſſion, 
- perſevere in one regular and conſtant tenor. 


Among men they may ſometimes break forth 
with nf oa ſplendour, like thoſe wan- 
dering fires which illuminate for a little the 


_ darkneſs of the night. But in God they 
| thine with that uniform brightneſs, which 


we can liken to nothing ſo much as to the 
untroubled, eternal 1 8 of * higheſt 
heavens. 

From this follows, what 1s chiefly mate- 
rial for us to attend to, that in the courſe 
of his operations towards mankind, in his 
counſels and decrees, in his laws, his pro- 
miſes, and his threatenings, there is 20 va- 
Frableneſs nor ſhadow of turning with the 
Almighty. | Known to him from the begin- 
ning were all bis works. In the divine idea 
a . * of md exiſted, long 

| before 


the Divine Nature. or. 


before the foundations of the earth were laid. 8 1 8 A*. 
When he aid, Let there be hight, he only v 
realized the great plan which from everlaſt= 
ing he had formed iti his own mind. Fore- 
ſeen by him was every revolution which 
the courſe 6f ages was to produce. | What- 
ever the counſels of men can effect was | 
comprehended ' in his decree. No new emers 
gency can ariſe to ſurpriſe him. No 4gita- 
tions of anger or of ſorrow, of fear or of 
hope, can ſhake his mind or influence bis 
conduct. He reſts in the eternal poſſeſſion 
of that ſupreme beatitude, which neither 
the virtues nor the crimes of men can in the 
leaſt affect. From a motive of overflowing 
goodneſs, he reared up the univerſe. As 
the etertial lover of righteouſneſs, he rules i it. 
The whole ſyſtem of his government is 


fixed; his laws are irrevocable; and what 


he once loveth, He loveth to the end. In 
ſcripture, indeed, he is ſometimes ſaid to 
be grieved, and 1 repent; But ſuch expreſ- 
ſions, it is obvious, are employed from ac- 
commodation. to common conception; in | 
the ande manner as when bodily organs are 


in 
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8 7 R 72 in other paſſages aſcribed to God. The 


On the U. nchangeableneſs of 


ſcripture, as a rule of life addreſſed to the 
multitude, muſt make uſe of the language 


| of men. The divine nature, repreſented 1 in 


its native ſublimity, would have tranſcended 


all human conception. When, upon the 


reformation of ſinners, God is ſaid to repent 


of the evil which he had threatened againſt 


them, this intimates no more, than that he 


ſuits his diſpenſations to the alterations which 
take place in the characters of men. His 
diſpoſition towards good and eyil continues 
the ſame, but varies in its application as its 
obj es vary; juſt as the laws themſelves, 


which are capable of no change of affeQion, 


bring rewards or puniſhments at different 
times to the ſame perſon, according as his 
behaviour alters. Immutability i is indeed ſo 


cloſely connected with the notion of ſupreme 
perfection, that whereyer any rational con- 


ceptions of a Deity have taken place, this 
attribute has been aſcribed to him. Reaſon 
taught the wiſe and refleQing i in every age 
to believe, that, as what is eternal cannot 
die, fo what is perfect can never vary, and 


%* 


that 
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Being. 

FROM the conteriplatiht of this obvious, 
conſider what effect the ſerious conſideration 
of it ought to produce on our mind ans be- 
haviour, 

- courſe by removing an objeCtion which the 
form againſt religious ſervices, and in par- 
purpoſe, it may be urged, is homage ad- 
dreſſed to a Being whoſe purpoſe is unal- 
| terably fixed; to whom our righteouſneſs 


can perſuade, and by no fupplications we 


but fundamental truth, let us proceed to 
the practical improvement of it. Let us 


It will be proper to lagi this bend of diſ- 
doctrine I have illuſtrated may appear to 


ticular againſt the duty of Prayer. To what 


extendeth not; whom by no arguments we 


can mollify ? The objection would have 
weight if our religious addrefſes were de- 
ſigned to work any alteration on God; ei- 
ther by giving him information of what Ds” © 
| 6d. not know; or by exciting affections 

̃ 6 Which 
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* b N. which he did not poſſeſs; or by inducing 


bim to change meaſures which he had pre- 


viouſly formed. But they are only crude 
and imperfe& notions of religion which can 


ſuggeſt ſuch ideas. The change which our 


devotions are intended to make is upon our- 


| ſelves, not upon the Almighty. Their chief WM 
efficacy is derived from the good diſpoſitions Wl 


Which they raiſe and cheriſh in the human Wl 
ſoul. By pouring out pious ſentiments and 
deſires before God, by adoring his perfec- i 
tion and confeſſing our own unworthineſs, Wl 
1 expreſſing our dependence on his aid, 

ur gratitude for his paſt favours, our ſub» 
willen to his preſent will, our truſt in his 


future merey, we cultivate ſuch affeQtions Wl 

as ſyit our place and ſtation in the univerſe, 
and are thereby prepared for becoming ob- 
| jects of the divine grace. Accordingly fre- 


quent aſſurances are given us in Scripture, 


' that the prayers of ſincere worſhippers, pre- Wil 
ferred through the great Mediator, ſhall be 


productive of the happieſt effects. When 


they aſt;*they ſhall receive; when they ſeth, 
| BY * find ; When . knock, i ſpall be 


* 


1 
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opened to them. Prayer is appointed to be 8 8 M. 
the channel for conveying the divine grace — 
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to mankind, becauſe the wiſdom of Heaven 
ſay it to be one of the molt powerful means 
of improving the human heart. . 
When religious homage is conſidered in 
this light, as a great inſtrument of ſpiritual 
and moral improvement, all the objections 
which ſcepticiſm can form from the divine 
immutability, conclude with no more farce 
againſt prayer, than againſt eyery ather 
mean of improvement which reaſon bas 
ſuggeſted to man. If prayer be ſuperflyous 


becauſe God is unchangeable, we might 


upon ſimilar grounds conclude, that it is 


W needleſs to labour the earth, to nouriſh our 


bodies, or to cultivate our minds, becauſe 


| 5 the fertility of the ground, the continuance 


of our life, and the degree of our under 
ſtanding, depend upon an immutable So- 


sworreign, and were from all eternity fore - 
een by him. Such abſurd eoneluſions rea- 
on has ever repudiated. To every plain 


and found underſtanding it has clearly dic» 
nr, that to explore the unknown purpoſes 
of 


— 
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SERM. of Heaven belongs not to us; but that He 
IV. 

wo decrees the end, certainly requires the 
means ; and that in the diligent employment 
of all the means which can advance either 
our temporal or ſpiritual felicity, the chief 
exertions of human wiſdom and human 
duty conſiſt. Aſſuming it then for an un- 
doubted principle, that reli gion is a reaſon- 
able ſervice, and that, though with the Fa- 
tber of Lights there be no variableneſs, the 
homage of his creatures is nevertheleſs for 

che wiſeſt reaſons required by him, I pro- 

ceed to ſhew what ſentiments the contem- 
plation of divine immutability ſhould raiſe 
in our minds, and, what duties it ſhould 
Ny . 


* Lzr it excite us to admire and adore. 
Filled with profound reverence, let us look 
up to that Supreme Being who ſits from 
everlaſting on the throne of the univerſe; 
moving all things, but remaining immove- 
able himſelf; directing every revolution of 
the creation, but affected by no revolutions 
of events or of time. He beholds the heavens 
and 
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riods he raiſes up, or he diſſolves worlds. 
But amidſt all the convulſions of changing 


W nd periſhing nature, his glory and felicity 


remain unaltered. —The view of great and 
ſtupendous objects in the natural world 
ſtrikes the mind with ſolemn awe. What 
veneration, then, ought to be inſpired by 
the contemplation of an object ſo ſublime 
as the eternal and unchangeable ruler of the 


E univerſe ! The compoſure and ſtillneſs: of 


thought introduced by ſuch-a meditation has 
a powerful tendency both to purify and to 
elevate the heart. It effaces, for a time, 
thoſe trivial ideas, and extinguiſhes thoſe 
low paſſions, which ariſe from the circle of 
vain and paſling objects around us. It opens 
the mind to all the ſentiments of devotion ; | 
and accompanies devotion with that pro- 
found reverence which guards it from every 
improper exceſs. When we conſider the 
Supreme Being as employed in works of 
love; when we think of his condeſcenſion 


bo the human race in ſending his Son to 
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and the "NY War old as a garment, an oy 8 ERM. 
decay like a ugſture. At their appointed pe- — 
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3 M. dwell on the earth ; encouraged by vou 
and warmed by gratitude, we are ſometimes 
in danger of preſuming too much on his 
goodneſs, and of indulging a certain fond- 
neſs of affection, which is unſuitable to our 
humble and dependent ſtate. It is neceſ- 
fary that He ſhould frequently appear to 
dur minds in all that majeſty with which 
the immutability of his nature clothes him; 
in order that reverence may be combined 
with love, and that a mixture of ſacred awe 
may chaſten the rapturous effuſions of warm 
devotion. Servile fear, indeed, would cruſh 
the ſpirit of ingenuous and affectionate ho- 
mage. But that reverence which ſprings 
from elevated conceptions of the divine na- 
ture, has a happy effect in checking the 
forwardneſs of imagination, reſtraining our 
affections within due bounds, and compo- 
ſing our thoughts at the ſame time : chat i 

exalts them. ET 91 
When, from the oration of the un- 
Guat perfection of the Almighty, we 
return to the view of our own ſtate, the firſt 
| ſentiment which ought naturally to ariſe, is | 
es ED 2 „ that 
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irs cat of ſelf-abaſement. We are too apt to 


cs ve lified up by any little diſtinctions which 
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his 5 : we poſſeſs; and to fancy ourſelves great, hs 


d- WF only becauſe there are others whom we con- 
ur der as leſs. But what is man with all his 


e advantages and boaſted powers before the 
to ceternal Father of Lights? With God there 
ich ; F is no variableneſs ; with man there is no 
m; ability. Virtue and vice divide the em- 
ed poire of his mind; and wiſdom and: folly 
we Bl W alternately rule him. Hence he is change- 


able in his defigns, fickle in his friendſhips, 
fluctuating in his Whole character. His 
ilfe is a ſeries of contradictions. He is one 
ching to-day, and another to-morrow 3 

W ſometimes obliged by experience to alter his 
purpoſe, and often led to change it through 
i levity. Variable and unequal himſelf, he 
Wy is ſurrounded with fleeting objects. He is 


place. He has hardly time to contemplate 


ſelf, and 1 in all the objects with which he is 
2 H 2 eee 


| this ſcene of viciſſitude, before he too is 
ſwept away. Thus eircumſtanced in him- 


placed as in the midſt of a torrent, where all 
things are rolling by, and nothing keeps its 
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connected, let him be admoniſhed to is 
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humble and modeſt. Let the contempla- 
tion of the unchanging glory of his Creator 
inſpire him with ſentiments of due ſubmiſ- 
ſion. Let it teach him to know his proper 
place; and check that vanity which is ſo 
ready to betray him into guilt. 

Let the ſame meditation affect him with 
a deep ſenſe of what he owes to the good- 


neſs of the Deity. His goodneſs never ap- 


pears in ſo ſtriking a light, as when viewed 
in connexion with his greatneſs. The de- 
ſcription Which is given of him in the text 
calls, in this view, for our particular atten- 
tion. It preſents to us the moſt amiable 
union of condeſcenſion with majeſty, of the 


moral with the natural perfections of God, 


which . eg be exhibited to the ima- 
gination of man. From the Father of Lights, 
ig no variableneſs, neither 


ſhadow of turning, cometh down every good 
and perfect gift. The moſt independent of 
all Beings is repreſented as the moſt benefi- 
cent, He who is eternal and immutable, 
exalted above all, and incapable of receiving 

8 returns 
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returns from any, is the liberal and un- 


wearied Giver of every thing that is good. 


Wet ſuch views of the divine nature not 


only call forth gratitude and praiſe; but 


prompt us to imitate what we adore. : Let 
them ſhew us that benevolence is divine; 
that to ſtoop from our fancied grandeur in 
order to aſſiſt and relieve one another, is ſo 


far from being any degradation of character, 


that it is our trueſt honour, and our neareſt. 


reſemblance to the F. ather of Lights. ' 


II. Lion the 8 of the divine 
immutability convince us, that the method 


of attaining the favour of Heaven is one 


and invariable. Were the Almighty a ca- 


pricious and inconſtant Being, like man, 
we ſhould be at a loſs what tenour of con- 


duct to hold. In order to conciliate his 


grace, we might think of applying ſome- | 


times to one ſuppoſed principle of his incli- 
nation, ſometimes to another; and bewil- 
dered amidſt various attempts, would be 
overwhelmed with diſmay. The guilty 
wald eſſay to ne him. The timid, 

| SS ſometimes 
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8 - — M. ſometimes by auſtere mortifications, ſome- 


— times by coſtly gifts, ſometimes by obſe- 


quious rites, would try to appeaſe him. 


Hence, in fact, have ariſen all the corrup- 
tions of religious worſhip. among men; 
from their forming the divine character 
upon their own, and aſeribing to the Sove- 
reign of the Univerſe the mutability of hu- 


man paſſions. '' God is repreſented by the 


plalmiſt David as ſaying to the wicked, Thou 
thougbteſf that I was altogether ſuch” an one 
as thyſelf . This continues to be the de- 
ſcription of all the ſuperſtitious and enthu- 
ſiaſtic ſeas which, ſince the 890 of David, 
have ſprung up in the world. 
It is our peculiar happineſs Ander the go- 


| ipel to have God revealed to us in his ge- 


nuine character, as without 'variableneſs or 
ſhadow. of turning. We know that at no 
time there is any change, either in his af- 
fections, or in the plan of his adminiſtra- 
tion. One light always ſhines upon us 
from above. One clear and direct path is 
always Wed out to man. The Supreme 


N „ Plat 1. 21, 
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Being is, and was, and ever will be, the 8 ER M. 
ſupporter of order and virtue; the righteous Comms 
Lord loving - righteouſneſs. The external 
forms of religion may vary; but under all 
diſpenſations which proceed from God, its 
ſubſtance is the ſame... It tends continually 
to one point, the purification of man's heart 

and life. This was the object of the origi- 

nal law of nature. This was the ſcope of 

the Moſaic inſtitution amidſt all its ſacrifices 

and rites; and this is unqueſtionably the 

end of the goſpel. So invariably conſtant 

is God to this purpoſe, that the diſpenſation 

of mercy in Chriſt Jeſus, which admits of 

the vicarious atonement and righteouſneſs 

of a Redeemer, makes no change in our | 
obligation to fulfil the duties of a good life. 

The Redeemer himſelf hath taught us, that 

to the end of time the moral/law continues 

in its full force; and that zill heaven and 

earth paſs \away, one jot or tittle fhall in no 

wiſe paſe from it . This is the only inftitu= © 
tion known to men, whoſe authority is uns 
changing and conſtant. Human laws rife 


C 
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8 NY M. and fall with the empires that gave them 
w—— birth. Syſtems of philoſophy vary with the 


progreſs, of knowledge and light. Manners, 


ſentiments, and opinions, alter with the 


courſe of time. But throughout all ages, 


and amidſt all revolutions, the rule of mo- 


ral and religious conduct is the fame. It 


partakes of that immutability of the divine 


nature, on which it is founded. Such as 
it was delivered to the firſt worſhippers of 
God, it continues to be, at this day, to us; 
and ſuch it ſhall remain to our poſterity for 
ever. | 1 


' LEY 


| III. Lr the contemplation of this per- 


fection of the divine nature teach us to 


imitate, as far as our frailty will permit, 
that conſtancy and ſtedfaſtneſs which we 
adore. All the moral attributes of the Su- 


preme Being, are ſtandards of character 


towards which we ought to aſpire. But 


as in all theſe perfections there are proper- 


ties peculiar to the divine nature, our endea- 
vours to reſemble them are laid under great 
reſtriQions * the diſſimilarity between our 


nature 


— 


© 
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nature and the divine. With reſpect to 
that attribute which we now conſider, the 


circumſtances are evident which preclude 
improper imitation. To man it is fre- 
quently neceſſary to correct his errours, and 
to change his conduct. An attempt, there- 


fore, to continue wholly invariable would, 
in our ſituation, be no other than impru- 


dent and criminal obſtinacy. But withal,. 


the immutable rectitude of the Deity ſhould 
lead us to aſpire after fixedneſs of principle 
and uniformity in conduct, as the glory of 
the rational nature. Impreſſed with the 
ſenſe of that ſupreme excellence which 
reſults from unchanging goodneſs, faith- 


AEM: 


fulneſs and truth, let us become aſhamed 


of that levity which degrades the human 


character. Let us ponder our paths, act 


upon a well-regulated plan, and remain 
conſiſtent with ourſelves. Contemplating 
the glory of the Father of Lights, let us 


aim at being transformed, in ſome degree, 


into the Py my oY gory t to glory. Fi- 


nally, 7 
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_ IV. Lew the divine immutability become 

—— the ground of confidence and truſt to good 
men, amidſt all the revolutions of this un- 
certain world. This is one of the chief im- 
provements to be made of the ſubject, and 
thereforè requires full illuſtration. There 
are three lights 1 in which we may view the 
benefit redounding to us from that attribute 
of God which we now conſider. It aſſures 
us of the conſtancy of nature; of the regu- 
lar adminiſtration of Providence; of the 
certain accompliſhment of mu the divine 
promiies. | 


. Firſt, it gives us 3 to depend on as 

| ran uniform courſe of nature. On 
the unchangeableneſs of God reſts the ſta- 
bility of the univerſe. What we call the 
laws of nature are no other than the decrees 
of the Supreme Being. It is becauſe He is 
without variableneſs or ſhadow of turning 
that thoſe laws have continued the ſame 

| ſince the beginning of the world; that the 
Sun ſo conſtantly obſerves his time of riſing 
and going down; that the ſeaſons annually 


return; the tides perivdicatly ebb and flow; 
the 
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we earth yields its fruits at ſtated 1 J 
and the human body and mental powers 
advance to maturity by a regular progreſs. 


W there is no ſtop nor interruption; no change 
nor innovatic 


hand which gave the firſt impulſe to the 
powers of nature, reſtrains them from ever 
exceeding their preſcribed line. Hence 
ariſes the chief comfort of our preſent life. 
We find ourſelves in a regular and orderly. 
world. We look forward to a known ſuc-/ 
ceſſion of events. We are enabled to form 
plans of action. From the cauſe; we calcu=. 
nate the effect; and from the paſt, we rea- 
== ſon with confidence concerning the future. 

| Accuſtomed from our infancy to this con- 
ſtancy in nature, we are hardly ſenſible of 
the bleſſing. Familiarity has the ſame. ef- 
fect here, as in many other enjoyments, to 


take an oppoſite view of things. Let us 
A luppoſe, * we had any cauſe to dread 
| | capriciouſneſs 
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In all thoſe motions and operations which 
are inceſſantly going on throughout nature, 


n; no deſſection from their 
main ſcope. The ſame powerful and ſteady 


efface gratitude. But let us, for a moment, 
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8 By M. capriciouſneſs or change in the power who 
— rules the courſe of nature; any ground to 
ſuſpect that, but for one day, the Sun 
might not riſe, nor the current of the wa- 
ters hold their uſual courſe, nor the laws of 
motion and vegetation proceed as we have 
been accuſtomed to behold them. What 
diſmay would inſtantly fill all hearts! 
what horror would ſeem to overſpread the 
whole face of Nature! What part could we 
act, or whither could we run, in the midſt 
of convulſions which | overturned all the 
meaſures we had formed for happineſs, or 
for ſafety? The preſent abode of man 
would then become, as Job deſcribes the 
region of the grave, a land of darkneſs, at 
darkneſs itſelf, and the ſhadow of death ; 
without any order; and where the light is as 
darkneſs *. With what joy ought we then 

to recognize an unvarying and ſtedfaſt ruler, 
under whoſe dominion we have no ſuch 
diſaſters to dread ; but can depend on the 
courſe of Nature continuing to proceed as 


Job x. 22. 
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it has ever gone on, until the period ſhall 
| arrive of its final diſſolution! | 


Bo PT: though the th we of Nevin be 
conſtant like their Author, yet in the 
affairs of men there is much variety and 
change. All that regards our preſent pol- 
ſeſſions and enjoyments was, for wiſe rea- 
ſons, left, in a great meaſure, uncertain ; 
and from this uncertainty ariſes the diſtreſs 


which we lie open, we lock round with 
anxious eyes, and eagerly graſp at every 
object which appears to promiſe us ſecu- 
W rity. But in vain is the whole circle of 
= human things explored with this view. 
There is nothing on earth ſo ſtable as to 
aſſure us of undiſturbed reſt, nor ſo power- 
ful as to afford us conſtant protection. 


N 

r, the labours of men. What we build up, 
h they inceſſantly deſtroy. The public con- 
1e dition of nations, and the private fortunes of 
18 individuals, are alike ſubje& to reverſe. 


Life never retains long the ſame form. Its 


whole 
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of human life. Senſible of the changes to 


Time, death, and change, triumph over all 
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TER M. whole ſcenery is continually ſhifting around 
oye us——Amidſt thoſe endleſs viciſſitudes, 


what can give any firm conſolation, any 


ſatisfying reſt to the heart, except the domi- 


nion of a wiſe and righteous ſovereign, 
with whom'"there is no variableneſs nor ſba- 
dow of turning? Though all things change, 


and wie ourſelves be involved in the general 
mutability, yet as long as there is fixed and 
permanent goodneſs at the head of the uni- 


verſe, we are aſſured that the great intereſts 
of all good men ſhall be ſafe. That river 
perpetually flows, the fireams whereof make 
glad the city of God. We know that the 
Supreme Being loved righteouſneſs from 
the beginning of days, and that he will 
continue to love it to the laſt. Under his 


government none of thoſe revolutions hap- 


pen which have place among the kingdoms 
of the earth; where princes die and new 
ſovereigns aſcend the throne; new miniſ- 
ters and new counſels ſuceeed; the whole 
face of affairs is changed; and former plans 
fall into oblivion. - But the throne of the Lord 
is eſtabliſhed for ever ; and the thoughts of his 

e n heart 
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heart endure to all generations. We ſerve SERM. 
IV. 
the ſame” God whom our fathers: worſhip= — 


ped, and whom our poſterity ſhall adore. 


His unchanging dominion comprehends all 
events and all ages; eftabliſhes a connect- 
ing principle which holds together the paſt, 
the preſent, and the future; gives ſtability 


to things Which in eden are fluctuat- 


ing, and extracts order from thoſe which 
appear moſt confuſed. Well may the carth 
rejoice, and the multitude of ifles be glad, 
becauſe there reigneth over the univerſe "ERS 
an immutable R - 

Were you 'to unhinge this. great article 
of faith; were you either to ſay with tht 
Vol, that there is no God, or to ſuppoſe with 
me ſuperſtitious, that the God Who rules 
s variable and capricious; you would in- 


deed lay the axe to the root of” the tree, and 
cut down, with one blow, the hope and 


ſecurity op mankind. For you. would then 
leave nothing in the whole compaſs of na- 
ture, but a round of caſual and tranſitory 


being; no foundation of truſt, no protec- 
tion to the Tighteous, no ſtedfaſt principle 
| N 
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to uphold and to regulate the ſucceſſion of 
exiſtence... Inſtead of that magnificent ſpec- 
tacle which the world now. exhibits, when 
beheld i in connexion with. the divine go- 
vernment, it would then only preſent to 
view, a multitude of ſhort-lived creatures 
| ſpringing out of the duſt, wandering on 
the face of the earth without guide or pro- 
tector, ſtruggling for a few years againſt 
the torrent of uncertainty and change; 


15 and then ſinking into utter oblivion, and 


vaniſhing like viſions of the night. Myſf- 
terious obſcurity would involve the begin- 
ning of things; diſorder would mark their 
progreſs; and the blackneſs of darkneſs 
would cover their final reſult. Whereas, | 
when Faith enables us to diſcover an uni- 
verſal Sovereign, whoſe power never fails 
and whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs never 
change, che proſpect. clears up on every 
ſide. A ray from the great ſource of light 
ſeems to illuminate the whole creation. 
Good men diſcover a Parent and a friend. 
They attain a fortreſs in every danger; 2 
refuge amidft all ſtorms, a drwelling-plact 

| 1 8 * in 


2 * 
* 
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the Divine Nature. 3 


in all generations. They are no longer Rus, 8 TRAE 
of evil tidings. Their heart is fixed, tu 
ing in the __ 5 pe | 


Tuovon theſe 8 from the un- 


changing tenour of Divine government 
cannot but afford much comfort to good 
W men, their ſatisfaction, however, becomes 
ſtill more complete, when they conſider 
we explicit promiſes which are given them 
in the word of God. The immutability of 
W the divine purpoſe aſſures them moſt per- 
fedly of thoſe promiſes being fulfilled in 
due time, how adverſe ſoever circumſtances 
| may at preſent appear to their accompliſh- | 
ment. The firength of Iſrael is not a man 
that he ſhould lie, nor the ſon of man that he 
ſhould repent. Hath he ſaid it, and ſhall he 
not do it ? © Hath he ſpoken, and ſpall he not 
make it good? Men have the command 
only of the preſent time, When that is 
ſuffered to paſs, changes may befal, either 
| in their own fate, or in the ſituation of _ 
things around them, which ſhall defeat their 
beſt intentions in our behalf, and render all 

Vox. II. 1 their 
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their promiſes A Hence, even ſet- 
ting aſide the danger of human inconſtancy, 
the confidence which we can repoſe on any 
earthly protector is extremely imperfett. 
Man, in his higheft glory, is but a reed 
floating on the ſtream of time, and forced 
to follow every new direction of the cur- 
rent. But God is the rock of ages. All 


time is equally in his hands. Intervening 


accidents” cannot embarraſs him; nor amy 
unforeſeen obſtacle retard the performance 
of his moſt diſtant promiſe. One day is with} 8 
the Lord as a thouſand years ; and a thous | 
ſand years are as one day. There is no Wi 
viciſſitude of the human ftate in which good 
men cannot take ſanctuary with him as 2 
ſiure and abiding friend; the ſafe conductor 
of their pilgrimage here, as well as the eter- M 
nal reſt of their ſouls hereafter. All their 
patrons may deſert them; and all their Wi 
friends may die: but the Lord fill live, i 
who is their roch; and the moſt high God, 
"aoho is their redeemer. He hath Sy 
that he wil not leave them when they art 


. nor " forfle 2 when their frreng!h 
foe! 


the Divine Nature. 


faith; had that even when their * foal SE TI M. 


faint, and their fleſh fail, he will be the 3 
Arengtb of their heart and their portion for 
ever. His immutability is not only the 
ground of truſt in him during their .] 
abode on earth, but gives them the ſatisfac- 
tion of looking forward to the ſame wiſe 

and good adminiſtration as continued to the 

end of time. When departing hence, and 
bidding adieu to life, with all its changeful _ 
ſcenes, they can with comfort and peace 

leave their family, their friends, and their 
deareſt concerns, in the hands of that God 
who reigneth for ever; and whoſe. counte= 

nance ſhall always behold the upright with 

| the ſame complacency. My days are like a 

| ſhadow that declineth, and I am withered 

| bike the graſs. But thou, O Lord, ſhalt en- 

| dure for ever; and thy remembrance. to all 

| generations. 2 he children of thy. ſervants. 


Dall continue; and their VI 1 be . : 
| bliſhed before thee *. | 
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8 5 M. without variableneſs or ſhadow of turning. 
lt inſpires them with ſentiments of devout, 
humble, and grateful adoration. It points 

out to them the unvarying tenour of con- 

duct which they ought to hold; checks their 
fickleneſs and inconftancy ; and amidſt all 

diſtreſſes and fears affords them comfort. 

The immutability of God is the fureſt baſis 

on which their hopes can be built. It is 

indeed the pillar on which the whole uni- 
verſe reſts On ſuch ſerious and ſolemn 
meditations let our thoughts often dwell, in 

order to correct that folly and levity which 

are ſo apt to take poſſeſſion of the human 

heart. And if our minds be overawed, and 

even depreſſed, with ſo high a view of the 
divine nature, let them be relieved by the 
reflection, that to this unchangeable God 
we are permitted to look up through a gra- 
cious Mediator, who, though poſſeſſed of 
divine perfection, is not unconſcious bf hu- | 

man OW and Fu: 
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1 On the COMPASSION of CHRIST. 
e | | | | 
t. | n 
bh Preached at ho 8 of the . of the 
8 Lord's Supper. 
18 1 
i 
an 
in 
ch 
| HeBrews iv. 15. 
lan a 
nd ye have not an high orief which cannot be 
the touched with the Feeling of our infirmities ; F 


but wwas in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without fi fn Ns | 


— 


HEN we compare * — of SERM. 
| Providence with the plans of men, 
we find a like difference obtain as in the CEE 
works of nature compared with thoſe of art. 
The works of art may, at firſt view, appear 
the moſt hiniſhed and beautiful; but when 
1 . e 
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: TD M. the eye is afliſted to pry into their contexture, 
—— the niceſt workmanſhip is diſcerned to be 
rough and blemiſhed. Whereas the works 
of nature gain by the moſt accurate exami- 
nation; and. thoſe which on a ſuperficial 
ſurvey appeared defective or rude, the more 
intimately they are inſpected, diſcover the 
more exact conſtruction and conſummate 
beauty. In the ſame manner the ſyſtems 
of worldly policy, though at firſt they ſeem 
plauſible and profound, ſoon betray in their 
progreſs the narrowneſs of the human un- 
derſtanding; while thoſe diſpenſations of 
Providence Which appeared to furniſh ob- 
jections either againſt the goodneſs or the 
vwiſdom of Heaven, have, upon a more ex- 
tenſive view of their conſequences, fre- 
quently afforded the moſt "EOS: proofs of 
bot. 
GO manife TT in * fe ſh was to. the Jews 
a ftumbling-block, and to the Greeks fooliſh- 
neſs, It contradifted every prepoſſeſſion 
which their confined ideas of religion and 
philoſophy led them to entertain. If a ſu- 
periour DEE was to NG as arte for the reſto- 
: ration 
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ration of a degenerate world, they inen 0 8 ERM. 
that he would certainly appear in celeſtial — 


majeſty. But the thoughts of God are not 


ar the thoughts of men. The divine wiſdom 
ſaw it to be fit that the Saviour of mankind 


ſhould in all things be made like unto thoſe 


whom he came to ſave. By living as a man 


among men, he diſpenſed inſtruction in the 
moſt winning manner. He added to in- 
ſtruction the grace and the force of his own 


| example. He accommodated that example 


to the moſt trying and difficult ſituations of 


human life; and by ſuffering à painful i 


death, he both taught men how to ſuffer 
and die, and in that nature which had of- 


fended he offered a ſolemn e to Ond | 


for human guilt. 


- Beſides theſe ends, ſo ok of God, 
which were accompliſhed by the incarnas. 


tion of Chriſt, another, of high importance, 
is ſuggeſted in the text. Human life is to 
good men, as well as to others, a ſtate of 


ſuffering and diſtreſs. To ſupply them 
with proper conſolation and encouragement 
during ſuch a ſtate, was one great pen 


. 
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ou M. of the undertaking of Chrift. - With this 
* viewy he aſſumed the office of their high 
prieſt, or mediator with God; and the en- 


couragement which this office affords them, 
will be proportioned to their aſſured, belief, 
firſt of his power, and next of his com- 


paſſion. His power is {et forth in the verſe 


preceding the text, and the proper -argu- 


p ment is founded upon it. Sceing that wwe 
| have a great high prieſt who is paſſed into 


the heavens, Teſus the Son of God, let ur bold 


f our profeſſion. But though it be en- 


couraging to know that our high prieſt 


is tbe Son of God, and that he is paſſed into 
the heavens, yet theſe facts alone are not 


ſufficient to render him the full object of 
our confidence. For, as the Apoſtle after- 
wards obſerves, it belongs to che character 


of a high prieſt 70 be talen from among men, 


that he may bave compaſſion on the ignorant, 
and them that are out of the way, ſeeing that 


be himſelf is compaſſed with imfiemity. In 
order then to ſatisfy us of our high prieſt's 


and compaſſion, we are told that he is youch- 
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ea nk the feeling of our infirmities, and 827 R M. 
was in all points tempted like as. we are. —— 


The force of this conſideration I purpoſe 
now to illuſtrate. I ſhall firſt- explain the 


fats which are ſtated in the text, and then 


ſhow how from theſe our Saviour's com- 


paſſion is to be inferred, and in what man- £ 


ner it may be accommodated to the conſo- 


lation and hope of good men amidſt | various 


* of life. 


Taz allertion | in FRE denn af Chriſt's "a 


ing touched with the feeling of our wfirmuties, - 
plainly implies that he had full experience 
both of the external diftreſſes, and of the 
internal ſorrows of human nature. Aſſum- | 
ing a body ſuch: as ours, he ſubjected him- 
ſelf to all the natural conſequenees -of cor- 
poreal frailty, He did not chuſe for him 


ſelf an eaſy and opulent condition, in order 
to glide through the world with the leaſt 


moleſtation. He did not ſuit his miſſion to 155 


the upper ranks of mankind chiefly, by 
aflimilating his ſtate to theirs. But, born 
in e and bred up to labour, he 

| ſubmitted 


*% : of ; 
* 
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8 E R M. fubmitted to FE. inconveniencies of that 
— poor and toilſome life which falls to the 


ſhare of the moſt numerous part of the hu- 
man race. Whatever is ſevere in the diſ- 


regard of relations or the ingratitude of 
friends, in the ſcorn of the proud or the 


inſults of the mean, in the virulence of 
reproach or the ſharpneſs of pain, was un- 
dergone by Chriſt. Though his life was 
ſhort, he familiarized himſelf in it with a 


wide compaſs of human woe; and there is 


almoſt no diſtreſsful ſituation to which we 
can be reduced, but what he has experi- 


enced before us. There is not the leaſt 


reaſon to imagine that the eminence of bis 
nature raiſed him above the ſenſations of 


trouble and grief. Had this been the caſe, 


he would have been a ſufferer in appear- 
ance only, not in reality; there would have 


been no merit in his patience, or in the re- 


ſignation which he expreſſed. On the con- 


trary, it appears from many circumſtances, 


that the ſenſibility of his nature was tender 
and exquiſite. He affected none of that 
hard en in which ſome ancient 


1 
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paper vainly gloried. He felt as a 8 ER M. 
man, and he ſympathized with the feelings wy. 
of others. On different occaſions we are 
informed that he was troubled in ſpirit, that | 
he groaned, and that he wept. The relation | 
of his agony in the garden of Gethſemane ; 
exhibits a ſtriking picture of the ſenſations | | | 
| 


of innocent nature oppreſſed with anguiſh. 
It diſcovers all the conflict between the 
dread of ſuffering on the one hand, and the 
ſenſe of duty on the other; the man ſtrug- 
gling for a while with human weakneſs, 
and in the end recollected in virtue, and 
riſing ſuperiour to the objects of diſmay 
which were then in his view. Father ! if 
it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me. Ne- 
vertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 
Thy will be done. Thus was our Saviout 
touched with. the feeling of our infirmities. 
He was 4 man of ſorrows, and arquainied Gs 


| 
with grief. ; 
It is added in the text, that he was in all ES | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$, 

* " 
* Pointe templed | like as we are. To be tempt- | l 
= ed is, in the language of Scripture, to un- | 


dergo ſuch nm of virtue as are accompa- 
3 a nied . 
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55M nicd. with difficulty and conflict. Though 
— our Lord was not liable to any temptations 


from depravity of nature, yet he was per- 


petually expoſed to ſuch as ariſe from ſitua- 


tions the moſt adverſe to virtue. His whole 
life was in this reſpect a courſe of tempta- 
tion; that is, a ſevere trial of his conſtancy 


by every diſcouragement. He ſuffered 


repeated provocations both ' from friends 
and foes. His endeavours to do good were 
requited with. the moſt obſtinate and per- 
verſe oppoſition. Sometimes by the ſolici- 
tations of ignorant multitudes he was tempt- 
ed to accept the proffers of worldly greatneſs. 


Oſtener, by the inſults of multitudes, more 


blind and brutal, he was tempted to deſert 
an office which expoſed him to ſo much 
miſery. Together with the world, the 


| powers of darkneſs alſo combined their 


efforts againſt him. We are informed that 
he was led into the wilderneſs, and amidſt 


the horrours of a wild and dreary ſolitude, 


was tempted of the devil. The great adver- 
fary of mankind ſeems to have been per- 
mitted to exert unuſual proofs of lis power 

. i . 
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and malice, on purpoſe that the trial of $ w M. 
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our Saviour's conſtancy might be more — 


complete, and his victory over him more 


illuſtrious and diſtinguiſhed. 

From all theſe circumſtances, the conelu- 
fion is obvious, that our Lord knows from 
perſonal experience, all the diſcouragements 


and temptations which virtue can ſuffer. 
Though he participated not of the corrup- 
tion, yet he felt the weakneſs of human 


nature. He felt the ſtrength of paſſion. 
He is no ſtranger to the diſturbance and 


commotion which either the attacks of the 
world, or the powers of darkneſs, are able 


to raiſe within the breaſt of man. One re- 
markable difference, indeed, takes place 
between our temptations and thoſe of Chriſt. 
Though he was tempted like as we are, yet 


it was without fin. Though the conflict . 


was the ſame, the iſſue was different. We 
are often foiled; He always OVercame. But 


his Aiſconformity to us in this reſpect is far 


from weakening the ſtrength of our preſent 


argument. For ſin contracts and hardens 
the heart. Every degree of guilt ineurred- 
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8E 7 M. by yielding to temptation tends to debaſe ; 
_—_— the mind, *and to weaken the generous and 


benevolent principles in human nature, If 
from our Lord's being tempted like as wwe are, 
we have any ground to expect his ſympa- 

thy, from his being tempted, yet without 

Vin, we are entitled to hope that his ſym- 
pathy, unallayed and perfect, will operate | 
with n more complete energy. 


From this HR of the facts which are 
Rated in the text, I proceed to ſhow how | 
juſtly we may infer our Saviour's compaſ- 

ſion, and in what manner it is to be ac- 
commodated to the conſolation of good men. 
.. amidſt various exigences of life. 

It has been the univerſal opinion of man- 

kind, that perſonal experience of ſuffering 


humanizes the heart. In the ſchool of af- 


fliction, compaſſion is always ſuppoſed: to 
be moſt thoroughly learned: and hence in 
the laws of Moſes, when the Iſraelites are 
commanded not to opprels the ſtranger, this. 
reaſon is given, for ye know the heart 2 
TIE: * . Lee yourſelves 4 


in 
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in the land of Egypt *. The diſtreſſed, ac- 
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V. 
cordingly, flie for conſolation to thoſe Who 


have been their companions in woe. They 
decline the proſperous, and look up to 
them with a ſuſpicious eye. They conſi- 
der them as ignorant of their feelings, and 
therefore regardleſs of their complaints. 
Amidſt the manifold ſorrows of life, then, 
how ſoothing is the thought that our great 


Mieter with God was a fellow-ſufferer 


with ourſelves, while he paſſed FOI 
this valley of tears 


But was it neceſſary for Chriſt, it may 
be ſaid, to aſſume our nature in order to 
acquire the knowledge of its infirmity and 


diſtreſs? As a divine perſon, was he not 
perfectly acquainted with our frame before 


he deſcended to the earth? Did he ſtand 


in need of being prompted to compaſſion 
by the experience of our ſorrows? Could 


his experimental knowledge of human weak 
neſs inereaſe the benevolence of a nature 
which before was perfect Trae. he 2888 ; 
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SE a M. mitted to be touched with the feeling of our 
"52M mnfirmittes, and to be tempted like as we are; 


not in order to become acquainted with 
our nature, but to ſatisfy us that he knew 
it perfectly; not in order to acquire any 
new degree of goodneſs, but to give us the 
firmer confidence in the goodneſs which he 
poſſeſſed, and to convey the ſenſe of it to 


our hearts with greater force and effect. 


Diſtruſt is a weakneſs peculiarly incident 
to the miſerable. They are apt to reject 


hope, to indulge fear, and to tinge with the 


dark colour of their own minds every ob- 


je& which is offered for their encourage- 
ment. The repreſentations given us of the 


Deity in Scripture afford undoubtedly much 


ground for truſt in his goodneſs, But the 


perfection of an Almighty Being, who 
dwelleth in the ſecret place of eternity, 


whom no man hath ſcen or can ſee, is over- 
whelming to a timid apprehenſion. 7" The 


goodneſs which it promiſes is a new and 


unknown form of goodneſs. Whatever 
proceeds from a nature ſo far ſuperiour to 


our own, is beheld with a degree of awe 


Wick 
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Z which is ready to overpower hope. Vida." 


this account, under the Old Teſtament dif- 
penſation, the Supreme Being is often de- 
ſcribed with the attributes of a man, in order 


to give a ſhade and ſoftening to his great- 
neſs, and to accommodate his goodneſs 
more to our capacity. The relentings of a 
fiend: the Pley of a' parenz am the gb 


of a mourner, are aſcribed to the Almighty. 
But we eaſily perceive ſuch attributes to be 
no more than figures and alluſions. The 
comfort which they afford is not definite 
nor preciſe. They leave the mind under 


an anxious uncertainty leſt it err in its in- 


terpretation of thoſe allegories of mercy. 


In the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt the object of 


our truſt is brought nearer to ourſelves ; 


and of courſe adapted more effectually to 


our encouragement.. © Thoſe well-known 
tender affections, which are only figura- 
tively aſcribed to the. Divinity, are in' our 
great Mediator thoroughly realized. His 
goodnels | is the goodneſs of human nature 


_ exalted” and rendered perfect. It is that 
ſpecies of goodneſs with Which, of all others, 


we 
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SEE R M. we are beſt acquainted, compaſſion to the 
— unhappy; and | compaſſion cultivated by 
chat diſcipline Which we know to be the 
moſt powerful, the experience of ſorrows. 
For ſuch reaſons as theſe, becauſe. the cbil- 
Aren are partakers g, fleſb and blood, Ghrift 
himſelf likewiſe tool part of the, ſame. In all 
things it beboved bim ta be made. like unto bis 
brethren, that be might be a merciful, as well 
as a faithſul high prich. ' When we eonſider 
Amis aſſumption of our nature in this light, 
what a mild and amiable aſpect does it give 

0 the government of heaven! What atten- 
tive ſolicitude of goodneſs is ſhewn' in car- 
iſpenſation of our redemption 

upon a «play FX perfealy calculated to baniſh 

all diſtruſt, and to revive the moſt timid 
Py dejected heart! How naturally does 
that inference: follow which the | Apoſtle 
makes in the verſe immediately 9 6 
the text; let ut therefore come boldly to the 
throne off grace,: that ave may obtain mercy, 
aud find grace to help in time of need] More 
particularly, in conſequence of the doctrine 

*_ _ which © have net, we are ae to 
bepe, 9285 2 
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I. Tnar under all our infirmities and We 


errors, regard will be had to human im- 
perfection; that a merciful diſtinction will 
be made between what is weak and what is 


wilfully criminal! in our conduct; and that ; 


ſuch meaſures of obedience only will be ex- 


acted as arę proportioned to our circum- 
ſtances and powers. What can more en- 
courage our religious ſervices, than to be 
aſſured that the God whom we worſhip 
bnows our frame, and remembers we are duſt; 


and that the Mediator, through whom we 


worſhip him, is touched with the feeling of 
our Amit ? The moſt virtuous are the 


moſt apt to be dejected with the ſenſe of | 


their frailty. While vain and ſuperficial 


men are eafily flattered with favourable 


views of e and fond hopes of 


divine acceptance, the ſlighteſt apprehen- 


ſion of guilt is ready to alarm the humble 


5 and delicate mind ; Juſt” as on coarſe: bodies | 
an impreſſion is e eaſily made, while 


thoſe of finer contexture are ſoon hurt; and 


as on an exquiſite poliſh the leaſt ſpeck is 
viſible. : Buy 2 1855 1 religion po great | 
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8 ERN M. ſenſibility to all feelings of a moral nature, 


yet it gives no countenance to exceſſive and 


ſuperſtitious fears. That humility which 
checks preſumption, and that jealouſy which 
inſpires vigilance, are favourable to piety ; 


while thoſe ſuſpicions which lead to de- 
ſpondency are injurious to God, hurtful to 


ourſelves, and repugnant to that whole ſyſ⸗ 
tem of mercy which J have been illuſtrating. 
You complain, that when you engage in 


the ſolemn exerciſes of devotion, your ſpi- 
rits are depreſſed by a load of cares and 


ſorrows ; that in your thoughts there is no 
compoſure, and in your affections no ele- 
vation; that after your utmoſt eſſays you 
are bs of fixing your attention ſtea- 


dily on God, or of ſending up your prayers 


to him with becoming warmth and fulneſs 
of heart. This debility and wandering of 
mind you are apt to impute to ſome uncom- 
mon degree of guilt. You conſider it as 
the ſymptom of incurable hardneſs of heart, 
and as a. melancholy proof of your being 


abandoned by God. Such fears as theſe i in 


a t meaſure refute themſelves, If you 
Wn Ts Were 
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were really obdurate, you would be inſen- SERM. 
ſible of guilt. Your complaints of hardneſs — 
of heart are an evidence of your heart being 
at that moment contrite and actually relent- 
ing. Are there any circumſtances of in- 
ward diſcompoſure and perplexity of which 
He is unconſcious who at a critical period 
of his life was heavy and fore amazed“; who 
was obliged to complain that his foul was 
troubled within him; and to acknowledge, 
that though the ſpirit was willing, yet the 
\ fleſh was weak? To a ſuperiour nature, 
untouched with human frailty, you might 
in ſuch ſituations look up with ſome degree 
of terrour. But He who remembers the 
ſtruggles of his own ſoul, will not, ſurely, 
Judge yours like a hard and unfeeling maſ- 
ter. Acquainted with the inmoſt receſſes of 
human nature, he perceives the ſincerity of 
your intentions; he ſees the combat you 
maintain; he knows how much of your 
preſent confuſion and diſorder is to be im- 
puted, not to your inclination and will, but 


to an infirm, an aged or diſeaſed doe or 


yp Mack xiv, 33. 9 f 1 
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SER R M. to A Wei and wounded ſpirit 3 and there 
— fore will be far from rejecting your attempts 


to ſerve him, on account of the infirmities 
which you lament. He hears the voice of 
thoſe fecret aſpirations which you are unable 


to expreſs in words, or to-form into prayer, 


Every penitential tear which your contrition 
ſheds, pleads your cauſe more powerfully 
with him, than all the arguments with which 
you could fil your mouth. 


— 


II. From our Saviour's experience of 


human miſery, we may juſtly hope that he 


will ſo compaſſionately regard our diſtreſſed 
eſtate, as to prevent us from being loaded 
with unneceſſary troubles. He will not 
wantonly add affliction to the afflicted ; nor 
willingly eruſh what he ſees to be already 


| broken. In the courſe of that high admi- 


niſtration which he now exerciſes, he may 


indeed. judge certain intermixtures of ad- 


verſity to be proper for our improvement. 


Theſe are trials of virtue through which all, 


without exception, muſt paſs. Rugged was 
the road by which our divine Mediator him- 
95 . ſelf 


ATW" a+ 
vo ESO 


On the Compaſſion of Chriſt. 
ſelf went before us to glory; and by be- 
coming our companion in diſtreſs, he meant 
to reconcile us to our lot. He ennobled 


adverſity, by ſharing it with us. He raiſed - 


poverty from contempt, by aſſuming it for 
his own condition. The ſeverity of his 
trials tends to lighten ours. When the ge- 
neral of an army lies on the ſame hard 
ground; drinks of the ſame cold ſtream, 


carries the ſame weight of armour with the 
loweſt centinel, can any of his ſoldiers re- 


pine at what they endure ? 

Whatever afffictions our Lord ay cok 
to be neceſſary for us, of this we may reſt 
aſſured, that he will deal them forth, not 
with harſh and imperious authority, - but 
with the tenderneſs of one who knows from 
experience how deeply the human heart. is 
wounded by every ſtroke of adverſity. © He 


| Will not lay more upon us than he ſees we 


are able to bear. Though: he cauſe grief, et 


will he have compaſſion according. to the mul. 


titude of his tender mercies. © He wwill flay hir 


rough wind: in the day of the- caft We * 
| * Iſaiah xxvii, $, © 


K4 „ 
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8 mY M. For it is his ſtate, but not his nature, which 
—— is now changed. Notwithſtanding his high 
exaltation, he ſtill retains the. compaſſionate 
_ ſentiments of the man of ſorrows. Still, we 
are aſſured by an inſpired writer, he is not 
aſhamed to call us his brethren *, And with 
the heart of a brother he regards thoſe few 
and troubled days, ſuch as his own once 
were, which good men are doomed to paſs 
in this evil world. | 
- From his compaſſion, indeed, we are not 
to expect that fond indulgence or unſeaſon- 
able relief by which the weak pity of men 
frequently injures its objects. It is to the 
material intereſts, more than to the preſent 
eaſe, of good men, that he attends. When 
under the impatience of ſorrow we exclaim, 
Hath he forgotten to be gracious ?. bath be 
in anger ſoul up his tender mercies ? we re- 
collect not in whoſe hands we are. His 
compaſſion is not diminiſhed when its ope - 
rations are moſt concealed. It continues 
equally to flow, though the channels by 
which it is conducted towards us lie too 


* Heb. ii. 11. 5 
3 deep 
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deep for our obſervation. Amidſt our pre- SERM. 
ſent ignorance of what is good or ill for us — 


in this life, it is ſufficient for us to know, 


that the immediate adminiſtration. of uni- 


verſal government is placed in the hands of 


the moſt attentive and compaſſionate friend 
of mankind. How greatly does this conſi- 


deration alleviate the burden of human woe! 
How happily does it connect with the awful 
diſpenſations of religion the mildeſt ideas of 
tenderneſs and n : 


III. Taz text leads us to hope that 


amidſt all the infirmities of our ſtate, both 


under the temptations and under the diſ- 
treſſes of life, our bleſſed Lord will afford 
us a proper meaſure of aſſiſtance and ſup- 


port. In that be hath ſuffered being tempted, 
he is able to fuccour them who either ſuffers 
or are tempted *; that is, he is perfectly 


qualified for dithering this beneficent 
office; he knows exactly where the wound 


bleeds, where the burden preſſes, what re- 


lief will prove moſt ſeaſonable, and how it 


„ Neb. l. 18. 
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rational powers. 
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SE Ku. can be moſt ſucceſsfully applied. The 
F 
manner in which it is conveyed by him to 


the heart we may be at a loſs to explain; 
but no argument can be thence drawn 
againſt the credibility of the fact. The 


operations which the power of God car- 


ries on in the natural world are no leſs 
myſterious than thoſe which we are taught 
to believe that his ſpirit performs in the 
moral world: If we can give no account” 


of what is every day before our eyes, how 
a ſeed becomes a tree, or how the child 


riſes into à man, is it any wonder that we 
ſhould be unable: to explain how virtue 18 
ſupported, and conſtancy ſtrengthened, by 


God within the heart? If men by their 
_ counſels and ſuggeſtions can influence the 


minds of one another, muſt not dzvine ſug- 


geſtion and counſel produce a mach greater 


effect? Surely, the Father of Spirits muſt, 
by a thouſand ways, have acceſs to the ſpi- 
rits which he has made, ſo as to give them 


what determination, or impart to them 
What aſſiſtance he thinks proper, without 


injuring their frame, or anden their 


Accor dingly, | 


this belief has in te meafure — 
that to the virtuous under diſtreſs aid was 
communicated from above. This ſenti- 
ment is ſo congruous to our natural impreſ- 
ſions of the divine benignity, that both 
among poets and philoſophers of antient 
times it was a favourite idea, and often 
occurs in their writings. But what among 
them was no more than looſe conjecture or 
feeble hope has received full confirmation 


from the goſpel of Chriſt. Not only is the 
promiſe of divine aſſiſtance expreſcly- given 
to Chriſtians, but their faith in that promiſe 
js irengthened by an argument which muſt 

carry conviction to every heart. If Chriſt 
had full experience of the inſufficiency of 


human - nature to overcome the difficulties 


| wherewith it is now ſurrounded, will he | 
withhold from his followers that grace 


without which he ſees they muſt perith 1 in 


the evil day? If in the ſeaſon of his tempt= 
ation and diſtreſs, an angel was ſent from 


heaven 
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SE RM M. * to ſtrengthen him*, ſhall no celeſtial 
—— meſſenger be employed 5 him on the like 


kind errand to thoſe whom he ſtiles his 
brethren? Can we believe that he who once 
bore our griefs and carried our forrows will, 
from that height of glory to which he is 
now exalted, look down upon us here con- 
| tending with the ſtorm of adverſity, la- 
bouring to follow his ſteps through the 
ſteep and difficult paths of virtue, expoſed | 
on every ſide to arrows aimed againſt us by 
the powers of darkneſs; and that, ſeeing our 
diſtreſs, and hearing our ſupplications, he 
will remain an unconcerned ſpeQator, 
without vouchſafing us either aſſiſtance to 
ſupport our frailty, or protection to ſcreen 
us amidſt ſurrounding dangers? Where 
were then the benevolence of a divine Na- 
ture? Where, the compaſſion of that medi- 
ator who was trained to mercy in the ſchool 
of ſorrow? Far from us be ſuch ungrateful _ 
ſuſpicions of the generous friend of human 
kind!—Let us exert ourſelves as we can, 


. Lake ii, 43. 


and 


we ſhall be heard; for there is one to pre- — 
ſent our prayers whom the father heareth 


| lowers on earth, paſſing through that thorny 
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and we ſhall be aſſiſted. 18 us pray, * 8 mY M. 


alway . Theſe, will he ſay, are my fol- 


path of temptation and ſorrow which I once 
trode. Now I am no more in the world; 
but theſe are in the world. Holy Father | ! 
thine they were, and thou gaveſt them me, 
Keep them through thine own name. Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth. Keep them 
from the evil one; that they may be where T 
am, and may behold the 2 which thou - 
haſt given me 18 
| Such is the 3 Which ariſes to us 
from our Saviour's participation of the in | 
firmities of human nature; and thus! it may 


be applied to various fituations of 1581 
and diſtreſs. a. FOG 855 
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with unwarrantable hopes, and lead them to 


imagine that in his experience of human 
| weakneſs an apology. is to be found for | 


every, crime. Perſons of this character 
muſt be taught that his compalſion differs 
pricious indulgence. which is ſometimes 
found among men. It is the compaſſion of 
an impartial mind, enlightened by wiſ⸗ 
dom and guided by, juſtice, extending to 
the frailties Of the. Poco. but not to the 
Tins of the preſumptuous, and leaſt of all to 
the crimes of thoſe who encourage. them- 
Telves ; an, evil from the 85 that e Hal 
meet with compalſio on. 


ld from the weakneſs of 1 na- 


ture. For notwithſtanding all the infirmi- 


dies incident to it, no man is under a ne- 


eeflity of being wicked. So far is our Sar 
vigur's, experience of our og or 
affording any ground of hope to preſum 


tuous denden that it ought to fill = 


8 Nei N N T f with 


dr. 
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with terrour. For it ſhows them how. tho- SERA, - 
roughly qualified. he is to diſcriminate —— 


accurately the characters of men, and to 

mark the boundaries between frailtx and 
perverſeneſo. He who from his on feelr 
ings well knows all the workings of the hu+ 


man heart, clearly diſcerns how different 


their temper is from hat was once his own. 


He perceives that vice, not virtue, is 
their choice; and that, inſtead of reſiſting 


temptation, they reſiſt conſcience. -. He ſees 
that infirmity affords them no excuſe; and 


that the real cauſe. of their acting a criminal 


part, is not becauſe they cannot do hetigry 


but, in truth, becauſe they will not. een 
d every title to compaſſion, they 


ing forfei 
are left in the hands of juſtice; and ac 
cording ar _ oye en they "viſt u 
8 8 to . R N 250 15 maT 
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„We in . mids and to fuck + as are 
lunge and -upright, the doctrine which: 
have illuſtrated affords high encouragement | 


and powerfully: recommends the Chriſtian 


Religion. It places thatrrebgior-in! its r 


deer 1 5 3 * Per 
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A | "Ow the Compaſ ron of Chrift. 
7 M. per Sant of view, as a medicinal plan, i in- 
| — tended both for the recovery of mankind 
from guilt, and for their conſolation under 
trouble. The law was given by Moſes ; but 
grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt. The 
x law was a diſpenſation of mere authority. 

[| * The Goſpel is a diſpenſation, not of autho-— 
= rity only, but of relief. If it diſcovers new 
duties, and impoſes new obligations, it opens 
=. alſo ſources of comfort which were N 

.Y | enn to the world. [- £461 

8 A Mediator between God and his crea- 
tures was an object after which men in all 

nations, and under all forms of religion, 
had long and anxiouſly ſought. Tbe follies 
of ſuperſtition have ſerved to diſeloſe to us, 
in this inſtance, the ſentiments of nature. 
The whole religion of Paganiſm was a fyſ- 
tem of mediation and interceſſiom De- 
preſſed by a conſcious ſenſe of guilt, nature 
ſhrunk at the thought of adventuring on a 
direct approach to the Sovereign of the uni- 
verſe; and laboured to find out ſome auſpi- 
eious introductor to that awful preſence. 

N 85 blind 5 * eagerneſs, the 
6 | nations 
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ſtudied to ſooth with ſuch coſtly gifts, ſuch 


pompous rites, or ſuch humble ſupplica« 
tions, as they thought might incline them 
to favour their cauſe, and to ſupport their 


intereſt with the Supreme Divinity. While 


mankind were bewildered in this darkneſs, - 
the Goſpel not only revealed the true Me- 
diator, who in this view may be juſtly | 


called the defire of all nations, but placed his 
character and office in a light moſt admirably 
fitted; as has been ſhewn in this Diſcourſe, 
to ſupport the intereſt of virtue in the world; 


and to encourage the humble, without flat- 
tering the preſumptuous. What plan of 


religion could be more ſuited to the circum- 
Rances of man, or more worthy of the 


goodneſs of his Creator? What more ani- 5 


mating to the pious worſhipper in perform 
ing thoſe ſolemn acts of devotion to which 


Ve are called by the ſervice of this day ? | 


I eanNor conclude without taking no- 
_ tice how COONS this diſpenſation 3 
N 5 


r 


a 
nations fled to ſubordinate deities, to tutelar SERM. 


gods, and to departed ſpirits, as their pa- — 
trons and advocates above. Them they 
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religion-is calculated to promote a nnr of 
humanity and compaſſion among men, by 


thoſe very means which it employs for in- 
ſpiring devotion towards God. We are 


now drawing nigh to the Supreme Being 
through a Mediator, for whoſe compaſſion 


we pray on account of the experience which 


he has had of our frailty. We truſt, that 
having been acquainted with diſtreſs, he 


will not deſpiſe nor ab bor the affliction of the 


Micted. The argument by which we plead 
for his compaſſion concludes ſtill more 
ſtrongly for mutual charity, and ſympathy 


with one another. He who, in the midſt 


of the common ſufferings of life, feels not 


for the diſtreſſed; he who relents not at his 


neighbour's griefs, nor ſcans his failings 


with the eye of a brother, muſt be ſenſible 


that he excludes himſelf from the commi- 
ſeration of Chriſt. He makes void the ar- 
gument by which he pleads for his mercy; 
nay he eſtabliſhes a precedent againſt him- 
ſelf. Thus the Chriſtian religion approves 
itſelf as worthy of God, by connecting de- 


votion in 9 union with charity. As 1 
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its 
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its precepts the love of God and the love of SE * M. 


man are joined, ſo in its inſtitutions the 
exerciſe of both is called forth; and to wor- 
ſhip God through the mediation of a com- 
paſſionate high prieſt, neceſſarily ſuppoſes 


in the worſhippers a ſpirit of compaſſion. 


towards their own brethren. 
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On the Lovs of PRAIsz. 


Jonx Kii. 43. 


For they loved the brut iſe of men more than 
1 7 the praiſe of” God. 

HE ſtate of man on earth is mani- 

feſtly deſigned for the trial of his 
virtue. Temptations. every where occur; 
and perpetual vigilance and attention are 
required. There is no paſſion, or principle 
of action in his nature, which may not, if 
left to itſelf, betray him into ſome criminal 
"exceſs. Corruption gains entrance, not only 
by thoſe paſſions which are apparently of 
dangerous tendency, ſuch as covetouſnels, 
and love of ns but by means of thoſe 
alſo 


” 


On the Love of Praj = 


alſo which are Remingly the moſt fair and SERM. 
innocent, ſuch as the defire of efteem and * 
praiſe. Of this the text fuggeſts a remark- 
able inſtance. When our Lord appeared 

in the land of Judæa, the purity of his doc- 
trine, and the evidence of his miracles, ac- 


quired him a conſiderable number of fol- 
lowers, chiefly among the lower clafſes of 


men. But the Phariſees, who were the 


leading and faſhionable ſect, galled with 
the freedom of his reproofs, decried him as 


an impoſtor. Hence it came to paſs, that 


though ſome of the rulers believed in him, yet, 
becauſe of the Phariſees, they did not confeſs 


bim. Rulers, perſons who, by their rank and 
education, ought to have been ſuperiour to 


any popular prejudice, were ſo far overawed 


by the opinions of others, as to ſtifle their 


conviction, to difſemble their faith, and to 
join with the prevailing party in condemn- 
ing one whom in their hearts they revered ; 


for which, this reaſon is given, that hey 
loved the praife of men more than the prai iſe | 
_ of God. Since, then, the love of praiſe can 


nullexd men into ſuch culpable and- diſho= 
; * R 4 
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SE © aa neſt conduct, let us, with ſome attention, 


Mx are intended by Providence to be con- 


examine the nature of this paſſion. Let us 
conſider how far it is an allowable principle 

of action; when it begins to be criminal ; 

and upon what accounts we ought to guard 

againſt its acquiring the entire aſcendant. 


nected with one another in ſociety. Single 
unaſſiſted individuals could make ſmall ad- 


vances towards any valuable improvement. 
By means of ſociety our wants are ſupplied, 


and our lives rendered comfortable; our 
capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous af- 


fections called forth into proper / exerciſe, 


In order to confirm our mutual connection, 


it was neceſſary that ſome attracting power, 
which had the effect of drawing men toge- 
ther, and ſtrengthening the ſocial ties, ſhould 
pervade the human ſyſtem. Nothing could 
more happily fulfil this purpoſe, than our 


being ſo formed as to defire the eſteem, and 


: to delight i in the good opinion, of each other. 
: Had ſuch a propenſity been wanting, and 
| ſelfiſh principles left to occupy. its place, ſq- 


1 | ciety 


20 - 
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eiety muſt have proved an unharmonious 8 1 

and diſcordant ſtate. Inſtead of mutual at 
traction, a repulſive power would have pre- 

vyailed. Among men who had no regard 

to the approbation of one another, all in- 
tercourſe would have been jarring and of- 

fenſive. For the wiſeſt ends, therefore, the 

deſire of praiſe was made an original and 

powerful principle in the human breaſt. 

To a variety of good purpoſes it is e 
ſervient, and on many occaſions co- operates 
with the principle of virtue. It awakens 
us from ſloth, invigorates activity, and 7 
ſtimulates our efforts to excel. It has given 
riſe to moſt of the ſplendid, and to many of 
the uſeful enterprizes of men. It has ani- 
mated the patriot, and fired the hero. Mag- 
nanimity, generoſity and fortitude are what 
all mankind admire. Hence ſuch as were 
actuated by the deſire of extenſive fame, 
have been prompted to deeds which either 
participated of the ſpirit, or, at leaſt, car- 
ried the appearance of diſtinguiſhed virtue. 
Ide deſire of praiſe is generally connected 
with all the ſiner ſenſibilities of human na- 
8 > SS Fo. 
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sun . tuns. It affords a ground on vrhich exhort- 
ion, counſel and reproof can work a pro- 


per effect. Whereas to be entirely deſtitute 
of this paſſion betokens an ignoble mind, 
en: Which no moral impreſſion is eaſily 


made. Where there is no deſire of praiſe, 


there will be alſo no ſenſe of reproach; and 
if that be extinguiſhed, one of the princi- 
pal guards of virtue is removed, and the 
mind thrown open to many opprobrious 


purſuits. He whoſe countenance never 


glowed with ſhame; and whoſe heart never 
beat at the found of praiſe, is not deſtined 
for any honourable diſtinction; is likely to 
grovel in the ſordid queſt of gain, or to 


fumber life away in the 2 of ſelfiſh 
reh 5173 


Abſtracting from the ne which | 
are connected with the love of praiſe as 2 


Principle of action, the eſteem of our fel- 
lowe creatures is an object which, on ac- 
count of the advantages it brings, may be 


lawfully purſued. It is neceſſary to our 
ſucceſs in every fair and honeſt undertak- 


my” Not e * intereſt, but our 


3 
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publie uſefulneſs, depends in a great meaſure $ IT - My 
upon it. The ſphere of our - influence is Rh. 0 
contracted or enlarged in proportion to the 
degree in which we enjoy the good opinion 
of the public. Men liſten with an unwil- 
ling ear to- one whom they do not honour; 
while a reſpected character adds weight to 
example, and authority to counſel. TO 
deſire the eſteem of others for the ſake of 
its effects is not only allowable, but in ma- 
ny caſes is our duty: and to be totally in- 
different to praiſe or cenſure, is ſo far from 


being a virtue, that it is a real W 
e | : 8 


| er while the love of ble 18 | ade 
| tobe in ſo many reſpects a natural-andaiſe- | 
ful principle of action, we are at the fame 
time to obſerve that it is entitled to no more 
than our ſecondary ' regard. It has its 
boundaries ſet; by tranſgreſſing which, it is 
at once transformed from an innocent into a 
moſt dangerous paſſion, More facred and 
venerable principles -claim the chief direc 

| COT e AE: All the good ef- 
5 fects 
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5 . ſects WER we have aſcribed to the deſire 
—— of praiſe, are produced by it when remain- 
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ing in a ſubordinate ſtation. But when 


paſling its natural line, it becomes the ru- 


ling ſpring of conduct; when the regard 
which we pay to the opinions of men, in- 
croaches on that reverence which we owe 
to the voice of conſcience and the ſenſe of 


duty; the love of praiſe having then gone 


out of its proper place, inſtead of improv- 
ing, corrupts; and inſtead of elevating, de- 
baſes our nature. The proportion which this 


paſſion holds to other principles of action is 


what renders it either innocent or criminal. 
The crime with which the Jewiſh rulers are 
charged in the text, was not that they loved 
the praiſe of men; but that * r * 
more than the praiſe. of God. 

Even in caſes where are. is no direct | 


: competition between our duty and our 
. fancied honour, between the praiſe of men 


and the praiſe of God, the paſſion for ap- 
plauſe may become criminal by occupying 
the place of a better principle. When vain- 
glory wy the throne of virtue; - when 
| oſtentation 
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oſtentation produces actions which conſci- s BR u. 
ence ought to have dictated; ſuch actions, 1 
however ſpecious, have no claim to moral 
br religious praiſe. We know that good 
deeds done merely 20 be ſeen of men loſe 
their reward with God. If, on occaſion of 
ſome trying conjuncture which makes us 
heſitate concerning our line of conduct, the 
firſt queſtion which occurs to us be, not 
whether an action is right in itſelf, and ſuch 
as a good man ought to perform, but whe- 
ther it is ſuch as will find acceptance witng 
the world, and be favourable to our fame, 
the concluſion is too evident that the deſire 
of applauſe has obtained an undue aſcendant. 
What a wiſe and good man ought to ſtudy, 
is to preſerve his mind free from any ſuch 
ſolicitude concerning praiſe as may be in 
hazard of overcoming his ſenſe of duty. 
The approbation of men he may wiſn to 
obtain, as far as is conſiſtent with the ap- 
probation of God. But when both cannot 
7 be enjoyed together, there ought to be no 
0 ſuſpence. He is to retire contented with 
1 the en, of a good conſcience'; and to 
. W | | 5 
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*. - ſhow by the firmneſs of his behaviour, that, 


in the cauſe of truth and virtue, he is ſupe- 
riour to all opinion.—Let us now proceed 


to conſider the arguments which ſhould. 
ſupport ſach a ſpirit, and guard us againſt 
the improper” influence of OO or cenſure 


ee ed ee ee 


In the firſt abies; the mit of men is | 
not an object of any ſuch value in itſelf as 
to be entitled to become the leading princi- 


ple of conduct. We degrade our charac= 


ter when. we allow it more than ſubordinate 
regard. Like other worldly goods, it is 

apt to dazzle us with a falſe luſtre; but if 
we would aſcertain its true worth, let us 
reflect both on whom it is beſtowed, and 
from whom it proceeds. Were the applauſe 
of the world always: the reward of merit; 
were it appropriated to ſuch alone as by real 
abilities, or by worthy actions, are entitled 
to riſe above the crowd, we might juſtly 


be flattered by poſſeſſing a rare and valuable 


diſtinction. But how far is this from be- 
ing the caſe i in fact? How often. have the 


„ daeſpicable 
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upon the wings of popular applauſe, while 


the virtuous and the deſerving have been 
either buried in obſcurity; or obliged to 
encounter the attacks of unjuſt reproach ? 


The laurels which human praiſe confers are 


withered and blaſted by the unworthineſs 
of thoſe who wear them. Let the man. 


who is vain of public favour be humbled by 


the reflection that, in the midſt of his ſuc- 


ceſs, he is mingled with a crowd of impoſ- 
tors and deceivers, of hypocrites and en- 


- thuſiaſts, of ignorant pretenders and fuper- 
ficial reaſoners, who, by various arts, have 
attained as high a rank AS himſelf | in tem- 


fern; fame. 
We may eaſily be ſatisfied that coplivt 


will be often ſhared by the undeſerving, if 
we allow ourſelves to conſider from whom 
it proceeds, When it is the approbation of 
the wife only and the good which is pur- 
ſued, the love of praiſe may then be ac- 


counted to contain itfelf within juſt boynds, 
and to run in its proper channel. But the 
1 | | teſtimony 


| deſpicable and the vile, by dexterouſly 8 TTY * 
_ catching the favour of the multitude, ſoared 
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teſtimony of the diſcerning few, modeſt and 


unaſſuming as they commonly are, forms 


but a ſmall part of the public voice. It ſel 


dom amounts to more than a whiſper, which | 


amidſt the general clamour is drowned. 


When the love of praiſe has taken poſſeſſion 
of the mind, it confines not itſelf to an ob- 
ject ſo limited. It grows into an appetite 


for indiſcriminate - praiſe. - And who are 


they that confer this praiſe? A mixed mul- 


titude of men, who in their whole conduct 
are guided by humour and caprice, far more 


than by reaſon ; who admire falſe appear 


ances, and purſue falſe goods; who inquire 


ſuperficially, and judge raſhly; whoſe ſenti- 
ments are for the moſt part erroneous, always 


_ changeable, and often | inconſiſtent. . Nor 


let any one imagine, that by looking above 
the crowd, and courting the praiſe of the 


faſhionable and the great, he makes ſure of 
true honour. There are a great vulgar, as 
well as a ſmall. Rank often makes no dif- 


ference in the underſtandings of men, or in 


their judiciousdiſtribution of praiſe. Luxury, 


pride, and vanity, have frequently as much 


influence 
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influence- in corrupting the ſentiments of SER M. 
the great, as ignorance, bigotry, and pre- — 
judice, have in miſleading the opinions of | 
the crowd. —And is it to ſuch judges as 
theſe that you ſubmit the ſupreme direction 
of your conduct? No you ſtoop to court Ks 
their favour as your chief diſtinction, when 

an object of ſo much juſter and higher am- 
bition is preſented to you in the praiſe of 

God? God is the only unerring judge of 

; what is excellent, His approbation alone 

is the ſubſtance, all other praiſe is but the 
ſhadow, of honour. The character which 

you bear in his ſight is. your only real one. 
How contemptible does it render you to be 
indifferent with reſpe& to this, and to be 


7 ſolicit6us about a name alone, a fictitious, 

2 | imaginary character, which has no exiſt- 

, ence except in the opinions of a few weak _ 

f and credulous men around you? They ſee 

g no farther than the outſide of things. They 
— can judge of you by actions only; and not 
n by the comprehenſive view of all your ac- 

£ tions, but by ſuch merely as you have had 

h opportunity of bringing forth to public no- 


tice. 
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. 8 r tice. But the Sovereign of the world be- 
bold«s you in every light in which you can 
be placed. The ſilent virtues of a generous 
purpoſe and a pious heart attract his notice 
equally with the moſt ſplendid deeds. From 
him you may reap the praiſe of good actions 
Which you had no opportunity of perform 
ing. For he ſees them in their principle; 
he judges of you by your intentions; he 
= knows what vou would have done. You 
19 may be in his eyes a hero or a martyr, 
[ | without undergoing the labours of the one, 
[| | or the ſufferings of the other. His inſpec- 
tion, therefore, opens a much wider field 
for praiſe than what the world can afford 


are knowing in his art. To their judgment 


1/8 © you; and for praiſe, too, certainly far more 
1118 | jlluſtrious in the eye of reaſon. Every real 
| 2 artiſt ſtudies to approve himſelf to fuch as 


| | he appeals. On their approbation he reſis 
1 dais character, and not on the praiſe of the 
3 unſkilled and rude. In the higheſt art of 


99» Bod. 4 - 
4 


| =" all, that of life and conduct, ſhall the opi- 
1 | | nion of ignorant men come into the molt 
1 = "diſtant: END? with his approbation 


ho 


$0 
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Fl 


Who is che ſearcher of all hearts, and * $ BR M. 
5 ſtandard of all perfection 2— The teſtimony — 
of his praiſe 1 is not indeed, as yet, openly 
beſtowed. - But though the voice of the Al- 
mighty ſound not in your ears, yet by con- 
ſcience, his ſacred vicegerent, it is capable 
of being conveyed to your heart. The 
ſofteſt whiſper of divine approbation 18 
ſweeter to the ſoul of a virtuous man, than 
the loudeſt ſhouts of that tumultuary ap- 
plauſe which proceeds from the world. 
Conſider, farther, how narrow and cir- 
cumſcribed 1 in its limits that fame is which 
the vain-glorious man ſo eagerly purſues, 
In order to ſhew him this, I ſhall not bid 
him reflect that it is confined to a ſmall 
diſtrict of the earth; and that when he looks 
a little beyond the region which he inhabits, 
he will find himſelf as much unknown as 
the moſt. obſcure perſon around him. 
| ſhall not deſire him to conſider, that in the 
gulph of oblivion, where all human me- 
morials are ſwallowed up, his name and | 
fame muſt ſoon be inevitably loſt. He may 
imagine that ample honours remain to- gra- 


Vor. II. w 
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Il | SE 1 M. tif ambition, though his reputation extend 
1 2 not over the whole globe, nor laſt till the 
end of time. But let him calmly reflect, 


( | 1 that within the narrow boundaries of that 
n cCeountry to which he belongs, and during 
10 that ſmall portion of time which his life fills 
1 i up, his reputation, great as he may fancy 
1 it to be, occupies no more than an incon- 


ſiderable corner. Let him think what mul- 
titudes of thoſe among whom he dwells are 
totally ignorant of his name and character; 
how many imagine themſelves too import- 
ant to regard him; how many are too much 
occupied with their own wants and purſuits 
to pay him the leaſt attention; and where 
his reputation is in any degree ſpread, how 
often it has been attacked, and how many 
rivals are daily riſing to abate it: Having 
attended to theſe circumſtances, he will find 
ſufficient materials for hamiliation in the 
midſt of the higheſt applauſe. From all 
theſe conſiderations it clearly appears, that 
though the eſteem of our fellow- creatures 
be pleafing, and the purſuit of it, in a mo- 
derate degree, be fair and lawful, yet that 
BO WF, it 
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It affords no ſuch*object to deſire as entitles SE £5 M. 
it to be a ruling 8 e wy 


] I the Sac place, an exceſſive love of 
| praiſe never fails to undermine the regard 
2 due to conſcience, and to corrupt the heart. 
; It turns off the eye of the mind from the 
ends which it ought chiefly to keep in view; 
and ſets up a falſe light for its guide. Its 


- influence is the more dangerous, as the co- 
z lour which it aſſumes is often fair; and its 
85 garb and appearance are nearly allied to 
* that of virtue. The love of glory, I before 
. admitted, may give birth to actions which 
” are both ſplendid and uſeful. At a diſtance 
x they ſtrike the eye with uncommon btight- 
8 neſs ; but on a nearer and ſtricter ſurvey, 
8 their luſtre is often tarriiſhed, They are 
id found to want that ſacred and vetierable dig- 
0 nity which eharacterizes true virtue. Little 
ll paſſions and ſelfiſh intereſts entered into the 
ak motives of thoſe who performed them. They 
985 were Jealous of a competitor. They ſought 
to humble a rival. They looked round for 


ſpectators to admire them. All is 4 


! 


A 
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nimity, generoſity, and courage, to public 


— view. But the ignoble ſource whence theſe 


ſeeming virtues take their riſe is hidden. 
Without, appears the hero ; within, is found 
the man of duſt and clay. Conſult ſuch as 
have been intimately connected with the 
followers of renown ; -and ſeldom or never 
will you find that they held them in the 


fame eſteem with thoſe who viewed them 


from afar. There is nothing except ſim- 


_ plicity of intention, and purity of principle, 
that can ſtand the teſt of near approach and 


ſtrict examination. 
But ſuppoſing the virtue of vain-glorious 


men not to be always falſe, it certainly can- 
not be depended upon as firm or ſure. Con- 


ſtancy and ſteadineſs are to be looked for 
from him only whoſe conduct is regulated 


by a ſenſe of what is right; whoſe praiſe is 


not of men, but F God ; whoſe motive to diſ- 
charge his duty is always the ſame. Change, 


as much as you pleaſe, the ſituation of ſuch 
a man; let applauſe or let cenſure be his 


lot; let the public voice, which this day has 


extolled hind, to- morrow as loudly decry 
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him; on is tenour of his W theſe 8 1775 M. 
changes produce no effect. He moves in a er 


higher ſphere. As the ſun in his orbit is 


not interrupted by the miſts and ſtorms of 


the atmoſphere below, ſo, regardleſs of the 
opinions of men, #hrough honour and diſ- 
honour, through good report and bad report, 


he purſues the path which .conſcience has 
marked out. | Whereas the apparent virtues 
of that man hett eye is fixed on the world, 
are precarious and temporary. Supported 
only by. circumſtances, occaſions, and par- 


ticular regards, they fluctuate and fall with 


theſe. Excited by public admiration, they 


diſappear when it is withdrawn ; like thoſe 
exhalations which, raiſed by heat from the 


earth, glitter in the air with momentary 
ſplendour, and then fall back to the en | 


from whence they ſprung. 
The intemperate love of praiſe not 4 


weakens the true principles of probity, by 
an inferior motives in their ſtead, 


but frequently alſo impels men to actions 
which are directly criminal. It obliges them 


to follow the current of popular opinion 


M 4: - whithere 
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$ERM. whitherſoever it may carry them; and hence 

1 ſhipwreck is often made both of faith and of 
a good conſcience. | According as circum 
ſtances lead them to court the acclamations 

of the multitude, or to purſue the applauſe 

of the great, vices of different kinds will 

| ſtain their character. In one ſituation they 

will make hypocritical profeſſions of reli- 
gion. In another, they will be aſhamed of 

. their Redeemer, and of his words. They 

will be afraid to appear in their own form, 

or to utter their genuine ſentiments. Their 
whole character will become fictitious; opi- 

nions will be aſſumed, ſpeech and behaviour 

' modelled, and even the countenance formed, 

as prevalling taſte exacts. From one who 

has ſubmitted to ſuch proſtitution for the 
fake of praiſe, you can no longer expect 

fidelity or attachment on any trying occa- 

ſion. In private life, he will be a timorous 

and treacherous friend. In public conduct, 

he will be ſupple and verſatile; ready to ho 

ſert the cauſe which he had eſpouſed, and 
to veer with every ſhifting wind of popular 

favour. In fine, all becomes unfound and 


: hollow 
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hollow in that heart where, inſtead of re- SERA 


' gard to the divine approbation, there reigns — 
- - the fran deſire of e men. 


In the third 5 Ri this. paſſion, 1 it | 
becomes predominant, moſt commonly de- 
feats its own end, and depri ves men of the 
honour which they are ſo eager to gain. 
Without preſerving liberty and independ- 
ence, we can never command reſpect. 
| - That ſervility of ſpirit which ſubjects us to 
| the opinions of others, and renders us tri- 

- butaries to the world for the ſake of ap- 

ee plauſe, 1 is what all mankind deſpiſe. | They 

| look up with reverence to one who, un- 
| awed by their cenſures, acts according to 
his own ſenſe of things, and follows the free 
impulſe of an honourable mind. But him 
who hangs totally on their judgment, they 
conſider as their vaſſal. They even enjoy 
a malignant pleaſure in humbling his vanity, 
and withholding that praiſe which he i is ſeen 
to court. By artifice and ſhow he may 
ſhine for a time in. the public eye; but it is 
* as W as he can ſupport the belief of 
> ating 
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' acting from pricichple.. 


On the Love of Praife. 


When the en ö 


— ſiſtencies into which he falls detect his cha- 


will : at all times pleaſe allmen. 


racter, his reputation paſſes away, like the 
ageant of a day. No man ever obtained 


laſting fame who did not, on ſeveral occa- 


ſions, contradict the e an "Poplar 


| opinion. e No 


There is no courke of bead which 
That which 
pleaſes moſt univerſally, and which only 
commands durable praiſe, is religion and 

virtue. © Sincere piety towards God, kind 
affection to men, and fidelity in the dif- 
charge of all the duties of life; a conſcience 
pure and undefiled; a heart fem to juſtice 
and to truth, ſuperiour to all terrours that 
would ſhake, and inſenſible to all pleaſures 
that would betray 1 it; unconquerable by the 
oppoſition of the wotld, and reſigned to 
God alone; theſe are the qualities which 
render a man truly reſpectable and great. 
Such a; charaQter may, in evil times, incur 
| unjuſt iP tt But the clouds which envy 
or prejudice has gathered around it will gra- 
dually N ung 1 its brightneſs will come 
forth, 


| On the Love of Fraiſt. 5 W 


forth, in the end, as the noon day. "As ERIC 
ſoon as it is thoroughly known, it finds a, 3 
witneſs in every breaſt. It forces approba- 
tion even from the moſt degenerate. The 
human heart is ſo formed as to be attuned, 

if we may uſe the expreſſion, to its praiſe. 
In fact, it is this firm and inflexible virtue, 
this determined regard to principle beyond | 
all opinion, which has crowned the charac- 
ters of ſuch - as now ſtand higheſt in the rolls 

of laſting fame. The truly illuſtrious are 
they who did not court the praiſe of the 
world, but who performed the actions which 
deſerved it. © They were perhaps traduced, 
in their lifetime, by thoſe. whom they op- 

| poſed. But poſterity has done them ample 

| juſtice ; and they are the men whom the 

| voice of ages now concurs in celebrating. 


I The memorial of virtue is immortal ; becauſe 
it is approved of God and of men. "When it 
. is preſent, men take example at it; and when 
, it is gone, they deſire it. Tt weareth a crown, 
* and triumpheth for ever; having . the 

- BU vifory; ftriving for unde Ned rewaray *. 

D 99 eren of Solomon, wy 8 Ph 
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On the Love of Praife. 


IN the fourth place, as an immoderate 


—— paſſion for human praiſe is dangerous to vir- 


tue, and unfavourable to true honour, ſo it 
18 deſtructive of ſelf-enjoyment and in- 
ward peace. Regard to the praiſe of God 
preſcribes a ſimple and conſiſtent tenour of 


conduct, which in all ſituations is the ſame; 


which engages us in no perplexities, and 
requires no artful refinement. Walking 
uprightly, we walk ſurely, becauſe we tread 
an even and open-path, But he who turns 
aſide from the ſtraight road of duty in order 


to gain applauſe, involves himſelf in an in- 


tricate labyrinth. He will be often embar- 
raſſed concerning the courſe which he ought 
to hold. His mind will be always on the 
ſtretch. He will be obliged to liſten with 
anxious attention to every whiſper of the 
popular voice. The demands of thoſe ma- 
ſters whom he has ſubmitted to ſerve, will 
prove frequently contradictory and incon- 
ſiſtent. He has prepared a yoke for his 
neck which he muſt reſolve to bear, how 
much ſocver it may gall him, 


The 


The toils of virtue are honourable. The | 


mind is ſupported under them by the con- 


ſciouſneſs of acting a right and becoming 


part. But the labours to which he is doom- 
ed who is enſlaved to the deſire of praiſe, 
are aggravated by reflexion both on the un- 
certainty of the recompence which he pur- 
ſues, and on the debaſement to which he 
ſubmits. Conſcience will from time to 


time remind him of the improper ſacrifices 


which he has made, and of the forfeiture 


which he has incurred of the praiſe of God 
for the ſake of praiſe from men. Suppoſe 
him to receive all the rewards which the 


miſtaken opinion of the world can beſtow, 


its loudeſt applauſe will often be unable to 


drown the upbraidings of an inward voice; 


and if a man is reduced to be aſhamed of 


himſelf, what WT it FR to be nn 4 


others? 


Baut, in truth, the reward townils which 
he laoks who en human praiſe as his 

ultimate obje&, will be always flying, like 

a ſhadow, before him. So capricious and 


uncertain, ſo fickle and mutable is the fa- 
| | vour 


on che Love of Praiſe. 


vdr of the multitude; that it proves the 
moſt unſatisfactory of all purſuits in which 
men can be engaged. He who ſets his 

heart on it, is preparing for himſelf perpe- 
tual mortifications. If the greateſt and beſt 
can ſeldom retain it long, we may eaſily 
believe that from the vain and undeſerving 
it will ſuddenly eſcape. There is no cha- 
racter dut what on ſome ſide is vulnerable 
by cenſure.” He who lifts himſelf up to the 
-obſervation- and notice of the world is, of 
all men; the leaſt likely to avoid it. For 
e drawys upon himſelf a thouſand eyes that 
will narrowly inſpect him in every part. 
Every opportunity will be watched of bring- 
ing him down to the common level. His 
errours will be more divulged, and his in- 
firmities more magnified, than thoſe of 
others. In proportion to his eagerneſs for 
praiſe will be bis ſenſibility to reproach. 
Nor is it reproach alone that will wound 
him. He will be as much dejected by ſi- 
lence and neglect. He puts himſelf under 
the power of every one to humble him, 
by with-holding expected praiſe, Even 

: 1 Pen 


— 


On the Lave of Praiſe. | ty 


when praiſe is beſtowed, he is mortified SE RM. 
VI. 

by its being either faint or trite. He pine 

when his reputation ſtagnates. The degree 

of applauſe to which he has been aecuſtom- 


* a 


| na 


ww 


b ed grows inſipid; and to be always praiſed 

7 from the ſame topics, becomes at laſt much 
N the ſame with not being praiſed at all. 

l All theſe chagrins and diſquietudes are 
© happily avoided by him who keeps ſo trou- 
© bleſome a paſſion within its due bounds z 
f who is more deſirous of being truly worthy 

r chan of being thought ſo; who purſues the 
it praiſe of the world with manly temperance, 
1 and in ſubordination to the praiſe of God. 
r= He is neither made giddy by the intoxicat- 
is ing vapour of applauſe, nor humbled and 
1 caſt down by the unmerited attacks of cen- 
of WF fure. Reſting on a higher approbation he 
or enjoys himſelf in peace, whether human 
h. praiſe ſtays with him, or flies away. With 
ad me it is a ſmall thing to be judged of you, or of 
Ge man's judgment. He that judgeth me 1s the 
er Lord. My witneſs is in An and my * 
m, record is on * | | | 

en : 


en . 85 1 
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On the Love of Praiſe, 


8 ER M. In the fifth and laſt place, the advaris- 
ny tages which redound from the praiſe of men, 


are not ſuch as can bear to be put in com- 


petition with thoſe which flow from the 


praiſe of God. The former are neceſſarily 
_ - confined within the verge of our preſent 


exiſtence. The latter follow us beyond 


the grave, and extend through all eternity. 


Not only is the praiſe of men limited in its 
effects to this life, but alſo to particular ſitua- 
tions of it. In the days of health and eaſe 
it may brighten the ſunſhine of proſperity. 
It may then ſooth the ear with pleaſing ac- 
cents, and gratify the imagination with fan- 
cied triumphs. But when the diſtreſsful 
ſeaſons of life arrive, it will be found alto- 
gether hollow and unſubſtantial: And ſure- 
ly, the value of any poſſeſſion is to be chiefly 
eſtimated by the relief which it can bring 
us in the time of our greateſt need. When 
the mind is caſt down with ſorrow and 
grief, when ſickneſs ſpreads its gloom 
around us, or death riſes in awful proſpect 
to our view, the opinions and the diſ- 

courſes of the world will appear trifling and 

5 inſig- 


On the Love of Praiſe. 


inſignificant. To one who is occupied 9 Vn 21 
with nearer and more affecting intereſts, — 
the praiſe or the cenſure of the world will 
ſeem like the noiſe of diſtant voices, in 
which he has ſmall concern. But then is 
the ſeaſon when the praiſe of God ſupports 
and upholds the labouring ſoul. Brought 
home to the heart by the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience, and by the divine ſpirit 
bearing witneſs with our ſpirits, it inſpires 
fortitude, and produces a Js: which Jaye 
underſlanding. 25 

At preſent we behold an irregular and 
diſordered ſtate of things. Virtue is often 
deprived of its proper honours, and vice 
uſurps them in its ſtead. The characters of 
men are miſtaken; and ignorance and folly 
diſpoſe of human applauſe. But the day 
haſtens apace which ſhall cloſe this ſcene of 
errours, and vindicate the rights of juſtice 
and truth. Then Hall e rendered to every 
man according to his workf. Envy ſhall no 
longer have the power of obſcuring merit, 
nor popular prejudices be able to ſupport 
the . Hidden worth ſhall be 

i brought 
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2 go M. brought to light, and ſecret crimes revealed. 

Many who paſſed through the world in the 
ſilent obſcurity of humble, but ſteady good- 
nels, thall be diſtinguiſhed as the favourites 
of Heaven; while the proud, the ambitious, 
and the vain, are left to everlaſting diſho- 
nour. The great Judge hath declared, that 
| whoſoever. bas been aſhamed of him and of his 
words, of that man fhall he be aſhamed when 
he cometh in the glory of his F. ather, with all 
the holy angels. Every departure from duty 
ſhall at the period of final diſtribution. ter- 
minate in ignominy. True honour and true 
virtue ſhall be ſeen to coincide ; - and when 
all human fame has paſſed away like ſmoke, 
che only praiſe which ſhall be for ever re- 
membered is that divine teſtimony, Well 
done, thou good and faithful ſervant : enter 

.. «thou into the j Joy of thy Lord. 


Tuxsz arguments clearly ſhow the im- 
portance of preſerving the love of praiſe 
under proper ſubordination to the principle 
of duty. In itſelf, it is an uſeful motive to 
action; but when allowed to extend its 

influence 


On the Love of Praiſe. 


influence too far, it corrupts the whole 
character, and produces guilt, diſgrace, and 


miſery, To be entirely deſtitute of it, is 


a defect. To be governed by it, is depra- 
vity. The proper adjuſtment of the ſeveral 
principles of action in human nature is a 
matter that deſerves our higheſt attention, 


For when any one of them becomes either 
too weak or too ſtrong, it endangers both 
our virtue and our happineſs. Keep thy 


beart therefore with all diligence ; pray that 


G89 would enable thee to keep it with ſuc- 
ceſs; for out of mw” heart are the Mes of 
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s E'RMON VII 


On the proper EST IMATE of HUMAN LIFE, 


Ecorroracres XII. . 


Panty 1 vanities, faith; the n all; 2s 


vanity, 


2 ſerious maxim has been more ge- 
nerally adopted than that of the text. 
In every age, the vanity of human life has 


been the theme of declamation, and the ſub- 


| J ect of complaint. It is a concluſion in which 
men of all characters and ranks, the high 
and the low, the young and the old, the 
religious and the worldly, have more. fre- 
quently, concurred than in any other. But 
how. Juſt ſoever the concluſion may be, the 
premiſes from which 'it is drawn are often 


falſe. 


1 
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falſe. For it is prompted by various mo- KN. 
tives, and derived from very different views —— 
of things. Sometimes the language of the 

text is aſſumed by a ſceptic who cavils at ö 
Providence, and cenſures the conſtitution of 
the world. Sometimes it is the complaint 
of a peeviſh man who is diſcontented with _ 
his ſtation, and ruffled by the diſappoint- | 
ment of unreaſonable hopes. Sometimes it 

is the ſtyle of the licentious, when groan- | 
ing under miſeries in which their vices have 10 


If involved them. Invectives againſt the va- 
nity of the world which come from any of 
theſe quarters deſerve no regard; as they 

2 are the dictates of 1 impiety, of ſpleen, or of 

t. folly. The only caſe in which the ſenti- 

48 ment of the text claims our attention, is 

J- when uttered, not as an aſperſion on Pro- 

h vidence, or a reflection on human affairs in 

zh general; not as thg language of private diſ- 

he content, or the reſult of guilty ſufferings; 

Bn but as the ſober concluſion of a wiſe and 

at good man concerning the imperfection of 

1 that happineſs which reſts ſolely on vofy 

_ Pleaſures, Theſe, in their faireſt n are 


ſe. | | | . | N * "5 not 
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On the proper Eftimate 1 


not what they ſeem to be. They never 


— beſtow that complete ſatisfaction which they 


promiſe; and therefore he who looks to 
nothing beyond them ſhall have frequent 
cauſe to deplore their vanity. _ | 

Nothing 1s of higher importance to us as 


men and as Chriſtians, than to form a proper 


eſtimate of human life, without either load- 
ing it with imaginary evils, or expecting 
from it greater advantages than it is able to 
yield. It ſhall be my buſineſs, therefore, 
in this Diſcourſe, to diſtinguiſh a juſt and 
religious ſenſe of the vanity of the world 
from the unreaſonable complaints of it which 
we often hear. I ſhall endeavour, I. To 
ſhew in what ſenſe it is true that all earthly 
pleaſures are vanity. II. To inquire how 
this vanity of the world can be reconciled 
with the perfections of its great Author. 
III. To examine whether there are not 
ſome real and ſolid enjoyments in human 


life which fall not under this general charge 


of vanity. And, IV. To point out the 


proper improvement to be made of ſuch a 
| fate as the life of man ſhall appear on the 


whole to be. 


hs, 


41 AM 


of Human „ 1 


* 1 AM to ſhew in what ſenſe it is true s. 
ä that all human pleaſures are vanity. This 
) is a topic which might be embelliſhed with 

the pomp of much deſcription. But I ſhall | 
ſtudiouſſy avoid exaggeration, and only 


8 point out a threefold vanity in human life 
r which every impartial obſerver. cannot but 
admit; diſappointment in purſuit, diſſatiſ- 
8 don in enjoyment, nears in poſ- 
P ſeſhon. 

85 Firſt, diſappointment i in pan When 
d we look around us on the world, we every 
d where behold a buſy multitude, intent on 
h the proſecution of various deſigns which 
9 their wants or deſires have ſuggeſted. We 
ly behold them employing every method Which 
2 ingenuity can deviſe, ſome the patience of > 
ed induſtry, - ſome the boldneſs of enterpriſe, 
4 others the dexterity of ſtratagem, in order 
of to compals their ends, Of this inceſſant ſtir 
an 


and activity, what is the fruit? In compa- 
Re riſon of the crowd who have toiled in vain, 


he how ſmall is the number of the ſucceſsful ? 
12 or rather, where is the man who will de- 


clare that in every point he bas e 
EX) „„ N 3 | e his 
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8 ERM. his plan, and attained his utmoſt wiſh ? No 
— extent of human abilities has been able to 


diſcover a path which, in any line of life, 


leads unerringly to ſucceſs. The race is not 
always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the flrong, 
nor riches to men of underflanding. We may 
form our plans with the moſt profound ſa- 


gacity, and with the moſt vigilant caution 


may guard againſt dangers on every fide. 


But ſome unforeſeen occurrence comes acroſs 


which baffles our N and lays our la- 
bours in the duſt. | 

Were ſuch Anppobnment confined to 
thoſe who aſpire at engroſſing the higher 


departments of life, the misfortune were 
leſs. The humiliation of the mighty, and 


the fall of ambition from its towering height, 
little concern the bulk of mankind. Theſe 
are objects on which, as on diſtant meteors, 


they gaze from afar, without drawing per- 


ſonal inſtruction from events ſo much above 


them. But, alas! when we deſcend into 


the regions of private life, we find diſap- 
pointment and blaſted hope equally preva- 
lent there, Neither the moderation of our 

views, 


of Human Lift. 


views, nor the juſtice of our pretenſions, can 8 EA M. 
enſur2 ſucceſs. But /1me and chance happen — 


ta all, Againſt the ſtream of events both 
the worthy and the undeſerving are obliged 
to ſtruggle; . and both are nnn over- 
bam alke wo the current, 


4 Bes1Dzs difuppilntnoent, in purſuit, diſ- 
ſatisfaction in enjoyment is a farther vanity 
to which the human ſtate is ſubject. This 


is the ſevereſt of all mortifications, after 


having been ſucceſsful in the purſuit, to be 


baffled in the enjoyment itſelf. Vet this is 
found to be an evil ſtill more general than 


the former. Some may be ſo fortunate as 


to attain what they have purſued ; but none 


are rendered completely happy by what they 
have attained. Diſappointed hope is mi- 


ſery; and yet ſucceſsful hope is only im- 


perfect bliſs, Look through all the ranks 
Examine the condition of 


of mankind. 


thoſe who appear moſt proſperous ; and you 
will find that they, are never juſt what they 
deſire to be. If retired, . they. languiſh for 
action; if buſy, they complain of faigue, 
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8 ERM. If in middle life, they are impatient for diſ- 
— tinction; if in high ſtations, they ſigh after 


freedom and eaſe. Something is ſtill want- 
ing to that plenitude of ſatisfaction which 


they expected to acquire. Together with 


every with that is gratified, a new demand 


. ariſes. One void opens in the heart, as 


another is filled. On withes, wiſhes grow; 


and to the end, it is rather the expectation 


of what they have not, than the enjoyment 


of what they have, which occupies and in- 


tereſts the moſt ſucceſsful. 

This diſſatisfaction in the midſt of hu- 
man pleaſure ſprings partly from tlie nature 
of our enjoyments themfelves, and partly 


from circumſtances which corrupt them. 


No worldly enjoyments are adequate to the 
high deſires and powers of an immortal ſpi- 
rit. Fancy paints them at a diſtance with 


ſplendid colours; but poſſeſſion unveils the 
fallacy. The eagerneſs of paſſion beftows 
upon them at firſt a briſk and lively reliſh. 


But it is their fate always to pall by fami- 


iarity, and ſometimes to paſs from ſatiety 


into diſguſt. Happy would the poor man 
think 


pu we 


2 Human Life. 


hink himſelf if he could enter on al the SE 15 


treaſures of the rich; and happy for a-ſhort 


while he might be. But before he had long 


contemplated and admired his ſtate, his poſ- 


ſeſſions would ſeem to n and . cares 
would grow. 7 Ten 
Add to the unſatisfying nature of our 


pleaſures the attending circumſtances which 
never fail to corrupt them. For, ſuch as 


they are, they are at no time poſſeſſed un- 
mixed. To human lips it is not given to 
taſte the cup of pure joy. When external 
circumſtances ſhow faireſt to the world, the 


envied man groans in private under his own 
burden. Some vexation diſquiets, ſome paſ- 


ſion corrodes him; ſome diſtreſs, either felt 
or feared, gnaws, like a worm, the root of 


* 


his felicity. When there is nothing from 


without to diſturb: the proſperous, a fecret 
poiſon operates within. For worldly: hap- 


pineſs ever tends to deſtroy. itſelf, by cor- . 


rupting the heart. It foſters the looſe and the 


violent paſſions. It engendersnoxious habits; 


and taints the mind with a falſe delicacy, 
| which makes i it feel a thouſand unreal evils, 


Bur 
| 1 
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On the, proper Hſtimale 


Bur put the caſe in the moſt favourable. 


— light. Lay aſide from human pleaſures 


both diſappointment in purſuit, and deceit- 


fulneſs in enjoyment ; ſuppoſe them to be 
fully attainable, and completely ſatisfactory; 


ſtill there remains to be conſidered the va- 


nity of uncertain poſſeſſion and ſhort dura- 


tion. Were there in worldly things any 
fixed point of ſecurity which we could gain, 


the mind would then have ſome baſis on 
which to reſt. But our condition is ſuch, 


that every thing wavers and totters around 


us. Boaft not thyſelf of to-morrow; for 


thou knoweſi not what a day may bring forth. 
It is much if, during its courſe, thou heareſt 


not of ſomewhat to diſquiet or alarm thee. 
For life never proceeds long in an uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unex- 


pected events. The ſeeds of alteration are 


every where ſown; and the ſunſhine of 


proſperity commonly accelerates their 
growth. If your enjoyments be numerous, 
you lie more open on different ſides to be 
wounded. If you have poſſeſſed them long, 
7 have greater cauſe to dread an ap- 

proaching 


proaching change. By flow degrees pro- SE RM. 


VII. 
ſperity riſes; but rapid is the progreſs of Go 


evil. It requires no preparation to bring 
it forward. The edifice which it coſt much 
time and labour to erect, one inauſpicious 
event, one ſudden blow, can level with the 
duſt. Even ſuppoling the accidents of life 
to leave us untouched, human bliſs muſt 
ſill be tranſitory; for man changes of him- _. - 
ſelf. No courſe of enjoyment can delight 
us long. What amuſed our youth loſes its 
charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleaſurable 
feelings decline. The filent lapſe of time 
is ever carrying ſomewhat from us, till at 
length the period comes when all muſt be 
ſwept away. The proſpect of this termina- 
tion of our labours and purſuits is ſufficient 
to mark our ſtate with vanity. Our days 
are a hand- breadib, and our age ig at no- 
thing. Within that little ſpace is all our 
enterpriſe bounded. We crowd it with 
toils and cares, with contention and ſtrife. 
We project great deſigns, entertain high 
hopes, and then leave our plans unfiniſhed, 
and Ad into oblivion, This 
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SERM. .- This much let it ſuffice-to have faid con- 


—— cerning the vanity of the world. That 


too much has not been ſaid, muſt appear 


to every one who conſiders how generally 


mankind lean to the oppoſite ſide; and how 
often by undue attachment to the preſent 
ſtate, they both feed the moſt ſinful paſ- 
ſions, and pierce themſelves throughwith many 


 forrows, Let us proceed to enquire, 


ll. How this vanity of the world can be 


reconciled with the perfections of its divine 


Author. This enquiry involves that great 


difficulty which has perplexed the thought- 
ful and ſerious in every age; If God be 


good, whence the evil that fills the earth? 
In anſwer to this intereſting nN wack us 


YARRA 
In the firft hls that the pre condi- 


tion of man was not his original ox primary 


ſtate. We are informed by divine revela- 


tion, that it is the conſequence of his volun- 
tary apoſtacy from God and a ſtate of inno- 


cence. By this, his nature was corrupted ; 


© his powers were eee and vanity and 


| vexation 
cM 


. ß int ... 
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© of: Human Life. 4 
vexation introduced into his life. All na- 
ture became involved in the ae, 19 
of man. The earth was curſed upon his 
account, and the whole creation made to 
groan and travail in pain. | 


How myſterious ſoever the account of 


this fall may appear to us, many circum» 
ſtances concur to authenticate the fact, and 
to ſhow that human nature and the human 


ſtate have undergone an unhappy change. 


The belief of this has obtained in almoſt all 


nations and religions. It can be traced 
through all the fables of antiquity. An ob- 


ſcure tradition appears to have pervaded 
the whole earth, that man is not now what 
he was at firſt; but that, in conſequence of 


ſome Wah againſt his great Lord, 
a ſtate of degradation and exile ſucceeded 


to a condition that was more flouriſhing and 
happy. As our nature carries plain marks 


of perverſion and diſorder, ſo the world 


which we inhabit bears the fymptomis of 


having been convulſed in all its frame. 


Naturaliſts point out to us every where the 
traces ve fome violent change which it hks. 
2 
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— 2 ſuffered. Iſlands torn from the ganzinunt, 
— burning mountains, ſhattered precipices, un- 
inhabitable waſtes, give it all the appearance 

of a mighty ruin. The phyſical and moral 

ſtate of man in this world mutually ſym- 
pathize and correſpond. They indicate not 


a regular and orderly ſtructure either of 


— . . 
———Ä—ñf᷑— — ERA Eel — Ares ent —A—[—»Ä—PE' =o. Ns 
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what that once was more fair and magnifi- 
cent. Let us obſerve, | 


. 
the original, ſo it is not intended to be the 
final ſtate of man. Though in conſe- 


3 the Creator that they ſhould. be permitted 
2 to reign for ever. He hath made ample 


merciful undertaking of that great reſtorer 
of the world, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. By 
him ße and immortality were both purchaſ- 
ed and brought to light. The new heavens 


. 1 $4 £4 EPL a , and 


matter or of mind, but the remains of ſome- 


quence of the abuſe of the human powers, {in 
and vanity. were introduced into this region 
of the univerſe, it was not the purpoſe of 


proviſion for the recovery of the penitent 
and faithful part of his ſubjects, by the 


0 Human Life. + 


and the new earth are diſcovered, wherein SERM..- 
dwelleth righteouſneſs ; where, through the wy 
divine grace, human nature ſhall regain its 


original honours, and man ſhall return to 


be what once he was in Paradiſe. Through 


thoſe high diſcoveries of the Goſpel, this 
life appears to good men only in the light. 
of an intermediate and preparatory ſtate. 
Its vanity and miſery, in a manner, diſap- 
pear. They have every reaſon to ſubmit 


without complaint to its laws, and to wait 


in patience till the appointed time come for 


the reſtitution of all things. Let us take no- 
tie | ot «K-15; 


IN the third place, that, a future ſtate 


being made known, we can account in /a- 
ſatisfying manner for the preſent diſtreſs of 
human life, without the ſmalleſt impeach- 
ment of divine goodneſs. The ſufferings 
we here undergo are converted into diſci- 
pline and improvement. Through the 
bleſſing of Heaven, good is extracted from 


apparent evil; and the very miſery which 
yr Aa from fin is rendered the means 
(RE 555 of 
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of correcting ſinful paſſions, and preparing 


aus for felicity. There is much reaſon to 


believe that creatures as imperfect as we 
are, require ſome ſuch preliminary ſtate of 
experience before they can recover the per- 
fection of their nature. It is in the mĩdſt 
of diſappointments and trials that we learn 
the inſufficiency of temporal things to hap- 
pineſs, and are taught to ſeek it from God 
and Virtue. By theſe the violence of our 
paſſions is tamed, and our minds are form- 
ed to ſobriety and reflection. In the varie- 
ties of life, occaſioned by the viciſſitude of 
worldly fortune, we are inured to habits 
both of the active and the ſuffering virtues. 
How much ſoever we complain of the va- 


if its vanity were leſs, it could not anſwer 


the purpoſe of ſalutary diſcipline. Unſa- 
tisfaQtory a as it is, its pleaſures are till too 
apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then 
muſt the conſequences have been, had it 
yielded us more complete enj joyment? If, 
with all its troubles, we are in danger of 
| being too much bei. to it, how entirely 
8 | 5 | would 


would it have ſeduced our affections, if no 


VII. 


troubles had been mingled with its ow — 


ſures? 

Theſe obſervations tree in a — meas 
ſure to obviate the difficulties which ariſe 
from the apparent vanity of the human 
ſtate, by ſhowing how, upon the Chriftian 


ſyſtem, that vanity may be reconciled with 


the infinite goodneſs of the Sovereign of the 
Univerſe. The preſent condition of man 
is not that for which he was originally de- 
ſigned; it is not to be his final ſtate; and 
during his paſſage through the world, the 
diſtreſſes which he undergoes are rendered 
medicinal ' and improving. After having 
taken this view of things, the cloud which, 


in the preceding part of the diſcourſe, ap- 


peared to fit ſo thick upon human life be- 


gins to be diſſipated. We now perceive that 
man is not abandoned by his Creator. We 


diſcern great and good deſigns going on in 


his behalf. We are allowed to entertain 
better hopes; and are e to en- 
quire, as Was 2 8 for che 5 


„„ „ 0 15 5 III. 
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III. HeaAD' of: diſcourſe, Whether there 


be not in the preſent condition of human 


life ſome real and ſolid enjoyments which 
come not under the general charge of vanity 
of vanities... The doQrine of the text is to 
be .confidered as Chiefly addreſſed to worldly 
men. Them Solomon means to teach that 


all expectations of bliſs which reſt ſolely on 
3 earthly poſſeſſions and pleaſures, ſhall end 
in diſappointment. But ſurely he did not 


intend to aſſert that there is no material 
difference in the purſuits of men, or that 
no real happineſs of any kind could now be 
attained: by the virtuous. For beſides the 
unanſwerable objection which: this would 


| form againft the divine adminiſtration, it 


_ would directly contradict what he elſewhere 


aſſerts, that while God giveth ſore travail to 
Ihe ſinner, be giveib to the man that is good 


in his fight wiſdom, and knowledge, and joy *. 
It may, it muſt indeed be admitted, that 
unmixed and complete happineſs is un- 
known on earth. No regulation” of con- 


; duct can altogether. prevent 1 from 


Es _ ®:'Eeclel. 11. 26. 


4444 i | Nw | | A diſturbing 


wounding our heart. But after this con- 


ceſſion is made, will it follow that there is 


no object on earth which deſerves our 
purſuit, or that all enjoyment becomes 
contemptible which is not perfect? Let 
us ſurvey our ſtate with an impartial 


eye, and be juſt to the various gifts of 


Heaven. How vai ſoever this life, con- 


ſidered in itſelf, may be, the comforts 
and hopes of religion are ſufficient to give 


ſolidity to the enjoyments of the righ- 
teous. In the exerciſe of good affections, 
and the teſtimony of an upright conſcience; 
in the ſenſe of peace and reconciliation with 


God through the great Redeemer of Man- 
kind; in the firm confidence of being con- 


ducted through all the trials of life by infi- 


nite wiſdom and goodneſs; and in the joyful 


proſpect of arriving in the end at immortal 


felicity, they poſſeſs a happineſs which, 


deſcending from a purer and more perfect 
region than this world, 7 not of EI: 


vanity. | 


gion, there are other pleaſures of our pre- 


O 2 ſent 


Beſides the .eny opacity 1 to re- 
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46 
1 BN ſent ſtate which, though of an inferiour 
== Uder, muſt not be overlooked in. the eſti- 


| an health, to the innocent gratificatipns, 
of ſenſe; and to the entertainment afforded. 


On the großer Bate | 


mate of human life. It is neceſſary to call 
attention to theſe, in order to check that 
repining and unthankful ſpirit to which, 
man is always too prone. Some degree of 
tance muſt be allowed to the com- 


us by all the beautiful ſcenes, af: nature; 


ſome to the purſuits and amuſements of 
ſocial life; and more to the internal enjoy- 


ments of thought and reflexion, and to the 
pleaſures. of affectiouate intercourſe, with 
thoſe whom. we love. Theſe comforts are 


often held in too low. eſtimation,” merely 


becauſe they are ordinary and common; 
although that be the., circumſtance; which. 


qught, in reaſon, to enhance their value. 
They lie open, in ſome degree, to alls ex- 


tend through every rank of life, and p< wa 
agrecably many of thoſe, ſpaces in uf 2 
ſent exiſtence, which are notiaccupied.wi 
higher objects, or with {erious cares. 


We are in ſeveral rel 
Wee in the co ic 


wo. 


and our pains. We aide the hours 
Which are ſpent in diſtreſs or ſorrow; but 
et thoſe which have paſſed away, if 
high éenjoyment, yet in the midſt of 
thoſe gentle ſatisfactions, and placid emo- 
tions, which make life glide ſmoothly along. 
We complain of the frequent diſappoint» 
ments which we ſuffer in our purſuits; But 
we recollect not that it is in purſuit, more 
than in attainment, that our pleaſure now 
conſiſts. In the preſent ſtate of human na- 
ture, man derives more enjoyment from the 
exertion of his active powers in the midſt of 
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toils and efforts; than he could receive fromm 


a ſtill and uniform poſſeſſion of the obje& 
which he ſtrives to gain. The ſolace of the 
mind under all its labours, is hope; and 


there are few ſituations Which entirely ex- 


clude it. Forms of expected bliſs are oſten 


gleaming upon us through a cloud, to re- 
vive and exhilarate the moſt diſtreſſed. If 
pains be ſcattered through all the conditions 


of life, ſo. alſo are pleaſures. Haäppineſs; 


0 1 85 the 


as far as life affords it, can be engroſſed by no 
| rank of men to the excluſion of the reſt; on 
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the eontrary, it is oſten found where, at 


ym firſt view, it would have been leaſt expect- 


ed. When the human condition appears 


moſt depreſſed, the feelings of men, through 


the gracious appointment of Providence, 
adjuſt themſelves'wonderfully to their ſtate, 


and enable them to extract ſatisfaction from 


ſources that are totally unknown to others. 


Were the great body of men fairly to com- 


pute the hours which they paſs in eaſe, and 
even with ſome degree of pleaſure, they 
would be found far to exceed the number 


of thoſe which are ſpent in abſolute pain 


either of body or mind.—But in order to 


make a ftill more accurate eftimation of 
the degree of ſatisfaction which, in the midſt 


of earthly vanity, man is permitted to enjoy, 


the three following obſervations claim our 


| een. 


4} Ta E firſt is, that many of the evils which 


occaſion our complaints of the world are 
wholly imaginary. They derive their ex- 


| 15 ſubjection to the eee of others. 


iſtence from fancy and humour, and child- 


The 
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V Human Life, 
The diſtreſs which they produce, I admit, 


is real; but its reality ariſes not from the 
nature of things, but from that diforder of 


imagination which a ſmall meaſure of re- 
flection might rectify. In proof of this we 


may obſerve, that the perſons who live moſt 
fimply, and follow the dictates of plain un- 


adulterated nature, are moſt exempted from 
this claſs of evils. It is among the higher 


ranks of mankind that they chiefly abound; 

where fantaſtic refinements, ſickly delicacy, 
and - eager emulation, open a thouſand' 
ſources of vexation peculiar to themſelves. 


Life cannot but prove vain to them Who 


affect a diſreliſh of every pleaſure. that is 


not both exquiſite and new; who meaſure 


enjoyment, not by their own feelings, but 
by the ſtandard of. faſhion ; who think 


themſelves miſerable if others do not ad- 


mire their ſtate.” It is not from wants or 


ſorrows that their complaints ariſe; but, 


though it may appear a paradox, from too 


much freedom from ſorrow and want; from 


the languor of vacant life, and the irritation' 


oecaſioned by thoſe ſtagnating humours 


8 94 which 
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SERM. which caſe and indulgence have bred within 
chem. In their caſe, therefore, it is not the 


vanity of the world, but the vanity of their 
minds, which is to be accuſed. Fancy has 
raifed up the ſpectres which | haunt them. 
Fancy has formed the cloud which hangs - 


cover their life. Did they allow the light 


of reaſon to break forth, the ſpectres would 
vaniſh, and the cloud be die 


Tux ſecond obſervation on this 3 is, 


that of thoſe evils which may be called real, 


becauſe they owe not their exiſtence to 
fancy, nor can be removed by rectifying 
opinion, a great proportion is brought upon 
us by our on miſconduct. Diſeaſes, po- 
verty, diſappointment and ſhame are far 
from being, in every inſtance, the unavoid- 
able doom of men. They are much more 
frequently the offspring of their own miſ- 


guided choice. Intemperance engenders 


diſeaſe, floth produces poverty, pride cre- 
ates diſappointments, and diſhoneſty expoſes 
to ſhame. The ungoverned paſſions of men 
betray them into a thenland follies their 

follies 


of Human Zi. | 


Follies into crimes; and their crimes into 8 ERIC, 
misfortunes: Yet nothing is more com- 


mon than for ſuch as have been the authors 


of their own miſery, to make loud com- 


plaints of the hard fate of man, and to take 
revenge upon the human condition by ar- 

raigning its ſuppoſed vanity. The fool: 72 
neſs of man firſt perverteth his way, and then 
his heart fretteth againſt the Lord. 


I do not, however, maintain that it is 


within our power to be altogether free of 


thoſe ſelf-procured evils. For perfection of 
any kind is beyond the reach of man. 
Where is the wiſdom that never errs? 
Where the juſt man that offendeth not? 
Nevertheleſs, much is here left to our- 
ſelves; and, imperfect as we are, the con- 
ſequences of right or of wrong conduct 
make a wide difference in the happineſs of 
men. Experience every day ſhows that a 
ſound, a well-governed, and virtuous mind 
contributes greatly to ſmooth the path of 


life ; and that w:/dom excelleth fully as far 


as light excelleth darkneſs. The way of the 
Wicked is at darkneſs ; they know nat at what 
SRP 1: 5 they 
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© © 6: M. they fumble. But the rightrouſueſs of the 
eren ſhall direft his way; and he that 


# tpalketh uprightly, walketh ſurely. The 


tendency of the one is towards a plain and 
fafe region. The courſe of the other leads 
him amidſt ſnares and precipices. The one 
decafionally may, the other unavoidably 
muſt, incur much trouble. Let us not 
then confound, under one general charge, 
thoſe evils of the world which belong to the 
lot of humanity, and thoſe which, through 

divine affiſtance, a wiſe and good man wed) 
in a 1 meaſure, eſcape, 


'S$ "i 


; Tux third obſervation which I make re- 
ipects thoſe evils which are both real and 
unavoidable ; from which neither wiſdom 
nor goodneſs can procure our exemption. 


Under theſe this comfort remains, that if 


they cannot be prevented, there are means, 
however, by which they may be much al- 
leviated. Religion is the great principle 
which acts, under ſuch circumſtances, as the 
correQtive of human vanity. It inſpires 
n n patience, and by its 
8851 proſpects 


proſpects and promiſes darts a cheering ray SEAM. 
into the darkeſt ſhade of human life. If it — 
cannot ſecure the virtuous from diſappoint- 
ment in their purſuits, it forms them to fuch 
a temper as renders their diſappointments 
more light and eaſy than thoſe of other men. 
If it does not baniſh diſſatisfaction from 
their worldly pleaſures, it confers ſpiritual 
pleaſures in their ſtead. If it enſures them 
not the poſſeſſion of what they love, it fur- 
niſhes comfort under the loſs. As far as it 
eſtabliſhes a contented frame of mind, it 
ſupplies the want of all that worldly men 
covet to poſſeſs. A Compare the behaviour 
of the ſenſual and corrupted with that of the 
upright and holy, when both are feeling the 
effects of human vanity, and the difference 
of their ſituation will be manifeſt. Among 
the former you are likely to find a querulous 
and dejected, among the latter, a compoſed 
and manly ORIG The lamentations of the 
one excite a mixture of pity and contempt; 
while the dignity which the other maintain 
in diſtreſs commands reſpect. The ſuffer- 
ings of the former e into a peeviſh and 
r | Ts fretful 
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8 .I. M. fretful diſpoſition ; thoſe of the latter ſoften 


the temper and improve the heart. Theſe 
conſequences extend ſo far as to give ground 


for aſſerting, that a good man enjoys more 


happineſs in the courſe of a ſeemingly un- 
proſperous lite, than a bad man does in the 
midſt of affluence and luxury. What a 
conſpicuous proof of this is afforded by the 
Apoſtle Paul, who from the very depth of 
affliction could ſend forth ſuch a triumphant 
voice as proclaims the complete victory 
which he had gained over the evils of life? 
Troubled on every fide, yet not diſtreſſed ; 
perplexed, but not in deſpair ; perfecuted, but 
not forſaken; caſt down, but not deſtroyed. 
For though our outward man periſh, our in- 
ward man is renewed, day by day *. Such, 
though perhaps in an inferior: degree, will 
be the influence of a genuine religious prin- | 
ciple upon all true Chriſtians. It begins to 
perform that office to them here, which here- 
after it will more completely diſcharge, of 
wiping away the tears from their eyes, 


0 2 Corinth. iv. 8, 9. 16. 


SUCH, 
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upon tlie whole, is che eſtimate a 
Which we are to form: of human life. Much! 
vanity will always belong to it; though the 
degree of its xanity will depend, in a great 
meaſure, on bur ov character and con- 
duct. To the vicious, it preſents nothing 
but a continued feene of diſappointment and 
diſſatisfaction. To the good, it is a mixed 
N ſtate of things; where! many real comforts 
| may be enjoyed; where''many- reſources 
under trouble may be obtained; but where 


ö trouble, in one form or other, is to be ex- 
i pected as the lot of man. Fron en 
/ * Wer 1. out 

. 

1 Tas firſt nee e We 
z are to draw is, that it highly concerns- us 
] not to be unreaſonable in our expectations 
. e e deer 80 Let us Pia gre 
. hich Nate kin become ſubject: to depreſ- 
* ſion; and upon what accounts it muſt re- 


main under its preſent law. Such is the 
infatuation of ſelf- love, that though in the 
general doctrine of the vanity of the world 
| : | ; 5 ? all 9 
* | | | 
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| * all men agree; yet almoſt every one flatters 
— bimſelf that his own caſe is to be an excep- 
tion from the common rule. He reſts on 
expectations which he thinks cannot fail 
him; and though the preſent be not altoge- 
ther according to his wiſh, yet with the 
5 confidence. of certain hope he anticipates 
futurity. Hence the anguiſh of diſappoint- 
ment fills the world; and evils, which are 
of themſelves ſufficiently ſevere, oppreſs with 
double force the unprepared and unſuſpect- 
ing mind. Nothing therefore is of greater 
eonſequence to our peace, than to have al- 
ways before our eyes ſuch views of the 
world as ſhall prevent our expecting more 
from it than it is deſtined to afford. We 
deſtroy our joys by devouring them before- 
hand with too eager expectation. We ruin 

the happineſs of life when we attempt to 
raiſe it too high. A tolerable and comfort- 
able ſtate is all that we can propoſe to our- 
ſelves on earth. Peace and contentment, 
3 bliſs nor tranſport, is the full portion of 


man. Perfect joy is reſerved for heaven. 


Bur 


7 Human L. 


of repining and diſcontent. Enough has 


been already ſaid to ſhew, that notwith- 


ſtanding the vanity of the world, a conſi- 
derable degree of comfort is attainable in the 
preſent ſtate. Let the recollection of this 
ſerve to reconcile us to our condition, and 
to check the arrogance of complaints and 


murmurs. What art thou, O ſon of man! 


who having ſprung but yeſterday: out of the 


duſt, dareſt to lift up thy voice againſt thy 
Maker, and to arraign his providence, be- 


cauſe all things are not ordered according 
to thy wiſh? What title haſt thou to find 


fault with the order of the univerſe, whoſe 
lot is ſo much beyond what thy virtue or 
merit gave thee ground to claim? Is it no- 
thing to thee to have been introduced into 


this magnificent world; to have been ad- 
mitted as a ſpectator of the divine wiſdom 
and works; and to have had acceſs to all 


the comforts which nature, with a bountiful 
hand, has poured forth around thee? Are 
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Bur while we repreſs too ſanguine hdpita SERM. | 
| nne upon human life, let us, in the ſe- — 
cond place, guard againſt the other extreme 
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SEAM. allthe hours forgotten vrhich thou haſt paſſed 
| — incaſe, in complacency, or joy? Is it a 


N to e | 


mall favour in chy eyes, that the hand of 


divine mercy has been ſtretched fortli to aid 


thee, and, if thou reject not its proffered 
aſſiſtance, is read to conduct thee into a 
happier ſtate of exiſtence? When thou com- 
pareſt thy condition with thy deſert, 'bluſh, 
and be aſhamed of thy complaints. Be ſilent, 
be grateful, and adore: Receive with thank 
fulneſs the bleffings Which are allowed thee: 


Revere that government which at preſent 


refuſes thee more. Reſt in this conchaſion, 
that though there be evils in the world, its 
Creator is wiſe aa good, "Re bored Hoon 


* 


2 — 


or che third W ths muy which - ae. 
have taken of human life ſhould naturally 
direct us to ſuch purſuits as may have moſt 
influence for correcting its vanity. There 
are two great lines of conduct which offer 
themſelves to our choice. The one leads 


towards the goods of the mind; the other 


towards thoſe of fortune. The former, 
9 Ts Which 
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which is adopted only by; the few, engages 
us chiefly in forming our "principles, Tegu= 


| lating our diſpoſitions, improving all our 
inward powers. The latter, which in every 


age has been followed by the multitude, 
points at no other end but attaining the 
conveniencies and pleaſures of external life. 


It is obvious that, in this laſt purſuit, the 


vanity of the world will encaunter us at 


every ſtep. For this is the region in which 


it reigns, and uchere it chiefly diſplays its 
power. At the ſame time, to lay the world 
totally dut of view is à vain attempt. The 
numberleſs ties by which we are connected 


with external things, put it out of our power 
to behold” them with indifference. But 


though we cannot wrap ourſelves up en- 


tirely in the care of the mind, yet the more 
we make its welfare our chief object, the 
nearer. ſhall- we approach to that happy in- 

dependence on the world which places us 
beyond the reach 0G.” N 
Vanity. e eee e 
That aikipline, craſh ich e 52 
the 8 of worldly paſſions, * which 
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8 177 M. fortifies the heart with virtuous principles, 


—— which. enlightens the mind with uſeful 


knowledge, and furniſhes to it matter of 
enjoyment from within itſelf, is of more 
conſequence to real felicity, than all the pro- 
viſion which we can make of the goods of 
fortune. To this let us bend our chief at- 
tention. Let us keep the heart with all di- 
ligence, ſceing out of- it are the ſues of life. 
Let us account our mind the moſt important 
province which is committed to our care; 
and if we cannot rule fortune, ſtudy at leaſt 
to rule ourſelves. Let us propoſe for our 


object, not worldly ſucceſs, which it de- 


pends not on us to obtain; but that upright 


and honourable diſcharge of our duty in 


every. conjuncture, which, through the di- 
vine aſſiſtance, is always within our power. 
Let our happineſs be ſought where our pro- 


Per praiſe is found; and that be accounted 
* only real evil, which is the evil of our 


nature; not that, which is either the ap- 


pointment of Providence, or which anaies 
ow the ay of * 


\ 


; Bur 


/ Human Life. 

Bur in order to carry on with ſucceſs 
this rational and manly plan of conduct, it 
is neceſſary, i in the laſt place, that to moral; 
we join religious diſcipline. Under the 
| preſent imperfection of our minds, and 
amidſt the frequent ſhocks which we receive 
from human evils, much do we ſtand in 
need. of every aſſiſtance for ſupporting our 
conſtancy. Of all aſſiſtance to which we 
can have recourſe, none is ſo powerful as 
what may be derived from the principles of 
the Chriſtian faith. He who builds on any 
other foundation will find, in the day of 
trial, that he had built his houſe on the ſand. 
Man is formed by his nature to look up to 
a ſuperiour Being, and to lean upon a firength 
that'is greater than his own. All the con- 
ſiderations which we can offer for confirm- 
ing his mind, preſuppoſe this reſource, and ' 

derive from it their principal efficacy. 
Never then let us loſe ſight of thoſe great 
objects which religion brings under our 
view, if we hope to ſtand firm and ere& 
amidſt the dangers and diſtreſſes of our pre- 
ſent ſtate. Let us cultivate all that con- 
} 2 
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ITT M. nection with the great Father of Spirits 
— which our condition admits; by piety and 


prayer; by dependence on his aid, and truſt 
in his promiſes; by a devout ſenſe of his 
Preſence, and a continual endeavour to ac- 


quire his grace and favour. Let us, with 


humble faith and reverence, commit our- 


ſelves to the bleſſed Redeemer of the world; 


encouraged by the. diſcoveries which he has 
made to us of the divine mercy, and by the 
hopes which he has afforded us of being 
raiſed to a nobler and happier ſtation in the 
kingdom of God. So ſhall virtue, grounded 
upon piety, attain its full ſtrength. Inſpired 
with a religious ſpirit, and guided by ra- 
tional principles, we ſhall be enabled to 
hold a ſteady courſe through this mixed 
region of pleaſure and pain, of hopes and 
fears; until the period arrive when that 
cloud which the preſent vanity of the world 
throws over human affairs ſhall entirely diſ- 
appear, and eternal light be Wa over all 


the SONS + and "ATE be God. | 
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Ps AL M xxĩii. 4. 


Yea though I wall n the valley of th the 
ſhadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 


© thou art with me; 0 rod: and 9 Jef 


they . me. 755 i 2 8 


HIS Plalm exhibits the dne h Ne- 
ture of a pious man rejoicing in the 


goodneſs of Heaven. He looks around him 


on his ſtate, and his heart overflows with 
gratitude. When he reviews the paſt part 
of his life, he contemplates God as his 


ſhepherd wwho' hath made him- lie down in 


green paſtures, and led him 'befide the ſtill 


Waters. | When he conſiders the preſent, he 


5 bebolds 
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8 BE beholds his divine benefactor preparing a 
ny table for him in the preſence of his enemies, 
and mating his cup run over, When he 
looks forward to the future, he confides in 
the ſame goodneſs, as continuing to follow 
him all the days of his life, and bringing bim 
to dwell in the houſe of the Lord for ever. 
Amidſt theſe images of tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs, one object preſents itſelf, which is 
ſufficient to overeaſt the minds and to damp 
the joy of the greateſt part of men; that is, 
the approach of death. But on the Pſalmiſt 
it produced no ſuch effect. With perfect 
compoſure and ſerenity he looks forward to 
the time when he is to paſs through the val- 
ley of the ſhadow of death. \ The proſpect, 
inſtead of dejecting him, appears to heighten 
his triumph, by that ſecurity which the pre- 
fence of his almighty guardian afforded him. 
Will |! I will. fear na; evil, for thou: art awvith me: 
_ \* and; purſuing the alluſion with which he 
1 hail begun, exults in the hope that the ſhep- 
herd Who had hitherto conducted him would 
ſupport him with his %, while he paſſed 
through that dark and perilous region, and 
EEB! SE | 5 _ 3 | | with 


On Death. 


with his rod, or paſtoral crook, would e 
him from every danger. | 

Such is the happy didtinclion which 
wv men enjoy, in a ſituation the' moſt 
formidable to human nature. That threat- 
ening ſpectre which appalls others, carries 
no terrour to them. While worldly men 
are juſtly ſaid through:Fear of death to be 
all their life-time ſubject to bondage, to the 
nghteous only it belongs to look on death, 
and ſmile. Since then it is in the power 
of religion to confer upon us ſo high a 
privilege, let us adventure to contemplate 
ſteadily this laſt foe whom we muſt all en- 
counter. Let us conſider what death is in 
itſelf, and by what means good men are 
enabled to meet it with fortitude. Though 
the ſubject may be reckoned gloomy, it 
muſt be admitted to be intereſting. The 
cloſe of life is ' a ſolemn and important 
event, to which every wiſe man will Lave 
regard in the general tenour of his conduct. 
No one can act his part with propriety, 
who conſillers not how it is to terminate; 
. to exclude from our * what w we 
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On Death. 
cannot prevent from actually taking place, 


— is the refuge of none but the timorous and 


weak. We are more encouraged to enter 
on this meditation by reflecting on the ſu- 


periour advantages which, as Chriſtians, 
wie enjoy for ove 


coming the fear of death, 
beyond that holy man whoſe ſentiment is 
now before us. Thoſe great objects, which 
he beheld through the medium of types 
and figures, are clearly revealed to us. That 


diſpenſation of grace, which in his days 


began to open, is now completed. That 


life and im mortality, which then only dawn 


ed on the world, have now ſhone forth 
n full Wan and eee, 3 


F may be! Wy OI in tw 
views ; as the ſeparation of the ſoul from 
the body; as the concluſion: of the preſent 
life; as the entrance into a new ſtate of 
exiſtence. - In the firſt view, it is regarded 


as painful and agonizing. In the ſecond, 


it is melancholy - and dejecting: In the 


_- third, it is awful and alarming. One of the 
firſt enquiries which occurs concerning it is, 
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On Death. 


for what purpoſes it was clothed with all 


theſe terrours? Why, under. the govern- 
ment of a gracious, Being, the termination 
of life was loaded with ſo much ſorrow and 


diſtreſs? We know that, in conſequence of 


the fall, death was inflicted as puniſhment 
upon the human race. But no unneceſſary 


ſeverities are ever exerciſed by God; and 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of the divine plan 
will be much illuſtrated, by obſerving that 
all the formidable circumſtances Which at- 
tend death are, in the preſent ſituation of 


mankind, abſolutely requiſite to the pro- 


per government of the world. The ter- 
rours of death are, in fact, the great guar- 
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dians of life. They excite in every indivi- 


dual that deſire of ſelf- preſervation, which 
is nature's firſt law. They reconcile him 
to bearing the diſtreſſes of life with patience. 


They prompt him to undergo its uſeful 
and neceſſary labours with alacrity; and 


they reſtrain him from many of thoſe evil 
courſes by which his ſafety would be en- 
dangered. While they are in ſo many re- 
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ſpects beneficial to the individual, they are 
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at the ſame time, the lafeguard of ſociety, 


—— If death were not dreaded and abhorred as 


it is by men, no public order could be pre- 
ſerved in the world. The ſword of autho- 
rity were lifted up in vain. The ſanctions 


of law would loſe their effect. The ſcaf- 


fold and the executioner would be derided; 
and the violent left to trample unreſtrained 
on the rights of the peaceful. If, notwith- 


ſtanding the reſtraints which ſelf-preſerva- 


tion impoſes, ſociety is ſo often diſturbed 


by the crimes of the wicked, what a ſcene 
of confuſion would it become, if capital 
puniſhments, which are the laſt reſource 


F 
4 ww ©» 


of government, were of no influence to 


| deter offenders? | 
For ſuch: important enils the 8 
< life has, by the appointment of Provi- 


dence, been made an awful object. The 


valley of death has been planted with ter- 
-rours to the apprehenſion of men. Here, 


as in many other inſtances, what ſeemed 


at firſt to arraign the goodneſs of the Deity, 
is upon enquiry found to confirm it. But 


though, for the moſt ſalutary purpoſes, it 
5 | was 
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was 8 that the fear of death ſhould 8 5 * 
be a powerful principle in human nature 


yet, like our other propenſities, it is apt, 


when left to itſelf, to run into exceſs. Over 
many it uſurps ſuch an aſcendant as to de- 
baſe their character, and to defeat the 
chief ends of living. To preſerve it within 
ſuch bounds that it ſhall not interrupt us in 


performing the proper offices and duties 


of life, is the diſtinction of the brave man 
above the coward; and to ſurmount it in 


ſuch a degree that it ſhall not, even in near 


proſpect, deject our ſpirit, or trouble our 
peace, is the great preference which virtue 
enjoys above guilt. It has been the ſtudy 
of the wiſe and reflecting, in every age, to 
attain this ſteadineſs of mind. Philoſophy 
purſued it as its chief object; and profeſſed 
that the great end of its diſeipline was, to 
enable its votaries to conquer the fear of 
death. Let us then, before we have re- 
courſe to the more powerful aid of religion, 


hearken for a little to what reaſon has fug- 


geſted on this ſubject. Her aſſiſtance may, 


n * 1 entirely deſpicable; and 


chou gh 
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though the armour which ſhe offers be not 
completely of proof, it may ſerve, how- 
ever, to turn aſide, or to blunt ſome of 


the ſhafts which are aimed eee us wy 
r * fee. 1% 


| 8 this manner the 1 may be ede 
to addreſs mankind, in order to reconcile 
them to their fate. Children of men 
it is well known to you that you are a 
mortal race. Death is the law of your 


nature, the tribute of your being, the debt 


which all are bound to pay. On theſe 
terms you received life, that you ſhould be 
ready to give it up when Providence calls 
you to make room for others, who in like 
manner, when their time is come, ſhall 
follow you. He who is unwilling to ſub- 
mit to death when” heaven decrees it, de- 
ſerves not to have lived. You might as 
reaſonably complain that you did not live 
before the time appointed for your coming 
into the world, as lament that” you are not 


to live longer when the period of your 


quitting it is arrived. What divine Provi- 
EE „ 82 
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denee hath made neceſſary, human pru- 
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dence ought to comply with cheerfully. 
Submit at any rate you muſt ; and is it not 
much better to follow of your own accord, 
than to be dragged reluctantly, and by 


force? What privilege have you to plead, 


or what reaſon to urge, why you ſhould 
poſſeſs an exemption from the common 
doom? All -things around you are mortal 
and periſhing. Cities, ſtates, and empires 


have their period ſet. The proudeſt monu- 


ments of human art moulder into duſt. 


Even the works of nature wax old and 


decay. In the midſt of this univerſal ten- 
dency. to change, could you expect that to 
your frame alone a permanent duration 
thould be given! All who have gone be- 
fore you have ſubmitted to the ftroke of 
death. All who are to come after you 
{hall undergo the ſame fate. The great 
and the good, the prince and the peaſant, 
the renowned and the obſcure, travel alike 


the road which leads to. the grave. At the 
moment when you expire, thouſands 


Wewer the world 2 together with 
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you, be yielding up their breath. Can 


that be held a great calamity which 1s com- 


mon to you with every thing that lives on 
earth ; which is an event'as much accord- 
ing to the courſe of nature as it is that 
leaves ſhould fall in autumn, or that fruit 
ſhould oP from the tree when it is fully 
ripe? 

The pain of death cannot be very long, 
and is probably leſs ſevere than what you 
have at other times experienced. The pomp 


of death is more terr; Huus than death itſelf. 
It is to the weakneſfs 13gination that it 


REES 


owes its chief power of 6 ting your ſpi- 
rits; for when the Wire of the mind is 
rouzed, there is almoſt no paſſion in our 
nature but what has. ſhowed itſelf able to 
overcome the fear of death. Honour has 
defied death; love has deſpiſed it; ſhame 
has ruſhed upon it ; revenge has diſregarded 
it ; grief a thouſand times has wiſhed for it. 


1 it not ſtrange that reaſon and virtue can- 


not give you ftrength to ſurmount that fear, 
which, even in feeble minds, ſo many paſ- 


Nap have conquered? What inconſiſtency 
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is there in complaining ſo much of the evils SE RM. 
of life, and being at the ſame time ſo afraid yu 
of what is to terminate them all? Who can 

tell whether his future life might not teem 

with diſaſters and miſeries, as yet unknown, 

were it to be prownged according to his 

with? At any rate, is it deſireable to draw 

life out to the laſt dregs, and to wait till old 

age pour upon you its whole ſtore of diſeaſes 

and ſorrows? You lament chat you are to 

die; but did you view your ſituation pro- 

perly, you would have much greater cauſe 

to lament if you were chained to this life 

for two or three hundred years, without 


poſſibility of releaſe. Expect therefore 


calmly that which is natural in itſelf, and 
which muſt be fit, becauſe it is the ap- 
pointment of heaven. Perform your duty 
as a good ſubject of the Deity, during the 
time allotted you; and rejoice that a 
period is fixed for your? diſmiffion from the 
preſent warfare. Remember that the ſla- 
viſh dread of death deftroys all the comfort” 
of that life which you ſeek to preſerve. 
Better to AD the ſtroke of death at 


- L 


once, 
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once, than to live in perpetual miſery from 
- the fear of dying. 


ee Ane as theſs are cou at 
leaſt and plauſible. The arguments are not 


3 without ſtrength, ang ought to produce ſome 
effect on a conſiderate reflecting mind. But 


it is to be ſuſpected that their effect will be 
chiefly felt when the mind is calm and at 
eaſe; rather when ſpeculating upon death 


at a diſtance, than when beholding it at 


hand. When the critical moment arrives 
which plaees the anxious, trembling ſoul on 


the borders of an unknown world, reaſon- 


ings drawn from neceſſity and propriety 
will be of ſmall avail to quiet its alarms. In 
order to afford relief, you mult give it hope; 
you muſt promiſe it protection; you muſt 


offer ſomewhat on which it can lay hold for 
ſupport, amidſt the ſtruggles of labouring 


nature. Hence the great importance of 
thoſe diſcoveries which revelation has made, 
and of thoſe principles with which it fortifies 


the heart. To the conſideration of theſe let 


us next proceed, and obſerve their ſuperiour 
I . efficacy 


* * 
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efficacy for ſurmounting the fear of death. S ERM. 


each of thoſe lights in K 1 it appears moſt 
formidable to mankind. | 


IT may be conſidered, fra, as the ter- 
mination of our preſent exiſtence; the final 
period of all its joys and hopes. The con- 


cluding ſcene of any courſe of action in 
which we have been engaged with pleaſure, 
even the laſt ſight of objects which we have 


been long accuſtomed to behold, ſeldom 
fails of ſtriking the mind with painful re- 


gret. How many circumſtances will concur 


to heighten that regret, when the time comes 
of our bidding an eternal adieu to the light 
of day; to every purſuit which had oc “., 


pied our attention as citizens of the world 


and to every friend and relation who had 
attached our hearts? How dejecting is the 
thought to the greateſt part of men, that 
the ſun ſhall riſe, and the ſeaſons ſhall re- 
turn to others, but no more to them; and 
that while their neighbours are engaged in 
„ 2 e 


In order to judge of their importance, i 
will be proper to take a view of death in 
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SERM. the uſual affairs of life, they hall be fhut 
VII. 
— up in a dark and loneſome manſion, for- 


gotten, and cut off from among men, as 
though they had never been! I aid, in the 


cutting off of my days, I ſhall go to the gates 

of the grave. Tam deprived of the refidue of 

my years. I ſhall not ſee the Lord again in 

the land of the living. I ball behold man no 

more with the inhabitants of the world *, 

Let us now obſerve, that the dejection 

into which we are apt to fink at ſuch a 

1 Jjunccure, will bear proportion to the degree 

=” of our attachment to the objects which we 

leave, and to the importance of thoſe re- 
fources which remain with us when they | 

are gone. He who is taking farewel of a | 

country through which he had travelled 


with ſatisfaction, and he who is driven from | 
1 huis native land, with which he had con- 
in nected every idea of ſettlement and com- | 
ll fort, will have very different feelings at tge : 
time of departure. Such is the difference f 
which, at the hour of death, takes place be- a 

| 


tween the righteous and the ungodly. 'Fhe I 


» ]fajah xxxviii. 10, 11. | { 
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latter knows nothing higher or better than 8 


his pleaſures, his expectations, all centered 
here. He lived ſolely for the enjoyments 
of this world. Dreadful, therefore, and in- 
ſupportable mult be that event which ſepa- 
rates him from theſe for ever. Whereas the 
culture of religion had previouſly formed 
the mind of a Chriſtian for a calm and eafy 
tranſition from this life. It had inſtructed 
him in the proper eſtimate of. ſublunary 
happineſs. Tt had ſet higher proſpects be- 
fore him. Tt had formed him to a more 


refined taſte of enjoyment than what the 


common round of worldly amuſements 


could gratify. It gave him connections 


and alliances with ſpiritual objects, which 
are unknown to the men of the world. 


Hence, though he be attached to life by the 


natural feelings of humanity, he is raiſed 
above the weak and unmanly regret of part- 
ing with it. He knew that it was intended 
as pteparatory only to a ſucceeding ſtate. 


As foon as the ſeaſon of preparation ſnould 


be finiſhed, he expected a removal; and 


Q 2 ' when 


E RM. 
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the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. His intereſts, yp 
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tion, and undiſturbed heart. What though 
death interrupt him in the middle of his 
deſigns, and break off the plans which he 
had formed of being uſeful to his family 
and the world? All theſe he leaves with 
tranquillity in the hands of that Providence 
to which he has ever been accuſtomed to 
look up with reſignation ; which governed 
the world wiſely and graciouſly before he 
exiſted ; and which he knows will continue 


to govern it with equal wiſdom and benig- 


nity, when he ſhall be in it no more. The 
time of his departure was not left to his 
own choice; but he believes. it to be the 


moſt proper, becaule it is the time choſen. 


by Him who cannot err. Honourable age 
is not that which andeth in length of time, 


nor that which is meaſured by number 


of years. But wiſdom 1s the grey hair to 
man; and an unfþotted life is old age 


When he beholds his friends and relations 


mourning around him, his heart may melt, 


“ Wild. of Solomon, iv. 8, 9. 


but 
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but will not be overpowered ; for it is re- 
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lie ved by the thought that he is bidding 


them only a temporary, not an eternal fare- 
wel. He commends them, in the mean 
time, to the bleſſing of that God whom he 
has ſerved; and while he is parting from 
them, he Reirs a voice which ſooths his 
ſpirit with thoſe comforting words, Leave 


thy fatherleſs children ; T will preſerve them 


alive; and let thy widow truſt in me *, 


Bur death is more than the concluſion 


of human life. It is the gate which, at the 
ſame time that it cloſes on this world, opens 


into eternity. Under this view, it has often 
been the ſubje& of terrour to the ſerious 
and reflecting. The tranſition they were 
about to make was awful. Before them lay 
a vaſt undiſcovered region, from whoſe 
bounds no traveller ever 'returned to bring 
information of the reception which he found, 

or of the objects which he met: with there. 
The firſt conception which ſuggeſts itſelf 1s, 
that the diſembodied ſpirit is to appear be⸗ 


f lerem. xlix. 11. 
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8E RM. fore its Creator, who is then to act as its 
Judge. The ſtrict inquiſition which it muſt 


undergo, the impartial doom which it muſt 
hear pronounced, and the unalterable ftate 
to which it ſhall be aſſigned, are awful 
forms riſing before the imagination. They 
are ideas which conſcience forces upon all. 
Mankind can neither avoid conſidering 
themſelves as accountable creatures, nor 


avoid viewing death as the ſeaſon when 


their account is to be given. Such a ſenti- 
ment is with moſt men the ſource of dread; 
with all men, of anxiety. To a certain de- 
gree a good conſcience will convey comfort. 
The reflection on a well-ſpent life makes a 
wide difference between the laſt moments of 


the righteous and the ſinner. But whoſe 


conſcience is ſo clear as to ſtrike him with 
no remorſe? Whoſe righteouſneſs is fo un- 
blemiſhed as to abide the ſcrutiny of the 
great ſearcher of hearts? Who dares reft his 
everlaſting fate upon his perfe& conformity 
to the rule of duty throughout the whole of 

his life ? | 
We muſt not judge of the ſentiments of 
men at the approach of death by their or- 
3 „„ Mary 
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dinary train of change; in the days of health 8 5 — 8 
and eaſe. Their views of moral conduct — 


are then, too generally, ſuperficial; ſlight ex- 
cuſes ſatisfy their minds, and the avocations 
of life prevent their attention from dwelling 
long on diſagreeable ſubjects. But when 
altogether withdrawn from the affairs of the 
world, they are left to their own reflections 
on paſt conduct; with their ſpirits enfeebled 
by diſeaſe, and their minds impreſſed with 
the terrours of an inviſible region; the moſt 
reſolute are apt to deſpond, and even the 
virtuous are in danger of {inking under the 


remembrance of their errours and frailties. 


The trembling mind caſts every' where 
around an anxious exploring eye after any 
| Power that can uphold, any mercy that will 
ſhield and ſave it. And accordingly we ſee 
how eagerly every device has been embraced 
which ſuperſtition could invent 1n 'various 
countries, for quieting the alarms of the de- 
parting: ſpirit. 

Here appears the great - importance of 
thoſe diſcoveries which Chriſtianity has made 


concerning the government of the univerſe. 
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2 * It diſplays the enſigns of grace and cle- 


— — — 


mency. 
creator only and a judge, but as a compaſ- 
ſionate parent, who knows our frame, who 
remembers we are duſt, who pities us a» a fa= 
ther pitieth his children; and with whom there 
is forgiveneſs, that he may be loved as well 
as feared. Theſe general views, however, 


Ing. 


It reveals the Almighty not as a 


of the divine adminiſtration, would not 


have been ſufficient to give full relief, if” 


they had not been confirmed by certain de- 
ciſive facts, to which the mind can appeal 
amidft all its doubts and fears. Two ſuch 
facts the Goſpel holds forth to us, particu- 


larly adapted to the ſituation of human na- 


ture in its greateſt extremity; the atone- 
ment, and the interceſſion of Chriſt, There 
is no ſentiment more natural to men than 


.this, that guilt muſt be expiated by ſuffer- 
All government is founded on the 


principle, that public juſtice requires com- 
penſation for crimes; and all religions pro- 


ceed upon the belief, that, in order to the 
pardon of the ſinner, atonement muſt be 
Hence the 


made to the juſtice of heaven. 
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expiations which have filled the earth. The — | 


great ſacrifice which our Redeemer offered 
for guilt, coincides with theſe natural ſen- 
timents of mankind in giving eaſe to the 
heart, It ſhows us the forfeit of guilt paid 
by a divine perſonage in our behalf; and 
allows us to look up to the Governour of 
the world, as merciful to the guilty in con- 
fiſtency with juſtice and order. But ftill 
ſome anxiety might remain concerning the 


extenſion of that mercy to our own caſe in 
particular. An inviſible ſovereign is an 


awful idea; almighty, unknown power is 


always formidable, and would be ready to 
overwhelm the ſpirit of the feeble, were not 


an intereeſſor with that ſovereign revealed. 
This interceſſor is one who lived and acted 
in Vur own nature; who not only knows 


but who experienced our frailty ; who has 


all tht feelings of a brother for human in- 


firmity and diſtreſs; who himſelf paſſed 


through that valley of the ſhadow of death 


which is now opening on us; to whoſe 
Ah mediation with his father we have 
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every encouragement to commit the charge 


—,— of our departing ſpirit. uch is the provi- 
ſion which Chriſtianity has made for com- 
forting the laſt hours of man. The atone- 


ment, and the interceſſion of Chriſt, are the 
refuge of the penitent ſinner, . and the con- 
ſolation of the faint. By their means the 
throne of the univerſe is encircled with 
mercy. The cloud which hung over the 


inviſible world begins to be diſperſed ; and 


hope brightens through the en. 


| „Bur what completes the mak of good 
men over death is, the proſpect. of eternal 
felicity. This was the great object after 
which all nations have ſighed, as the only 


complete remedy both of the miferies of life 


and the fears of deatlf. On this, the learned 


and the ignorant, the civilized. and the ſa- 


vage tribes of mankind bent their longing 


eyes; eagerly graſping at every argument, 


and fondly indulging every hope, that could 


promiſe them a propitious Deity, and the 


prolongation of exiſtence in a happier ſtate. 
But beyond wiſhes and feeble expectations, 


the 
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the light of nature could hardly reach. 8 3 
Even the moſt cultivated, philoſophical mind wy 
was, at the hour of diſſolution, left in pain- 
ful ſuſpenſe. Chriſtianity has put an end 
to all heſitation and doubt on this important 
ſubject. It has drawn aſide the veil through 
which reaſon eſſayed to penetrate ; and has 
diſplayed to full view the future dwellings 
of the ſpirits of the juſt, the manſions of 
everlaſting reſt, the city of the living God. 
Not only has it informed us that a ſtate of 
perfect felicity is prepared for the righteous, 
but it has added to this information a variety: 
of circumſtances which render that ſtate 
ſenſible to our imagination, and encouraging 
to our hopes. It repreſents it as fully ſe- 
cured by the gracious undertaking of the 
Saviour of the world. It deſcribes it as an 
inheritance, to which he has given his fol- 
lowers a right and title. He is ſaid to have 
taken poſſeſſion of it in their name. He 
roſe from the grave as the jir/t-fruits of them 
that fleeþ ; and under the character of their 
fore-runner, entered into the heavenly re- 
gions. J am the reſurrection and the life. 
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* — He that believeth on me, though he were dead, 
ei ſhall be live. TI give unto my ſheep eter- 


nal life. I aſcend to my Father and your 


Father, to my God and your Gd. 
Hence, to thoſe who have lived a vir- 

tuous life, and who die in the faith of 

Chrift, the whole aſpect of death is changed. 


Death is to them no longer the tyrant who 
approaches with his iron rod; but the meſ- 


ſenger who brings the tidings of life and 
liberty. The proſpects which open to them 
cheer their minds. Even in the valley of 


death's ſhade, green paſtures appear to riſe. 


They view themfelves as going forth, not 
to lie filent and ſolitary in the darkneſs of 
the grave, not to wander forſaken in the 


wide deſerts of the univerſe, not even to 
paſs into a region where they are altogether 
ſtrangers and unknown; but to enter on a 


land, new indeed to fight, but by faith and 
hope. frequented long before; where they 


ſhall continue to be under the charge of him 
who hath hitherto been their guardian, be 


re-united to many of their ancient and be- 


John xi. 25; . . 


loved 
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loved friends, and admitted to join the in- 8 RAM 
uumerable multitude, gathered out of al! 


nations and tongues and people, who fland 
before the throne of God. They leave be- 
hind the dregs of their nature; and ex- 
change this confined and gloomy apartment 
of the univerſe, for the glorious manſions 
of their Father's houſe. Bleſſed ſurely are 
the dying in this hope, and bleed the dead 
in this fruition, ing from their labours 
and followed by their works. Good men 
are detained at preſent in the outer court of 
the temple: Death admits them into the 
holy place. As yet they ſojourn in the 
territories of pilgrimage and exile : Death 
brings them home to the native land of 


Spirits. In this world they are divided 


from one another, and mingled with the 
worthleſs and the vile: Death unites in one 
aſſembly all the pure and the juſt. In the. 
fight of the univerſe they ſeemed to die, and 
their departure was taken for utter defiruc- 
tion. But they are in peace. Their reward 

alſo is. with the Lord, and the care of them 
with the moſt High *. 0 Death ! where 


* Wiſdom of Solomon iii. 2, 3.—v. 15. 
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SERM. ir now thy fling? O Grave! where is thy 
VIII. 9 8 f » 
via? Where are the terrours with 
which thou haſt ſo long affrighted the na- 


tions? Where are thy dreary and deſolate 


domains, the haunts of ſpectres and ſhades, 


the abhorred dwellings of darkneſs and 
corruption? At the touch of the divine 
rod, thy viſionary horrours have fled. The 
fpell is broken. The dawn of the celeſtial 
morning has diſpelled thy diſmal gloom ; 
and inſtead of the habitation of dragons, ap- 


Pears the paradiſe of God. 


Bor ſuppoſing both the regret of quit- 
ting life, and the dread of entering into a 
future ſtate to' be overcome, there is ftill 
one circumſtance which renders death form- 


idable to many, that is, the ſhock which 
nature is apprehended to ſuſtain at the ſe- 


paration of the ſoul from the body. 
Formidable, I admit, this may juſtly ren- 
der it to them whoſe languiſhing ſpirits 


have no inward fund whence they can then 
draw relief. Firmneſs and ſtrength. of 


mind is peculiarly requiſite for the ſupport 
of nature in its laſt extremity ; and that 
| „ 
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ſtrength is ſupplied by religion. The teſti- SE RM. 
VIII. 
mony of a good conſcience, and the re. 


membrance of a virtuous life, a well- 


grounded truſt in the divine acceptance, and 


a firm hope of future felicity, are principles 
ſufficient to give compoſure and fortitude 


to the heart, even in the midſt of agony. 
In what a high degree they can ſuſpend or 
alleviate the feelings of pain, has been fully 
demonſtrated by the magnanimous beha- 


viour of ſuch as have ſuffered death in the 


cauſe of conſcience and religion. How 
often has the world beheld them advancing 
to meet that ſuppoſed king of terrours, not 
with calmneſs only, but with joy; raifed 


by divine proſpects and hopes into an en- 
tire neglect and contempt of Ce pant | 


ing? ? 


It is not without reaſon that a dane 
aſſiſtance from heaven is looked for by good 


men, at the hour of death. As they are 
taught to believe, that in all the emergen- 
cies of their life divine goodneſs has watched 
over them, they have ground to conclude, 


that at the laſt it will not forſake them; but 


that 
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SERM. that at the ſeaſon when its aid is moft 


VIII. 


needed, it ſhall be moſt liberally commu- 


nicated. Accordingly, a perſuaſion ſo con- 
gruous to the benignity and compaſſion of 


the Father of mercies has been the comfort 


of pious men in every age. AM; 'y fleſh and 
my heart faileth ; but God is the flrength of 
my heart. In the valley of the ſhadow of 


death I will fear no evil, for thou art with 


me. When the rod and ſtaſf of this ſhepherd 
of Iſrael are held forth to his expiring ſer- 


vants, declining nature needs no other ſup- 


port. The ſecret influence of his reviving 
ſpirit is ſufficient for their conſolation and 
ſtrength, while the painful ſtruggle with 
mortality laſts; till at length, when the 
moment arrives that the filver cord muſt be 


looſed, and the golden bo 20 be broken, their 


Almighty Protector carries off the immortal 
ſpirit unhurt by the fall of its earthly taber- 
nacle, and places it in a better manſion.— 
How reſpectable and happy is ſuch a con- 
cluſion of human life, when one in this 
manner quits the ſtage of time, honoured 
and ee with the preſence of his 
Creator, 
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of reflection, the pleaſing thought, that ge 


has not lived in vain! 7 have fought a good 


fight ; T have finiſhed my courſe ; I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 


a crown of righteouſueſs, which the Lord the 
. Judge . give me at that ER 


in hs view which we have ale 


of the advantages poſſeſſed by good men for 


overcoming the fears of death, the firſt ſen- 
timent which ſhould ariſe in our minds is 
gratitude to Heaven for the hopes which 


we enjoy by means of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion. How depreſſed and calamitous was 


the human condition, as long as the terrour 


of death hung, like a dark cloud, over the 


inhabitants of the earth; when, after all the 


toils of life, the melancholy ſilence of the 
grave appeared finally to cloſe the ſcene of 
exiſtence; or, if a future ſtate opened be- 
hind it, that ſtate teemed with all thoſe 
forms of horrour which conſcious guilt 
n ſuggeſt to a terrified een 


22 Tim. ir. 7. 8. 
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SERM. The happieſt change which ever took place 
in the circumſtances of the human race, is 


that produced by the diſcoveries with which 
we are bleſſed concerning the government 
of the univerſe, the redemption of the world, 
and the future deſtination of man. How 
much dignity is thereby added to the hu- 
man character and ſtate? What light and 
cheerfulneſs is introduced into our abode ? 
What eternal praiſe is due to Him - who, 
according to his abundant mercy, hath begot- 
ten us again into a lively hope, by the 'reſur- 
rection of Feſus Chrift from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undęfiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven ? 


Tux next effect which the ſubject we 
Have conſidered ſhould produce, is an ear- 
neſt deſire to acquire thoſe advantages which 
good men enjoy at their death. The road 
which leads to them is plain and obvious. 
A peaceful and happy death is, by the ap- 
pointment of Heaven, connected with a 
holy and virtuous life. Let us renounce 
eriminal purſuits and pleaſures; let us fear 
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God and keep his commandments; let us 8 E RM. 


| hold faith and a good conſcience, if we hope 
for comfort at our laſt hour. To prepare 
: for this laſt hour, every wiſe man ſhould 
; conſider as his moſt important concern. 


? Death may juſtly be held the teſt of life. 
Bet a man have ſupported his character 
| with eſteem and applauſe, as long as he 
acted on the buſy ſtage of the world, if at 
me end he ſinks into dejection and terrour, 
| all his former honour is effaced; he departs 
under the imputation of either a guilty con- 
ſcience, or a pufillanimous mind. In the 
other parts of human conduct, diſguiſe and 
ſubtlety may impoſe on the world; but 

ſeldom can artifice be ſupported in the hour 

of death. The maſk moſt commonly falls 

off, and the genuine character appears. 

When we. behold the ſcene of life cloſed 

with proper compoſure and dignity, we na- 

turally infer integrity and fortitude. We 

are led to believe that divine aſſiſtance ſup< 

ports the ſoul, and we preſage its tranſition 

into a happier manſion. Mark the perfect 

| | e man 
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SERM. man and behold the upright ; for the end of 


VIII. 


Cry that. man is peace . 


Tut laft inſtruction which our ſubject 
* out, reſpects the manner in which a 
wiſe and good man ought to ſtand affected 
towards life and death. He ought not to 
be ſervilely attached to the one. He has 
no reaſon abjectly to dread the other. Life 
is the gift of God, which he may juſtly 
cheriſh and hold dear. Nay, he is bound 


by all fair means to guard and preſerve it, 


that he may continue to be uſeful .in that 
poſt of duty where Providence has placed 
him. But there are higher principles to 
which the love of life ſhould remain ſub- 
ordinate. Wherever religion, virtue, or 
true honour, call him forth to danger, life 


ought to be hazarded without fear. There 


is a generous contempt of death which 
ſhould diftinguiſh thoſe who live 'and walk 
by the faith of immortality. This is the 


ſource of courage in a Chriſtian, His be- 


=. Pſalm XXxXvii. . | 
32 haviour 
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haviour ought to ſhew the elevation of his 8 — 
ſoul above the preſent world; ought to di- 
y cover the liberty which he poſſeſſes of fol- 
1 lowing the native ſentiments of his mind, 
1 without any of thoſe reſtraints and fetters 
which the fear of death impoſes on vicious 
« men. | 
i At the views time, this rational contempt 
7 of death muſt carefully be diſtinguiſhed 
1 from that inconſiderate and thoughtleſs in- 
k difference, with which ſome have affected to 
, treat it. This is what cannot be juſtified 
1 on any principle of reaſon. Human life is 
: no trifle, which men may play away at their 
pleaſure. Death, in every view, 1s an im- 
7 portant event. It is the moſt ſolemn criſis 
s of the human exiſtence. A good man has 
4 reaſon to meet it with a calm and firm mind. 
4 But no man is entitled to treat it with oſten- 
h tatious levity. It calls for manly ſeriouſ- 
k neſs of thought. It requires all the recol- 
e 


legion of which we are capable; that with 
the proper diſpoſition of dependent beings, 
when the duſt is about to return to its duft, 
r we may deliver up the ſpirit to Him who 
9 — it. 
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2 N i ON AIX. 
On the HAPPINESS of a FUTURE STATE, 


- Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the 
. | Lord's Supper. 


REVETA r. vii. 9. 


r this I beheld, and, &; ! a great multi- 


tude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and khindreds, and people, and 
tongues, ſtood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
Palms i in their hands. 


EN. JN this myſterious book of Scripture many 
| ——— £4 revolutions are foretold which were to 
danke place in the church of God. They 
are not indeed fo foretold as to afford clear 
126 preciſe information concerning the om 
wy . 0 
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of their coming to paſs. It would have $ * 
been, on many accounts, improper to have 
lifted up too far that awful veil which covers 
futurity. The intention of the Spirit of 
God was not to gratify the curioſity of the 

. learned, by diſcloſing to them the fate of 
monarchies and nations, but to ſatisfy the 
ſerious concerning the general plan, and final 
iſſue, of the divine government. Amidſt 
thoſe diſtreſſes which befel Chriſtians during 
the firſt ages, the diſcoveries made in this 
book were peculiarly ſeaſonable; as they 
ſhewed that there was an Almighty Guar- 
dian, who watched with particular attention 


5 *over the intereſts of the church which he 
Il had formed; who foreſaw all the commo- 
1 tions which were to happen among the 
C kingdoms of the earth, and would ſo over- 
J rule them as to promote in the end the 


cauſe of truth. This is the chief ſcope of 
thoſe myſtic viſions with which the Apoſtle 

y John was favoured ; of ſeals opened in 

0 heaven; of trumpets ſounding; and vials 

7 MW poured forth. The kingdom of - darkneſs 

a was to maintain for a while a violent ſtruggle 

e 
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SERM. againſt the kingdom of light. But' at the co 


np concluſion, a voice was to be heard, as the O 
voice of many waters and of mighty thunder- co 
ings, ſaying, Alleluiah, for the Lord God OL 
omnipotent reigneth. The kingdoms. of this cc 
world. are become the kingdoms of our Lord, ec 


and of his Chriſt, and he ſhall reign for ever X. 
Such is the proſpect with which the divine 
Spirit at intervals enlightens, and with which 
he finally terminates, the many. dark and 
direful ſcenes that are exhibited in this book. 
In cloſing the canon of Scripture, he, with 
great propriety, leaves upon our mind deep 
impreſſions of the triumphs of righteouſ- 
neſs, and of the bleſſedneſs of the redeemed. 
After this I beheld, and, bo! a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all na- 
trons, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
flood before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
Band. 
| Theſe words preſent a beautiful deferip- 
tion of the happineſs of ſaints in heaven; 
à ſubject on which it is, at all times, both 


ll IS * Revel, xix, 6,—xi. 15. „ 
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comfortable and improving to meditate. 
On this day, in particular, when we are to 
commemorate the dying love of our Savi- 


our, we cannot be better employed than in 


contemplating what his love hath purchaſ- 
ed; in order both to awaken our gratitude, 


and to confirm our attachment to him. The 
ſacrament of the ſupper is the oath of our 


fidelity. Let us diſpoſe ourſelves for cele- 
brating it, by taking'a view of the rewards 
which await the faithful. I ſhall, for this 
end, in ſeveral obſervations from the words 
of the text, taken in connection with the 
context,” endeavour to illuſtrate, in' ſome 
imperfect degree, the proſpect which is 
here affordgd us of a ſtate of future felicity ; 
and then ſhall make practical improvement 
of the ſubject. : 


I. WHAT the words of the text moſt 
obviouſly ſuggeſt is, that heaven is to be 
conſidered as a ſtate of bleſſed ſociety. - 4 
multitude, a numerous aſſembly, are here 
repreſented as ſharing: together the ſame 
anne and honour. Without ſociety, it is 


impoſſible 
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N. impoſſible for man to be happy. Place 
[him in a region where he was ſurrounded 


with every pleaſure; yet there, if he found 
himſelf a ſolitary individual, he would pine 
and languiſ. They are not merely our 
wants, and our mutual dependence, but 
our native inſtincts alſo, which impel us to 


aſſociate together. The intercourſe which 


we here maintain with our fellows, is a 
ſource of our chief enjoyments. But, alas! 
how much are theſe allayed by a variety of 
diſagreeable circumſtances that enter into all 
our connexions! Sometimes we ſuffer 
from the diſtreſſes of thoſe whom we love; 
and ſometimes from their vices or frailties, 
Where friendſhip is cordial, it 1s expoſed to 
the wounds of painful ſympathy, and: to 
the anguiſh of violent ſeparation. Where 
it is ſo cool as not to occaſion ſympathetic 
pains, it is never productive of much plea- 


ſure. The ordinary commerce of the world 
conſiſts in a circulation of frivolous inter- 
courſe, in which the heart has no concern. 
It is generally inſipid, and often ſoured 
by the ſlighteſt difference in humour, or op- 


poſition 
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-poſition of intereſt. We fly to company in bj 


order to be relieved from weariſome corre 


ſpondence with ourſelves; and the vexations 


which we meet with in ſociety, drive us 


back again into ſolitude. Even among the 
virtuous, diſſenſions ariſe; and diſagree- 
ment in opinion too often produces aliena- 


tion of heart. We form few connexions 
where ſomewhat does not occur to diſap- 
point our hopes. The beginnings are often 


pleaſing. We flatter ourſelves with having 
found thoſe who will never give us any 
diſguſt. But weakneſſes are too ſoon diſ- 
covered. Sufpicions ariſe; and love waxes 
cold. We are jealous of one another, and 


accuſtomed to live in diſguiſe. A ſtudied 
civility aſſumes the name without the plea- 
ſure of friendſhip ; and ſecret animoſity and 


envy are often concealed under the careſſes | 


of diſſembled affection. l 
Hence the pleaſure of earthly ſociety, 


ke all our other pleaſures, f is extremely im- 
perfect; and can give us a very faint con- 
ception of the joy that muſt ariſe from the 
5 of perfect ſpirits 1 in a happier world. 


Here, 
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SERM. Here, it is with difficulty that we can ſe- 
- lect from the corrupted crowd a few with 


whom we with to aſſociate in ſtrict union. 
There, are aſſembled all the wiſe, the holy, 
and the juſt who ever exiſted in the uni- 
verſe of God; without any diſtreſs to trou- 


ble their mutual bliſs, or any ſource of diſ- 


agreement to interrupt their perpetual 
harmony. Artifice and concealment are 
unknown there. There, no competitors 
ſtruggle ; no factions contend; no rivals 


ſupplant each other. The voice of diſcord 


never riſes, the whiſper of ſufpicion never 
circulates, among thoſe innocent and be- 
nevolent ſpirits. Each, happy in himſelf, 
participates in the happineſs of all the reſt; 
and by reciprocal communications of love 
and friendſhip, at once receives from, and 
adds to the ſum of general felicity. Re- 
new the memory of the moſt affectionate 


friends with whom you were bleft in any 


period of your life. Diveſt them of all 
thoſe infirmities which adhere to the hu- 
man character. Recal the moſt pleaſing 


and tender moments which you ever en- 


Joyed 
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joyed in their ſociety; And the remem- 8ER M. 
brance of thoſe ſenſations may aſſiſt you — 
in conceiving that felicity which is poſ- 
ſeſſed by the ſaints above. The happineſs 
of brethren dwelling together in unity, is, 
with great juſtice and beauty, compared by 
the Pſalmiſt to ſuch things as are moſt re- 
freſhing to the heart of man; to the fra- 
grancy of the richeſt 4 and to the 
reviving influence of ſoft ætherial dews. 
It is like the precious ointment poured on the 
head of Aaron ; and like the dew of Hermon, 
even the dew that deſcendeth on the moun- 
tains of Zion, where the Lord commandeth 
the bleſſing, even life for ever more &. 

Beſides the felicity which ſprings from per- 
fect love, there are two circumſtances which 
particularly enhance the bleſſedneſs of that 
multitude who fland before the throne ; theſe 
are, acceſs to the moſt exalted ſociety, and 
renewal of the moſt tender connexions. 
The former is pointed out in the Scripture 
by joining the innumerable company of angels, 
and the general aſſembly and church of the 
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8 * M. nn . by fitting. down with Abrabam, 

— and ſaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven f; a promiſe which opens the ſu- 
blimeſt proſpects to the human mind. It 
allows good men to entertain the hope, that, 
ſeparated from all the dregs of the human 
maſs, from that mixed and polluted crowd 
in midſt of which they now dwell, they 
ſhall be permitted to mingle with prophets, 


patriarchs and apoſtles, with legiſlators and 


heroes, with all thoſe great and illuſtrious 


ſpirits, who have ſhone in former ages as 
the ſervants of God, or the benefactors of 
men; whole. deeds we are accuſtomed. to 


celebrate; whoſe ſteps we now follow at a 


diſtance ; and whole names we FOR 
with veneration. | 

Vnited to this high aſſembly. the bleſſ- 
as at the {ame time renew thoſe ancient 
connexions with virtuous friends which had 


been diſſolved by death. The proſpect of 


this awakens in the heart the moſt. pleaſing 
and tender ſentiment which perhaps can fill 
it, in this mortal ſtate. For of all the ſor- 


+ Heb. x11. 22, 23. Matth, viii. 11. 
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rows which we are here doomed to endure, 
none is ſo bitter as that occaſioned by the 
fatal ſtroke which ſeparates us, in appear- 
ance, for ever, from thoſe to whom either 
nature or friendſhip had intimately joined | 
our hearts. Memory, from time to time, 
renews the anguiſh; opens the wound 
which ſeemed once to have been cloſed ; 
and by recalling joys that are paſt and gone, 
touches every ſpring of painful ſenſibility. 
In theſe. agonizing moments, how relieving 
the thought, that the ſeparation is only 
temporary, not eternal; that there is a time 
to come of re-union with thoſe with whom 
our happieſt days were ſpent ; whoſe joys 
and ſorrows once were ours; and from 
whom, after we- ſhall have landed on the 
peaceful ſhore where they dwell, no revo- 
lutions of nature ſhall ever be able to part 
us more Such is the ſociety of the bleſſed 
above. Of ſuch are the multitude compoſed 
who fland before the tbrone. Let us now 
obſerve, 12 | 


II. Thar this | is not only a bleſtel but 
a numerous ſociety. It is called a mul- 
GN —_ 


IF, 
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'SE 5 M. itude, a great multitude, a great multitude 
— which no man could number. "Theſe expreſ- 


fions convey the moſt enlarged- views of the 


kingdom of glory. Diſmay not yourſelves 


with the apprehenſion of heaven being a 


confined and almoſt inacceſſible region, into 


which it is barely poſſible for a fmall hand- 
ful to gain admiſſion, after making their 
eſcape from the general wreck of the human 
race. In my Father's. houſe, ſaid our Sa- 


viour, there are many manſions. That city 
of the living God towards which you profels 


to bend your courſe, is prepared for the 
reception of citizens innumerable. It 


already -abounds with inhabitants; and 


more and more ſhall be added to it, until 


the end of time. Whatever difficulties 


there are in the way which leads to it, they 


have been often ſurmounted. The path, 


though narrow, is neither impaſſable, nor 


untrodden. Though the gate ſtands not 


ſo wide as that which opens into hell, yet 


through the narrow gate multitudes have 
| entered, and been crowned. | 


It is much to be lamented that among all 


denominations of Chriſtians, the unchari- 
1 2 | table 
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4% table ſpirit has prevailed of un warrantably o HR M. 
-cgaͤrcumſeribing the terms of divine grace cw 
he within a narrow circle of their own draw- 
es ing. The one half of the Chriſtian world 

a has often doomed the other, without mercy, 
to to eternal perdition. Without the pale of 
d- WW that church to which each ſect belongs, they 
er Wl ſeem to hold it impoſſible for ſalvation to be 
an Wl atkained. But is this the genuine ſpirit of 
a- the Gofpel? Can a Chriſtian believe the 
ity effects of the ſufferings of Chriſt, - to be no 
els greater than theſe? For this did the Son- 
he of God deſcend from the higheſt heavens, 
It and pour out his ſoul unto the death, that 
nd only a few who adopt the ſame modes of 
il Wl expreſſion, and join in the ſame forms of 
ies worſhip with us, might be brought to the 
ey kingdom of heaven? Is this all he deli. 
verance he has wrought uport the earth? He 
ar was 20th child; he was in pain; and*thall 
not WF lie not ſee of the travail of his foul, und be 
yet rige? Surely, the Scripture has given 
we us full ground to conclnde that the trophies 
of our Retleemer's grace (hall correſpond to 
uche greatneſs of his 8 The cuprain of 
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our ſalvation ſhall bring many fons with 


himſelf to glory. The pleaſure of the: Lord 


, ſhall proſper in his hand. He ſhall ſee bis 
ſeed : He ſhall juſtify many. Men ſhall be 
bleſſed in him, and all nations fhall call him 
bleſſed. For our farther encour agement, 
let us obſerve, „ 


III. Tur the heavenly ſociety is repre- 
ſented in the text, as gathered out of all the 
varieties of the human race. his is inti- 
mated by the remarkable expreſſions of 4 
multitude: which no man. could number,” of all 


nations and. kindreds and people and tongues; - 


as if deſigned on purpoſe to correct our 
narrow notions of the extent, and power of 
divine grace. They whom diſtant ſeas and 
regions now divide, whoſe languages and 
manners are at. preſent ſtrange to one an- 
other, - ſhall then mingle in the ſame aſſem- 
bly. 1 
ſtation 10 unfavourable as to preclude acceſs 


to the heavenly felicity. A road is opened 


: 6 the divine ſpirit to thoſe bliſsful habita- 


tions, from all corners of the earth, and 
. | 7 | from 


o ſituation is ſo remote, and no 
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from all conditions of human life; from. $ERM. 
the peopled city, and from the ſolitary de 


ſert.; from the cottages of the poor, and 
from the palaces of kings; from the dwell- 
ings of ignorance-and ſimplicity, and from 


the regions of ſcience and improvement. 


They ſhall come, ſays our bleſſed Lord him- 


ſelf, From the eaſt and from the weſt, from 


the north and from the ſouth, and, mn down in 


the kingdom of God. 
Such diſcoveries ſerve both to is our 


conceptions of the extent of divine good= 


neſs, and to remove thoſe fears which are 


ready to ariſe from particular ſituations in 
life. Were you permitted to draw aſide the 


veil, and to view that diverſified” aſſembly 


of the bleſſed who ſurround the throne, you 
would "behold among them numbers Who 
have overcome the ſame difficulties which 


encounter you, and which you dread as 


inſuperable. Lou would behold there, the 
uninſtructed, with whom an upright inten- 
tion e ae Th place of e the 
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w—sz ened; and the mifled, whom it had brought 


back into the right path. You would be- 


hold the young who had ſurmounted the 
allurements of youthful pleafure, and the 


old who had born the diſtreſſes of age with 
undecayed conſtancy; many whom want 


could not tempt to diſhoneſty ; many whom 


riches did not ſeduce into pride or impiety; 


many who in the moſt difficult and enſnar- 


ing circumſtances, in the midſt of camps 
and armies and corrupted courts, had pre- 
ſerved unſullied integrity. In a word, 


from all kindreds and people, that is, from 


all ranks of life, and all tribes of men, even 


from among ' publicans and ſinners, you 


would behold thoſe whom divine aſſiſtance 
had conducted to future glory,—And is 


not the ſame affiftance, in its full extent, 


offered alſo to us? Encompaſſed, while 
we run the Chriſtian. race with this cloud of 


witneſſes who have finiſhed their courſe 


with ſucceſs; animated, while we fight the 
good fight, with the ſhouts of thoſe who 
have overcome and are crowned, ſhall de- 
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ſpair enervate or deject our minds? From 8 | Ul 
the happy multitude above, there iſſues a 
Mice which ought to ſound perpetually in 

the ear of faith, Be ye faithful unto the 

death, and ye fhall receive the crown of life; 

' Be ſtrong in the Lord and in the power of 

his might ; Be followers of us who through + 
faith and patience are now inheriting the \ 

| 885 /es. Conſider, 
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IV. THE deſcription given in 5 text | b 4 | 

of the happineſs and glory of the heavenly | "if 
ſociety. They were beheld by the apoſtle 11 88 

| landing before the throne, and before the | 

: lamb, cloathed with white robes and palms 

; in their hands. All that theſe palms and 

: white robes import, it is not given us now to 


underſtand. We know that among all na- 
N tions they have been uſed as enfigns of joy 
: and victory ; and are undoubtedly employed 
/ ÞÞ twreto repreſent that diſtinguiſhed felicity 
2 and honour, to which human nature ſhall be 
c then advanced. But we muſt be endowed 
D with the faculties of the bleſſed, in order to 


£ comprehend their employments and plea- 
I 50'S | : 


33 ſures; 
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8 ER M. Loren; ; and therefore on this part of the 


wy— ſubject ſhall not attempt to enlarge. The 


ſilence of humble and reſpectful hope, bet- 
ter becomes us than the .indulgence of thoſe 
excurſions of fancy, which degrade the abs 
je& they endeavour to exalt. | 
One circumſtance only cannot fail to at- 


tract particular attention; that the bleſſed 


are here deſcribed as fanding' before the 
throne and before the lamb ; that is, enjoy- 
ing the immediate preſence of the great 


Creator, and of the merciful Redeemer of ' 


the world. The unhappy diſtance at which 
we are now removed from God, is the 


ſource of all our woes. Thoſe territories 


which we inhabit, are not His abode,. They 


are regions of exile. - They are the dwell- 


ings 'of a fallen race; and are condemned 
to be inveſted with clouds and darkneſs. 


Here, God ſtandeth afar off. In vain we 


often purſue his preſence through his works, 


his ways, and his religious inſtitutions. He 


is ſaid to be a-God that hideth himſelf; He 
dwelleth, as to us, in the ſecret place of 
thunder, He holdeth back the face of his 

6 | 1 throne, 
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throne, and ſpreadeth a thick cloud upon it. 
The manifeſtation of his preſence ſhall be 
the ſignal for the renovation of all things. 


When that Sun of righteouſneſs breaks forth 


from the cloud which now conceals -him, 
ſorrow and fin, and every evil thing ſhall 
fly away before the brightneſs of his face. 
For neither guilt nor miſery can remain 
where God dwells. As the riſing of the 


fun transforms at once the face- of nature, 


and converts the whole extent of ſpace. 


over. which his beams are ſpread, into a 
region of light, ſo ſhall the divine preſence; 
as ſoon as it is revealed, diffuſe univerſal 
bliſs over all who behold it. It imports 
fullneſs of joy, and. pleaſure for evermore. 
The inſpired writer of this book thus de- 
ſcribes its effects: There ſhall be no more 
death, neither ſorrow, nor crying nor pain; 


for the former things are paſſed away. He 


that fat upon the throne ſaid, Behold I make | 


all: things new. ' They ſhall hunger no more, 
neither thirft any more. But the Lamb 
which is in the midſt of the throne ſhall feed 
* and ſhall | lead them unte living founx 
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* tains water. God foal. wife away all 
hy tears from their eyes. But, deſcending from 
this too ſublime theme, let us 


V. TORN our attention to a cireum- 
ſtance in the ſlate of future happineſs, more 
commenſurate. to our preſent conceptions, 


which is ſuggeſted by the commentary upon 
the words of the text given in the ſequel of 
the chapter. And one of the elders anſevered, 


faxing unto me, What are theſe which are ar- 


rayed in white robes ; and whence came they? 


Asad 1 ſaid unto him, Sir, thou knoweft. And 
be ſaid unto me, Theſe are they which came 
out of great tribulation *. This explanatory 
circumſtance may relate particularly to the 
caſe f thoſe primitive ſufferers, who en- 


dured ſevere perſecution in the cauſe of the 
golpel. 5 But, in general, it Pr eſents this Na- 
tural and beautiful view of the future feli- 


city of good men, that it is their reſt from 
the troubles and teils ef life. For, to all, 


even ta the happieſt, human life is tribula- 


tion "ge conflict. No man is thoroughly 


9 Rev. viii. 13, 14. 
| at 
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at eaſe in his condition. Purſuits ſucceed- SER: M. 
ing to purſuits keep us in conſtant agitation 2. 


while frequent returns of - difappointment 
break our plans, and oppreſs our ſpirits. 


Fatigued by ſuch a variety of toils, mankind 
have ever looked forward to reſt as their 


favourite object. Throughout all their 
ranks, from the higheſt to the loweſt, they 


are in perpetual chace of it; and it perpe- 
tually flies before them. It is an object 
which here they are doomed always to leck, 
and never to enjoy. 

The nature and laws of our preſent ſtate 
admit not the gratification of this favourite 
with. For, beſides the neceſſity of trouble 


in order to fulfil the purpoſes of diſcipline 


and improvement, our very happineſs, ſuch 


as it is in this world, requires a circulation 


of labours. Our enjoyment conſiſts in pur- 
ſuit, not in attainment. Attainment is with 
us, for moſt part, the grave of pleaſure. 
Had we no object to excite freſh activity, 
and to impel us to new tolls, human life 


would quickly ſtagnate in melancholy indo- 


W At the ſame time, che current of all 
our 
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IX. 


— forms float inceſſantly before our view, of 
the happineſs which is to be enjoyed in reſt: 
And from this conflict between our wiſhes 


On the Happineſs 


SERM. , gur wiſhes tends to repoſe, Imaginary 


on the one hand, and our actual ſituation 
on the other, ariſe much of the diſquiet, 
and much of the infelicity, of human life. 
It is only in heaven that the tranquil re- 
poſe, which on earth is no more than a 
pleaſing phantom, ſhall be fully realized. 


There, remazneth at laſt a reſt for the people 
of God; reſt from the diſturbance of paſſion, 


the vanity of purſuit, and the vexation of 
diſappointment ;. reſt from all the ſins and 
the ſorrows of this miſerable world; reſt, 


Which ſhall not be merely an indolent ceſ- 


ſation from labour, but a full and ſatisfying 
enjoyment. Good men ſhall 2% from their 


labour, and their works. ſhall follow them, 


They have come out of great tribulation. 
They have fulfilled, with honour, their ap- 
pointed courſe of trial. They have fat 


down on the feat of the conqueror; and of 


* labours nothing remains but the pleaſing 
review, 


e wc dS e pond hoe} on 
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review, — the happy fruits, There is il SE RIC. M. 


to be confidered, 


} 


happineſs, of thoſe who enjoy the heavenly 
bliſs. Not only have they come out of great 
tribulation, but, as the Spirit of God adds 
in explaining the text, hey have waſhed 
their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb *, Two things are here 


ſuggeſted z the ſanity of the bleſſed, and 


the means by which it is attained, 
Firſt, their ſanctity or purity is emblema- 


tically deſcribed, by their being clothed i in 


robes which are waſhed and made white. 
In order to qualify human nature for the 
enjoyment of ſuch happineſs as I have en- 
deavoured to deſcribe, it muſt undergo a 
change ſo great as to receive in Scripture the 
appellation of a new birth ; a change to 


which all the inſtitutions of religion, and 


all the operations of grace, contribute in this 
life, but which is not completed till the next. 


* Rev. vill. 14. 


VI. ONE very material cireumſtance, 
deſcriptive both of the character, and of the 


In 
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| 
i 8 ER M. Tn this ſanctity, or regeneration, conſiſts not 
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only the neceſſary Preparation for future fe- 


licity, but, which is not ſo commonly at- 


tended to, conſiſts an eſſential part of that 
fellicity itſelf. For, whence ariſes the mi- 


ſery of this preſent world? It is not owing 


to our cloudy atmoſphere, our changing ſea- 


ſons, and inclement ſkies. It is not owing 


to the debility of our bodies, or to the un- 


equal diſtribution of the goods of fortune. 


Amidſt all diſadvantages of this kind, a pure, 
a ſtedfaſt, and enlightened mind, poſſeſſed 


of exalted virtue, could enjoy itſelf in peace, 


and ſmile at the impotent aſſaults of fortune 
and the elements. It is within ourſelves, 
that miſery has fixed its ſeat. Our diſor- 
dered hearts, our guilty paſſions, our vio- 
lent prejudices and miſplaced deſires, are 


the inſtruments of the torment which we 


endure. Theſe ſharpen the darts which 
adverſity would otherwiſe point in vain 
againſt us. Theſe are the vialt of worath 


Which pour forth plagues on the inhabitants 


of the earth; and make the dwellings of 


nations become the abodes of woe. Thence 


diſcontent, 


dif 


ind 


vic 
an 
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diſcontent, and remorſe, gnaw the hearts of 8 LANE 
individuals. Thence ſociety is torn by open 


violence, or undermined by ſecret treachery; 
and man 1s transformed into a favage to 
man. 

But ſuppoſe ſin to be baniſhed from 927 
world; fuppoſe perfect purity and charity 
to deſcend from heaven, and to animate 
every human breaſt; and you would be- 
hold the. preſent kahitation of men changed. 
into the paradiſe of God. The undiſturbed 
enjoyment of a holy mind, and of a bliſsful 
union with one another, would ſcarcely al- 
low us to feel thoſe external evils, of which, 
we now ſo loudly complain. All nature 
would aſſume a different appearance around 
us. That golden age which was ſo long 
the ſubject of the philoſopher's dream, and 
of the poet's ſong, would in fact take place. 
According to the beautiful language of an- 
cient prophecy, ſprings would then riſe in 
the deſert, and rivers be opened in the thirſty 
land. The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place 
would be glad. The wolf would dwell with 
the lamb, and the TIRES: lie dot aun with be 
. Lid. 
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hid. Judgment would dwell in the 1 


neſs, and righteouſneſs remain in the fruitful | 
field. The deſert would rejoice, and bloſſom 


as the roſe.——If ſuch, even in this world, 


would be the effects of innocence and virtue 
completely reſtored, how much greater muſt 
they be in that mew earth and thoſe new 


Heavens, where rectitude of nature ſhall be 


—— 


combined with every circumſtance of ex- 
ternal feſicity? It is the preſent imperfect 


ſtate of human virtue that hinders us from 


conceiving fully the influence of righteouſ- 
neſs upon happineſs. The robes in which 


the beſt men are now clothed, to uſe the 


language of the text, are ſullied with fo 
many ſtains, as to convey no adequate idea 
of the original beauty which belongs to the 


- garb of righteouſneſs. But when theſe 


ſtains ſhall be waſhed away, when theſe 


robes ſhall be made perfectly white and 


pure, a luſtre will flow from them of which 
we can, as yet, form no conception. 
But how are the robes of the bleſſed thus 


waſhed? Whence is derived that ſpotleſs 
purity in which they are arrayed? 1 


Spirit 


18 


It 
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blood of the Lamb; leading our thoughts to 


that high diſpenſation of mercy, to which 


the ſaints above owe their eſtabliſhment, 
From 


that blood which was /bed for the remiſſion 


firſt in grace, and then in glory. 
of fins, flow both the atonement of human 
guilt, and the regeneration of human na- 
ture. Human nature had fallen too low to 


be capable of retrieving itſelf. It could not 


regain its primitive innocence, and ſtill leſs 
was capable of raiſing itſelf ſo high in the 


ſcale of exiſtence as to mingle with angels. 


We had neither ſufficient knowledge to diſ- 


cover, nor virtue to merit, nor ability, to 
qualify ourſelyes for enj oying, celeſtial glory. 


Heaven muſt have been either covered from 


our view by perpetual darkneſs, or only. 
beheld from afar as an inacceſſible region, 


if Chriſt had not interpoſed to pen for us a 


new and. lia ving way within the veil. The 


obligations which his generous undertaking 
has conferred upon the human race will tend 
highly to increaſe the felicity of the bleſſed. 
The ſenſe of RO Re by ſo il-, 
| luftrious 
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SE 1 M. luſtrious a benefactor, and the correſpond- 
g returns of gratitude and love to him, 


form ſome of the moſt pleaſing of thoſe 
emotions which ſhall continue to delight 


them-through all eternity. 


From thoſe views of a ſtate of future 
happineſs which the text has ſuggeſted, va- 
rious inſtructions relating to life and prac- 
tice naturally arife. We are taught to rectify 
our notions of felicity; to look for it, not 
in what is external, but in what relates to 
the mind and heart; in good diſpoſitions 
and a purified foul ; in unity and friendſhip 
with one another, and in the divine pre- 
ſence and favour. If fuch things form the 
principal articles of future bliſs, they cannot 
but be eſſential to our happineſs in the more 
early periods of exiſtence; and he who 


ſeeks his chief enjoyments from an oppoſite 


quarter, is erring widely from the path 
which conducts to felicity. © _ 

We are farther taught whence 1 to derive 
conftancy and perſeverance, amidſt the pre- 
ſent diſcouragements of a virtuous life. In 
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- I this world, we often behold good men de- 8 Ek, M. 


„ N and tlie wicked proſpering around — | 


e Our beſt deeds met with unjuſt re- 
it 5 from an ungrateful world. Sincerity 

is over-reaehed by craft, and innocence falls 

a victim to power. But let us not on ſuch 
. occaſions ſay within ourſelves, that in vain 
ve have cleanſed our hearts, and waſhed our 
-— Wl bands in innocency. Let us reſt, on the aſ- 
ſurance, that theſe diſorders extend not far 


of in the kingdom of God. They affect only 
to the firſt ſtage of exiſtence. They relate to 
ns Wl Gifcipline and trial, which will ſoon be 


ip Wl finiſhed. In that permanent ſtate which is 
e- about to open, a new and better order of 
1C things ſhall ariſe. When dejected with the 
ot evils of life; let us look upward to that happy 


lation, and now ſtand before the throne. 
Until the day arrive which ſhall join us to 
that bleſſed aſſembly, let us ſhew: ourſelves, 
worthy of the hope that is before us, by 
ſupporting with a conſtant mind the trials of 
our fidelity. Be patient; ftabliſh your bearti. 
The coming of the Lord draweth nigb. 


multitude who have come out of. great tribu- 


Nas From 
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wh.” M. From the proſpects which the text has 
= afforded, we may likewiſe learn what the 
ſpirit is which ſhould regulate our life. 
Sanctity of conduct, dignity of character, 
elevation of affections, become thoſe who 
expect to mingle with angels, and ſpiriti of 
juſt men made perfect. I mean not that ſuch 
proſpects ſhould carry away our whole at- 
tention from the preſent world, where un- 
0 doubtedly lies the chief ſcene of human ac- 
[| tion, and human duty. But while we act 
| as inhabitants of the earth, we ought at the 
ſame time ſo to remember our connection 
| with a better world, as not to debaſe our- 
b ſelves with what is mean, not to deſile our- 
. ſelves with what is impure, not to entangle 
ourſelves among what is enſnaring, in the 
| preſent ſtate. Let neither its advantages 
| = elate, nor its diſappointments deject us; t 
but with an equal fpirit, with a mind full t 
of immortality, let us paſs through all the 0 


changes of this mortal life. ? 

Finally, let the diſcoveries of 9880 ap- t 

pineſs inſpire us with ſuitable gratitude to } 

God and Chriſt; to the eternal Father, Who 
« | . originally 


of a Future State. 
originally decreed ſuch rewards * the 


righteous ; and to the Son, who acts in the — 
high character of the diſpenſer of the divine 
mercies, and the great reſtoter of the fallen 
race of men. Particularly, when approach- 
ing to God in ſolemn acts of devotion, ſuch 
as we are this day to perform, let gratitude 


be alive and ardent in our heart. The com- 
memoratiof of our Saviour's death is in a 
high degree ſuited to awaken every emotion 
of tenderneſs and love. It brings before us, 
under one view, all the obligations which 
we lie under to this great benefactor of man- 
kind. When juſt ready to ſuffer for our 
ſake, he inſtituted this holy ſacrament, and 
laid, Do this in remembrance of me. Whom, 
O bleſſed Jeſus ! ſhall we ever remember, if 
ve are capable of forgetting Thee ? Thee, 
to whom we owe the forgiveneſs of ſin, and 
the reſtoration of divine favour ; our victory 


over death, and our hope of life eternal! 
Thou haſt enlarged our views beyond theſe 


territories of diſorder and darkneſs. Thou 
haſt diſcovered to us the city of the living 
Cod. Thou ſetteſt open the gates of that 
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SH M. new Jeruſalem ;-andleadeſt us into the path 
». Thou from age to age gathereſt ou7- 

F every nation, and kindred, and people, that 
multitude which ſtand before the throne. Thou 
bringeſt them out of great tribulation. Thine | 

are the 2whte: robes: with which they are in- 
veſted ; thine, the palms which they bear; 
and by Thee they are placed under the light. 
of the divine countenance for ever. it 
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Cgriy—thinketh 10 evil 


\ ELIGION and Government are the 
two great foundations of order and 


comfort among mankind. Government re- 


ſtrains the outrages and crimes which would 


be ſubverſive of ſociety, ſecures the pro- 


perty, and defends the lives of its ſubjects. 


But the defect of government is, that hu- | 
man laws can extend no farther than to the 
Though they protect us 


actions of men. 
from external violence, they leave us open 
on different ſides to be wounded. By the 


vices. which prevail in fociety, our tran- 
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8 ER M. quillity may be diſturbed, and our lives in 
various ways embittered, while government 


can give us no redreſs. Religion ſupplies 
the inſufficiency of law, by ſtriking at the 
root of thoſe diſorders which occaſion ſo 


much miſery in the world. Its profeſſed 


ſcope is to regulate, not actions alone, but 
the temper and inclinations. By this means 
it aſcends to the ſources of conduct; and 


very ineffectual would the wiſeſt fytem of 
legiſlation prove for the happineſs of man- 


kind, if it did not derive aid from religion, 
in ſoftening the diſpoſitions of men, and 
checking many of thoſe evil paſſions to which 
the influence of law cannot poſſibly reach. 
We are led to this reflection by the de- 
ſcription given in the context of charity, 


that great principle in the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 


The Apoſtle places it in a variety of lights, 


and under each of them, explains its opera- 


tion by its internal effects; not by the actions 
to which it gives riſe, but by the diſpoſitions 


which it produces in the heart. He juſtly 


ſuppoſes, that if the temper: be duly regu- 
lated, propriety of action will follow, and 


* good 
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good order take place in external behaviour. SE 3 M. 
Of thoſe charaCters of charity I have choſen dn 
one for the ſubject of this diſcourſe, Which 
leads to the conſideration of a virtue highly 
important to us, both as Chriſtians, and as 
members of ſociety: I ſhalb endeavour, firſt; 
to explain the temper here pointed out, by 
ſhewing what this deſcription of charity im- 
ports, that it thinketh no evil; and then to 
recommend ſuch a diſpoſition, and to diſ- 
play the bad elfolts' of an en turn of 
mind. 8 


J; I. ER EN. ES ee 
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I. FER us conſider what this deſcription 
of charity imports. You will eaſily perceive 
that the expreſſion in the text is not to be 
| underſtood in a ſenſe altogether unlimited; 
iz s if chere were no occaſion on which we 
are to think unfavourably of others. To 
view all the actions of men with the ſame 
degree of complacency, would be contrary 
both to common - tinderſtanding, and t6 
many expreſs precepts of religion. In a 
word, where ſo much depravity abounds, 
were we to think and ſpeak equally well of 
T 4 all, 
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n M: all, we muſt either be inſenſible of che diſ- 
Es tinction between right and wrong, or be 


indifferent to that diſtinction when we per- 
ceived it. Religion renders it our duty to 
abhor that which is evil; and, on many oc- 
caſions, to expreſs our indignation openly 
againſt it. But the Apoſtle, with great pro- 
priety, deſcribes the temper which he is re- 
commending in ſuch ſtrong and general 
terms, as might guard us againſt that ex- 


treme to which we are naturally moſt prone, 


of raſh and unjuſt ſuſpicion. The virtue 
which he means to inculcate is that which 
is knon by the name of Candour; a vir- 
tue, which, as ſoon as it is mentioned, 
every one will acknowledge to be eſſential 


to the character of a worthy man; a virtue 


which we ſeldom fail of aſcribing to any 
perſon whom we ſeek to recommend to the 
eſteem. of others; but which, I am afraid, 


when we examine our own conduct in a 


religious view, is ſeldom ren r Ou in- 

quiry. Hon 1 36:10 eee 4 
It is enen to obſerve, chat true can 

dour is altogether different from that guard- 
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openneſs of behaviour, which we ſo fre- 


quently meet with among men of the world. 

Smiling, very often, is the aſpect, and 

ſmooth are the words of thoſe who in- 

wardly are the moſt ready to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a Chriſtian 
virtue conſiſts, not in fairneſs of ſpeech, 
but in fairneſs of heart. It may want the 
blandiſhment of external courteſy, but ſup- 
plies its place with humane and generous 
liberality- of ſentiment. Its manners are 
unaffected, . and its profeſſions - cordial. 
Exempt, on one hand, from the. dark jea- 
louſy of a ſuſpicious mind; it is no leſs 
removed, on the other, from that eaſy cre- 
dulity which is impoſed on by every ſpe- 
cious pretence. It is perfectly conſiſtent 
with extenſive knowledge of the world, 
and with due attention to our own. ſafety. 

In that various intercourſe which we are 
obliged to carry on with perſons of every 
different character, ſuſpicion, to a certain 
degree, is a neceſſary guard. It is only 
when it exceeds the bounds of prudent cau- 
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On Cunabur. 


sz Rui. Gon, thatit degenerates into vice. There is 


credulity, and univerſal jealoufy, 'which'a 
found. underſtanding diſcerns, and which 
the man of candour ſtudies to preſerve.” 
| 8 makes allowance for the mixture of 


with good, which is to be found in every 
ti character. He expects none to be 


faultleſs; and he is unwilling to believe that 
there is any without ſome commendable 
quality. In the midft of many defects, he 
can diſcover a virtue. In the midſt of per- 
ſonal reſentment, he can be juſt to the me- 
rit of an enemy. He never lends an open 


ear to thoſe defamatory reports and dark 


ſuggeſtions, which, among the tribes of 
the cenſorious, circulate with ſo much ra- 
pidity, and meet with ſuch ready acceptance. 
He is not haſty to Judge ; and he requires 
full evidence before he will condemn. As 
long as an action can be aſcribed to different 
motives, he holds it as no, mark of ſagacity 
to impute it always to the worſt. Where 
there is juſt ground for doubt, he keeps bis 
8 undeeided; and during the pe- 
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When he muſt condemn, he condemns with 
regret; and without thoſe aggravations 
which the ſeverity of others adds to the 
crime. He liſtens calmly to the apology 
of the offender, and readily admits every 
extenuating circumſtance which equity can 
ſuggeſt. - How much ſoever he may blame 
the principles of any ſe& or party, he ne- 
ver confounds under one general cenſure 
all who belong to that party or ſect. He 
charges them not with ſuch conſequences 
of their tenets, as they refuſe and diſavow. 
From one wrong opinion, he does not in- 
fer the ſubverſion of all ſound principles; 8 
nor from one bad action, conclude that all 
regard to conſcience | is overthrown, When 
he behelds. the mote in bis brother” eye, he 
remembers the beam in his . He com- 
miſerates human krailty; 1 and judges of 
others according to the principles by which 
he would think it. reaſonable. that- they 
ſhould judge of him. In a word, he views 
men a ang actions in the clear ſunſhine of 

charity 


riod of ſuſpence, leans to the moſt chari- — M. 
table conſtruction which an action can bear. 
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SERM. charity and good-nature ; and not in that 
w—— dark and fullen ſhade which jealouſy and 
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party ſpirit throw over all chara&ers.— 
Such being in general the ſpirit of that 
heat th which thinketh' uo evil, I proceed, * 
JF: To recommend, by various argu- 
ments, this 83 branch of Chriſtian 
virtue. 
Leet us begin with FG 8 ne- 
ceflary requiſite } it is to the proper diſcharge 
of all the ſocial. duties. I need not ſpend 


time in ſhowing that theſe hold a very 
high rank in the Chriſtian ſyſtem... The 


encomium which the Apoſtle i in this chap- 
ter beſtows upon charity, is alone ſufficient 


to prove it. He places this grace at the 
head of all the gifts, and endowments, which 


can be poſſeſſed by man; and aſſures us 


that h ,α we had all faith fo that we 
could remove mountains, yet if we be deſti- 
ſtute of charity, it will profit us nothing. 
Accordingly, love, gentleneſs, meckneſs and 
long ' ſaffering, are enumerated as diſtin- 
ging fruits of the ſpirit of Chriſt *. 75 But 
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it is impoſſible for ſuch virtues as thefe to 8 ERM. 
find place in a breaſt, where the propenſity Cn 


to think evil of others is predominant. 
Charitable and candid thoughts of men are 
the neceſſary introduction to all good-will 
and kindneſs. They form, if we may 
ſpeak ſo, the only climate in which love 
can grow up, and, flouriſh, A ſuſpicious. 
temper checks in the bud every kind affec- 
tion. It hardens the heart, and eſtranges 
man from man. What friendſhip or gra- 


titude can you expect from him, who views 


all your conduct with diſtruſtful eyes, and 


aſcribes every benefit you confer to artifice 


and ſtratagem? The utmoſt which you 
can hope from one of this character, is 
juſtice in his dealings; nor even that can 
you be aſſured of; as the ſuſpicions to 


which he is a prey will afford him frequent 
pretexts for departing from truth, and for 
defending himſelf with the ſame arms which 
he conceives to be employed againſt him. 


Unhappy will they be who are joined with 
him by any cloſe; connexion; expoſed; to 


<7 malignant ſuſpicion 2 ariſes in 


his 
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s ERM. his own mind, and to every unjuſt ſugge- qu 
ſton which the malice of others may inſi- la) 
nuate againſt them. That ſtore of poiſon Ml © 
which is collected within him frequently ful 
throws ont its venom on all who are within * 
its reach. As a companion, he will be ſe- Fo 
vere and ſatirical; as a friend, captious and Wl 
dangerous; in his domeſtic ſphere; harſh, WM 
jealous and iraſcible; in his civil capacity, Ml \* 
ſeditious and turbulent, prone” to impute Ml © 
the conduct of his ſuperiours ts improper Ml © 
motives, and upon looſe inen on to * 
eumefn their conduct, 5 
The contrary of all this may be expected 
gem a candid temper. Whatever is ami- 
able in manners, or uſeful in ſociety, na- 
turally and eafily ingrafts itſelf upon it. 
Gentleneſs, humanity and compaſſion flow 
from it, as their native ſpring. Open and 
cheerful in itſelf, it diffuſes cheetfulneſs and 
good-humour over all who are under its 
influence. It is the chief ground of mu- 
rual confidence and union among men. 
It prevents thoſe animoſities from ariſing 
which are the offspring of 8 pre- 


judice; 
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judice; or, by its benign interpoſition, al- 
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lays them when ariſen. In the magiſtrate, . 


it tempers juſtice with lenity. Among 
fubjects it promotes good order and ſub- 
miſſion. It connects humanity with piety. 
For he who is not given to think evil of 
his fellow- creatures, will not be ready to 


cenſure the diſpenſations of his Creator. 


Whereas the ſame turn of mind which ren- 
ders one jealous and unjuſt towards men, 
will incline him to be n, and val 


ous towards God. e 8125 


e,, 


charitable ſpirit is inconſiſtent with all 
ſocial virtue and happineſs, ſo, in itſelf, 
it is unreaſonable and unjuſt. In order to 
form ſound opinions concerning characters 
and actions, two things are eſpecially re- 
quiſite, information and impartiality. But 
ſuch as are moſt forward to decide unfa- 
vourably, are commonly deſtitute of both. 
Inſtead of poſſeſſing, or even requiring, full 
nformation, the grounds on which they 
W are frequently the moſt ſlight and 


frivolous. 
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. frivolous. A tale, perhaps, which the idle 


have invented, the inquiſitive have liſtened | 


to, and the credulous have propagated ; or 
a real incident which rumour, in carrying 
it along, has exaggerated and diſguiſed, 
ſupplies them with materials of confident 
aſſertion, and deciſive judgment. From an 
action they preſently look into the heart, 
and infer the motive. This ſuppoſed mo- 
tive, they conclude to be the ruling prin- 
ciple; and -pronounce at once e 
the whole character. 

Nothing can be more contrary boch to 
equity and to ſound reaſon, * ſuch pre- 
cipitate judgments. Any mairwho attends 

to what paſſes within himſelf, may eaſily 
diſcern what a complicated ſyſtem: the hu- 
man character is, and what a variety of 


cireumſtances muſt be taken into the ac- 
count, in order to eſtimate it truly. No 


fingle iriſtance of conduct whatever, is ſuf- 


ficient to determine it. As from one wor- 


thy action, it were credulity, not charity, 


to conclude a perſon to be free from all 
vice; 0 from one Which is cenſurable, it 
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is perfectly unjuſt to infer that the author SE 2 M. 


of it is without conſcience, and without me- 


rit. Did you know all the attending cir- 
cumſtances, it might appear in an excuſable 
light; nay, perhaps, under a commendable 


form. The motives of the actor may have 
been entirely different from thoſe which 


you aſcribe to him; and where you ſuppoſe 
him impelled by bad deſign, he may have 


been prompted by conſcience and miſtaken 
principle. Admitting the action to have 


been in every view criminal, he may have 


been hurried into it through inadvertency 
and ſurpriſe. He may have ſincerely re- 
pented; and the virtuous principle may 


have now regained its full vigour. Perhaps 
this was the corner of trailty ; the quarter 


on which he lay open to the incurſions of 
temptation 3 while the other avenues of his 


heart were firmly guarded by conſcience. - - 


No error is more palpable than to look 
for uniformity from human nature; though 


it is commonly on this ſuppoſition that our 
general concluſions concerning character are 


formed. Mankind are conſiſtent neither in 
Vor. II. JU. eT 
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5 1 M. good, nor in evil. In the preſent ſtate af 
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— frailty, all is mixed and blended. The 


ſtrongeſt contrarieties of piety and hypo- 


criſy, of generoſity and avarice, of truth 


and duplicity, often meet in one character. 
The pureſt human virtue is conſiſtent with 


ſome vice; and in the midſt of much vice 
and diſorder, amiable, nay reſpectable, qua- 
lities may be found. There are few caſes 
in which we have ground to conclude that 
all goodneſs is loſt. At the bottom of the 
character there may lie ſome ſparks of piety 
and virtue, ſuppreſſed, but not extinguiſh- 
ed; which kept alive by the breath of hea- 


ven, and gathering ftrength in ſecret from 


reflection, may, on the firſt favourable 
opening which is afforded them, be ready 


to break forth with ſplendour and force,— 


Placed, then, in a fituation of ſo much un- 


certainty and darkneſs, where our know- 
ledge of the hearts and characters of men is 
ſo limited, and our judgments concerning 
them are ſo apt to err, what a continual 
call do we receive either to ſuſpend our 


Jules, or to give it on the favourable 


- fide! 
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fide? eſpecially when we conſider that, as SE " 
through imperfect information we are un- Wl. 


qualified for deciding ſoundly, ſo through 


want of impartiality we are often tempted 
to decide wrong, How much this enforces 
the argument for candour, will appear by 
nn 


In the third place, what the FIR are 
of thoſe ſevere and uncharitable opinions 
which we are ſo ready to form. Were the 
mind altogether free from prepoſſeſſion and 
bias, it might avail itſelf to more advan» 
tage of the ſcanty knowledge which it poſ- 
ſeſſes. But this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that on every fide we are encumbered 


with prejudices, and warped by paſſions, 


which exert their influence in nothing more 
than in leading us to think evil of others. 
At all times we are juftly ſaid To ſee through 


a glaſs, darkly ; but paſſion and prejudice, * 


looking through a glaſs which diſtorts the 

form of the objects, make us alſo ſee falſely. 

It is one of the misfortunes of our preſent 

tuation, that ſome of the good diſpoſitions 
Uz of 
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SERM. of human nature are apt to betray us into 
— frailties and vices. Thus, it often happens 


that the laudable attachment which we con- 
tract for the country, or the church, to 
which we belong, or for ſome political de- 
nomination under which we claſs ourſelves, 
both confines our affections within too nar- 
row a ſphere, and gives rife to violent 
prejudices againſt ſuch as come under an 


oppoſite deſcription. Not contented with 


being in the right ourſelves, we muſt find 
all others in the wrong. We claim an ex- 
cluſive poſſeſſion of goodneſs: and wiſdom; 
and from approving warmly of thoſe who 
join us, we proceed to condemn, with much 
acrimony, not the principles only, but the 
characters of thoſe from whom we differ. 

Hence perſons of well-diſpoſed minds are 
too often, through the ſtrength of Partial 
good affection, involved in the crime of 
uncharitable judgment. They raſhly « extend 
to every individual the ſevere opinion 
which they have unwarrantably conceived 


of the whole body. his man is of a party 


whoſe principles we reckon ſlaviſh;. and 
2 therefore 
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therefore his whole ſentiments are corrupted, & ER M. 
That man belongs to a religious ſect, which wy 


we are accuſtomed to deem bigotted; and 
therefore he is incapable of any generous 
or liberal thought. Another is connected 
with a ſect, which we have been taught to 
account relaxed; and therefore he can have 
no ſanctity.— Are theſe the judgments of 


candour. and charity? Is true piety or 


virtue ſo very limited in its nature, as to be 
confined to ſuch alone as ſee every thing 
with our eyes, and follow exactly the train 
of our ideas? Was there ever any great 
community ſo corrupt as not to include 
within it individuals of real worth? 


Beſides prepoſſeſſions of this nature, which 


ſometimes miſlead the honeſt mind, there 
are other, and much more culpable cauſes 


of uncharitable judgment. Pride is hurt 
and wounded by every excellence in which 
it can claim no ſhare; and from eagerneſs 
to diſeover a blemith,- reſts upon the ſlight- 
eſt appearance of one, as a ſatisfying proof. 
When rivalry and competition concur with 
pride, our deſire to eſpy defects increaſes, 
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8 E N. and, by conſequence, the grounds of cenſure 


— multiply. Where no oppoſition of intereſts 
takes place, envy has too much influence 
in warping the judgment of many. Even 
when none of theſe cauſes operate, the in- 
ward conſciouſneſs of depravity is ſufficient 


to fill the mind with evil thoughts of others. 


Whence ſhould a man fo readily draw his 
opinions of men as from that character with 
which he is beſt acquainted, becauſe it is 


his own? A perſon of low arid baſe mind 
naturally imputes to others the ſentiments 


which he finds congenial to himſelf; and is 


incredulous of every excellency which to 
him is totally unknown. He enjoys, be- 
ſides, conſolation in the thought that others 
are no better than himſelf; that his weak- 


neſſes and crimes are thoſe of all men; and 


that ſuch as appear moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
virtue poſſeſs no real ſuperiority, except 
greater dexterity in concealing their vices. 
Soothing themſelves with this doQtrine in 
ſecret, too many foſter and ſtrengthen the 
bad opinion which they entertain of all 
e Rarely, if ever, have you ground 

to 
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to think well of that man's heart who is SE 5 M. 


on every occaſion given to think the worſt 


of others. Let us obſerve, 


IN the fourth place, that ſuitable to the 
ſources whence a jealous and ſuſpicious tem- 
per proceeds, are the effects which it pro- 
duces in the world, the crimes and miſchiefs 


with which it fills ſociety. It poſſeſſes this 


unhappy diſtinction beyond the other fail- 
ings of the human heart, that while it im- 
pels men to violent deeds, it juſtifies to their 
own apprehenſion the exceſſes which they 
commit. Amidſt the uproar of other bad 
paſſions, conſcience acts as a reſtraining 
power. As ſoon as the tumult ſubſides, re- 
morſe exerts its influence, and renders the 
ſinner ſenſible of the evil which he has done. 


But the uncharitable man is unfortunately 


ſet looſe from any ſuch check or 'controul. 


Through the infatuation of prejudice, his 


judgment is perverted; conſcience is miſled; 
the light within him is turned into darkneſs. 
Viewing the objects of his diſpleaſure as evil 


_— he thinks: himſelf entitled to give that 
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SE 8 M. diſpleaſure full vent; and in committing 
—-— the moſt inhuman actions, may ſometimes 


imagine that he is doing good ſervice / to 
The firſt fruits of an evil-thinking ſpirit 


are calumny and diſtraction, by which ſo- 
ciety is ſo often embroiled, and men are ſet 


at variance with one another. But did it pro- 
ceed no farther than cenſorious ſpeech, the 
miſchief would be leſs. Much greater and 


more ſerious evils frequently enſue. What 
direful effects, for inſtance, have often flow- 
ed from raſh and ill-founded jealouſy in 


private life? No ſooner: has one allowed 


that dæmon to take poſſeſſion of his mind, 
than it perverts his underſtanding, and taints 


all his faculties. Haunting him by night 
and by day, bringing perpetually before 
him the odious and diſquieting forms which 
it has raiſed. up, it blackens every appear- 
ance to his view; gives to trifles which 
are in themſelves light as air, the weight of 
full confirmation; till what was at firſt a 
_ dubious ſurmiſe, or a ſlight diſpleaſure, riſes 
at length. into full Helio. and implacable 
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fury. Hence, families torn. with the moſt; SE N M. 
violent convulſions; the huſband armed — 


againſt the wife, the father againſt the ſon, 
the friend againſt the friend; the plan of 
treachery and aſſaſſination contrived, and 


the dagger plunged into the boſom of the 


innocent.—In public life, how often have 
kingdoms been ſhaken with all the violence 
of war and rebellion, from the unjuſt ſuſ- 
picions which ſubjects had conceived of 
their rulexs; or the raſh jealouſy which 


princes had entertained of their people? 
But it is in religious diſſenſions chiefly, that 


the miſchievous power of uncharitable pre- 
judice has diſplayed its full atrocity. Re- 
ligion is always found to "heighten every 


paſſion on which it acts, and to render 


every conteſt into which it enters, uncom- 
monly ardent; becauſe the objects which it 


preſents are of ſuch a nature as ſtrongly to 
ſeize and engage the human mind. When. 
zeal for their own principles has prompted. 
men to view thoſe of a different perſuaſion 


in the odious lights which bigotry ſuggeſts, 


every te of humanity has too often 


been 
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vu M. been extinguiſhed. The mild influence of 
— dat religion which breathes nothing but 
gentleneſs, has proved too feeble to reſtrain 
the violent and bloody hand of perſecution; 
In and the uncharitable ſpirit, raging among 
1 contending parties, has filled the world with 
Wo fuch' calamities and crimes as have brought 
diſgrace on the Chriſtian name. 
Let us attend particularly to one awful 
inſtance of the guilt which men may con- 
tract, and of the ruin which they may bring 
upon themſelves, through the want of fair- 
neſs and candour. The nation of the Jews 
were always noted for a narrow and un- 
charitable ſpirit. When John the Baptiſt, 
and our bleſſed Lord, appeared among them, 
becauſe the former was auſtere in his tem- 
per and retired in his life, they pronounced 
of him that he had an evil ſpirit: And be- 
cauſe the latter was open and fociable in his 
manners, they held him to be deſtitute of 
that ſanctity which became a prophet. Their 
Ii! prejudice againft our Lord took its firſt riſe 
1 from a moſt frivolous and eontemptible cauſe. 
5 Is not this the: ſon of the carpenter ? Can any 
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good thing come old of Nazareth ? When his SE 2 25 


miracles repelled this reproach, and ſuffi- 
ciently proved the eminence of his W ane, 
ſtill they foſtered their prejudices by this 
moſt futile reaſoning, Have any of the rulers 
believed on him? Obſtinate in their attach=- 


ment to a temporal Meſſiah, and continuing 


to view all our Saviour's conduct with an 


evil eye, when he converſed with bad men 


in order to reclaim them, they treated him 
as a companion of publicans and ſinnert. Be- 


cauſe he diſallowed their groundleſs tradi- 


tions, they held him to be a breaker of the 
Sabbath, and a contemner of religion. Be- 
cauſe he propheſied the deſtruction of their 
temple, they accuſed him of being an enemy 
to his own nation. Till at laft, through 
their perpetual miſconſtruction of his ac- 
tions, their paſſions became ſo inflamed as 
to make them cry out with one voice, way 
with this man to the death, and give us Ba- 
rabbas the robber. Viewing in this dread- 


ful event the conſequences of want of cans 


dour, let every man tremble to think evil 
raſhly of his brother. No one can tell how 
8 | : | h far 
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SER M. far uncharitable prejudices may carry him 
X. 
z auilt, if he allows them to harbour and 


gather ſtrength within his breaſt. The 
cloud which ro/e from the ſea, 10 bigger than 
a man's hand, may ſoon {well and ſpread, till 
it cover the whole horizon, and diſcharge 
with moſt deſtructive nolence the gathered 
ſtorm, 7 | 


IN the fifth place, as a ſuſpicious ſpirit 
is the ſource of ſo many crimes and cala- 
mities in the world, ſo it is the ſpring of 
certain miſery to the [perſon who indulges 
it. His friends will be few; and ſmall will 
be his comfort in thoſe whom he poſſeſſes. 
Beheving others to be his enemies, he will 
of courſe make them ſuch. Let his caution 
be ever ſo great, the aſperity of his thoughts 
will often break out in his behaviour; and 
in return for ſuſpecting and hating, he will 
incur ſuſpicion and hatred, Beſides the ex- 
ternal evils which he draws upon. himſelf, 
ariſing from - alienated friendſhip, broken 
confidence, and open enmity; the ſuſpicious 
temper itſelf is one of the worſt evils which 
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any man can ſuffer; If in all fear there be W 
torment, how miſerable muſt be his ſtate who, — 


by living in perpetual jealouſy, lives in per- 
petual dread ?- Looking upon himſelf to be 
ſurrounded with ſpies, enemies, and deſign- 
ing- men, he is a ftranger to reliance and 
truſt. He knows not to whom to open 
himſelf. - He dreſſes his countenance in 
forced ſmiles, while his heart throbs within 
from apprehenſions of - ſecret treachery. 


Hence fretfulneſs and ill-humour, diſguſt 


at the world, and all the painful ſenſations 
of an irritated and embittered mind. 

So numerous and preat are the evils ariſing 
from a fuſpicious diſpoſition, that of the two 
extremes it is more eligible to expoſe our- 


ſelves to occaſional diſadvantage from think- 


ing too well of others, than to ſuffer con- 
tinual miſery by thinking always ill of them. 
It is better to be ſometimes impoſed upon, 


than never to truſt. Safety is purchaſed at 
too dear a rate, when, in order to ſecure it, 


we are obliged to be always clad in armour, 


and to live in perpetual hoſtility with our 


fellows. This is, for the ſake of living, to 
85 deprive 
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he man of candour enjoys his ſituation, 


whatever it is, with cheerfulneſs and peace. 
Prudence dire&s his intercourſe with the 


world; but no black ſuſpicions haunt his 


hours of reſt. Accuſtomed to view the cha- 
racters of his neighbours in the moſt fa- 
vourable hght, he is like one who dwells 
amidft thoſe beautiful ſcenes .of nature, on 
which the eye reſts with pleaſure. Whereas 


the ſuſpicious man, having his imagination 


filled with all the ſhocking forms of human 
falſehood, deceit, and treachery, reſembles 
the traveller in the wilderneſs, who diſcerns 
no objects around him but what are either 
dreary or terrible; caverns that open, ſer- 
pents that hiſs, ann beaſts of prey that howl. 
Hence in him are verified thoſe deſcriptions 


which the Spirit of God has given us of 


the mifery of the wicked. They /hall have 
no peace. They ſhall be like the. troubled fea 
when it cannot reſt. The. Lord fhall give 
them a- trembling heart, and failing F eyes, 


and forrow of mind: And they ſball fear day 


and nigbi, and have none afurance of heart. 
I add, 
N 
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5 IN the ſixth and laſt place, that there is -SE 2 
n, nothing which expoſes | men in a more — 
e. marked and direct manner to the diſplea- 
. ſure of the Almighty, than a malignant and 
is cenſorious ſpirit. I inſiſt not now on the 
* general denunciations of divine wrath againſt 


% malice and hatred. Let us only conſider 
72 under what particular deſcription the Spirit 
A of God brings this crime of uncharitable 
8 judgment. It 1 is declared to be an impious 


h invaſion of the prerogative of God, to-whom 
n alone it belongs to ſearch all hearts, and to 
* determine concerning all characters. This 
1 privilege He often appropriates expreſsly to 
1 himſelf, on purpoſe to reſtrain the raſhneſs 
5 of cenſure among men; requiring us to 
J. leave the judging of 9 to Him, and to 
1 attend, each of us, to our on buſineſs and 


f duty. Who art thou that judgeſt another man s 
fervant ? To his own maſter, he Randeth or 
4 falleth. Fudge nothing before the time ; until 
S the Lord come, who ſhall make man fe rfeft the 
counſels of the heart x. 5 
y It deſerves our moſt ſerious attention, that, 
L in ſeveral paſſages of Scriptute, the great 
om. xiv; 4. 1 Corinth. iv. 5. | 
N 0 Judge 
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n. Ti udge of the world is TINY at the 
—_— day of f aal retribution, as proceeding upon 
this principle, of rendering to men according 
to the manner in which they have acted 
towards their brethren. With the mercifid, 
thou wilt - ſhow thyſelf merci iful; and witl 
the froward,' thou wilt ſhow thyſelf froward 
With what judgment ye judge, qe ſball be 
judged ; and with what meaſurc ye-mete, i! 
Hall. be meaſured to you again f. It is im- 
poſſible to form an argument of more force 
than this, to reſtrain all ſeverity of judgment 
among ſuch as look forward to the tribunal 

of God. The argument extends not in- 
deed ſo far; as to repreſent our acceptance 
with the Deity as entirely ſuſpended upon 
the candour which we ſhow in forming our 
ſentiments of others. We know that other 
graces beſides this are requiſite in order to 
fit us for heaven; and that without piety 
towards God, and faith, {in the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; all our charity to men will be found 
defective and vain. But this we know 
alſo, that 1 in the heart which is deſtitute of 


. + Palm xvili. 25, 26. Matth. vil. z. 
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univerſe looks with no favour. —— Thou 
who art a man full of frailties, who ſtandeſt 
in need, not merely. of impartiality in thy 
divine Judge, but of indulgence and merey; 
Thou who imploreſt daily this mercy from 
him, and prayeſt that He would remember 
thou art duſt, and not be ſtrict to mark ini- 
quity againſt thee ; dareſt thou, with thoſe 
very prayers in thy mouth; proceed to judge 
without candour of thy brethren, and upon 
the ſlighteſt grounds to reprobate and con- 
demn them? O thou hypocrite ! (for by 
what other name can we call thee ?) vain 
are all thy pretenſions to piety. Ineffectual 


is every plea Which thou canſt form for 


mercy from heaven. The precedent which 
thou haſt eſtabliſhed againſt thyſelf is de- 


eiſive. Thou haſt dictated the ſentence of 


thine own condemnation, 


Ox the whole, it clearly 1 that no 


part of the government of temper deſerves 
Vor. II. X attention 
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fairneſs and candour, the Spirit of God SERM: 
certainly dwells not; and that whatever wy 
appearances of religion the urichafitable man 
may aſſume, on him the Sovereign of the 
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I K M. attention more, than to keep our minds pure 
— from uncharitable prejudices, and open to 


candour and humanity in judging of others. 
The worſt conſequences, both to ourſelves 
and to ſociety, follow from the oppolite 


ſpirit. Let us beware of encouraging a habit 
of fulpicion, by forming too ſevere and harſh 


opinions concerning human nature in gene- 
ral. A great proportion of infirmity and 
corruption, doubtleſs, adheres to it; yet 


tempered alſo it is with various mixtures of | 


virtue and good affection. ; Darkened as the 
divine image. now is among mankind, it 1s 
not wholly effaced. Much piety and good- 
neſs may he hidden in hearts that are un- 
known to us. Vice is glaring and loud. 
The crimes of the wicked make a noiſe in 
the world, and alarm ſociety. True worth 
is retired and modeſt, and requires parti- 
cular ſituations to bring it forth to public 
notice. The prophet Elijah, in a time of 
prevailing corruption, imagined that all true 


religion had forſaken the land. I, even / 


only, ſaid he to the Lord, am left to ferve 
thee, But the Wa, who diſcerned 
what 


b Gama 


| what was concealed from his imperfect view, 8 a M. 
replied, Yet have I left me ſeven thotjand wag 
men in 1/rael who have not bozwed the knee to 
* 

The aged, and the aum who hive 
toiled through an unſucceſsful life with long 
experience of the falſehood and fraud of evil 
men, are apt to be the moſt ſevere in the i 
opinions | which they entertain of others. 1 
For ſuch, their circumſtances may be al- | 
—_ to form ſome degree of apology. But 
e if, in youth and proſperity, the ſame hard 
upictous ſpirit prevail; if they who are 
beginning the career of life ſet out with all 
the ſcruples of diſtruſt; if, before they have 
had reaſon to complain of the world, they 
in betray the diffidence of a jealous, and the 
th malignity of a cenſorious mind, fad is the 
i- preſage which may thence be drawn of their 
ic future diſhonour. From ſuch, you have 
of nothing to look for that ſhall be either en- 
1c Wh gaging in private life, or reſpectable in pub- 
Ic character. To youth it particularly be- 
Ve loogs to be generous in ſentiment, candid 


* 1 Kings xix. 14. 18. | 
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wy es to the moſt favourable conſtruction of ac- 


tions and conduct. Throughout all the 
ſtages of life, candour and fairneſs is. one of 
the moſt honourable diſtinctions of the hu- 
man character. It is connected with mag- 
nanimity; it is juſtified by wiſdom; it is 


ſuitable to the relation in which we ſtand to 


one another. But if reaſon and humanity 
be inſufficient to reſtrain us from raſh and 
uncharitable judgments, let that awful de- 
nunciation frequently reſound in our ears, 


He ſhall have 6 i without wt oo 
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SERMON x 


On che CHARACTER of JosrPn, ' 


Grnnsrs ay: 5. 8. 


No 925 . be not ins nor Udine ch 
yourſelves that ye fold me hither. ; for God 
did ſend me before you to preſerve life. 
So now it was not your: that Jud me hither, 
but God. 


N this generous manner, Joſeph frames 
an apology for the unnatural behaviour 
of his brethren. He extenuates the atro- 
city of their crime, by repreſenting the happy 
effects which it had produced. He looks 
beyond all ſecond cauſes ; and recognizes, 
in the wonderful events of his life, the hand 
of the Almighty. No human character 


8 nn. 
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8 2 M. exhibited in the records of Scripture is more 


remarkable, or inſtructive, than that of this 
patriarch. He is one. whom. we, behold 
tried in all the viciſſitudes of fortune; from 
the condition of a ſlave, riſing to he ruler of 
the land of Egypt; and in every ſtation 
acquiring, by his virtue and wiſdom, favour 
with God and man. When overſeer of 
Potiphar's houſe, his fidelity was proved by 


ſtrong temptations, which he honourably 


reſiſted, When thrown into priſon by the 
artifice of a falſe woman, his integrity. and 
prudence ſoon rendered him conſpicuous, 
even in that dark manſion. When called 
into the preſence of Pharaoh, the wiſe and 
extenſive plan which he formed for ſaving 
the kingdom from the miſeries of impend- 
ing famine, juſtly raiſed him to a high ſta- 
tion, wherein his abilities were eminently 


diſplayed in the public ſervice, But in his 


whole hiſtory there is no circumſtance fo 
ſtriking and intereſting, as his behaviour to 


his brethren who had ſold him into ſlavery. 


The moment in which he made himſelf 
known to them, that moment at which we 
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are now to contemplate him, was the moſt & ER M. 


critical one of his life, and the moſt deciſive wy 


of his character. It is ſuch as rarely occurs 
in the courſe of human events; and is cal- 
culated to draw the higheſt attention of all 
who are endowed with any degree of ſen- 
ſibility of heart. Let us conſider the ſenti- 
ment which Joſeph utters in the text under 
two views, each of which is very inſtructive 
to all Chriſtians. I. As a diſcovery of his 
cordial forgiveneſs of his brethren; and, II. 
as an inſtance of his dutifub attention to the 
ne of God. a 


L. Tur moſt cordial forgiveneſs is here 


diſplayed.” I ſhall not recapitulate all the 


preceding hiſtory reſpecting Joſeph and his 
brethren ; as it is well known by every one 
who has the leaſt acquaintance with the ſa- 
ered writings. From the whole tenour of 
the narration it appears, that though Jo- 
ſeph, upon the arrival of his brethren in 
Egypt, made himſelf ftrange to them, yet 


from the beginning he intended to diſcover 


W and ſtudied ſo to conduct the diſ- 
| X 4- covery 
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8 of M. covery as might render the ſurpriſe of joy 


— complete. For this end, by affected ſeve- 


rity, he took meaſures for bringing down 
into Egypt all his father's children. They 
were now arrived there; and Benjamin 
among the reſt, who was his younger bro- 
ther by the ſame mother, and was particu- 
larly beloved by Joſeph. Him he threat- 


ened to detain; and ſeemed; willing to al- 


low the reſt to depart. This incident re- 
newed their diſtreſs. They all knew their 


father's extreme anxiety about. the ſafety of 
Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had 


yielded to his undertaking. this journey. 
Should he be prevented from returning, 
they dreaded that grief would overpower 
the old man's ſpirits, and prove fatal to his 
life. Judah, therefore, who had particu- 


larly urged. the neceſſity of Benjamin's ac- 
companying his brothers, and had ſolemnly. 
return, craved, upon this occaſion, an au- 
dience of the governour; and gave him a 
full account of the circumſtances of Jacob's 
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thetic than this diſcourſe of Judah, as it i 


recorded in the preceding chapter. Little 
knowing to whom he ſpoke, he paints, in 
all the colours of ſimple and natural elo- 
quence, the diſtreſſed ſituation of the aged 
patriarch, haſtening to the cloſe of life; 
long afflicted for the loſs of a favourite ſon, 
whom he ſuppoſed to have been torn in 


pieces by a beaſt of prey; labouring now 


under anxious concern about his youngeſt 
ſon, the child of his old age, who alone 
was left alive of his mother, and whom 
nothing but the calamities of ſevere famine 
could have moved a tender father to fend 


from home, and expoſe to the dangers of a 
foreign land. / we bring him not back 


with us, 2oe- ſhall bring down the grey hairs 
of thy ſervant our father, with ſorrow, to the 
grave. I pray thee therefore let thy ſervant 
abide inſtead of the young man, a bondman to 


our lord. For how ſhall I go up to my u- 


ther, and Benjamin not ' with me? lefl T fee 
the evil that ſball come on my father. 
8 | Upon 
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. Upon: this relation, Joſeph could no 
longer reſtrain himſelf. The tender ideas 
of his father and his father's houſe, of his 
ancient home, his country and his kindred, 
of the diſtreſs of his family, and his own ex- 
altation, all ruſhed too ſtrongly upon his 
mind to bear any farther concealment. He 
cried, cauſe every man to go aul from me; 
and be wept aloud. The tears which he 
ſhed were not the tears of grief. They 
were the burſt of affection. They were the 
effuſions of a heart overflowing with all the 
tender ſenſibilities of nature. Formerly he 
had been moved in the ſame manner, when 
he firſt ſaw his brethren before him. His 
bowels earned upon them; he fought. for a 
place where to weep. He sent into bis 
chamber; and then waſhed his face, aud re- 
turned to them. At that period his gene- 
rous plans were not completed. But now, 
when there was no farther occaſion' for con- 
ſtraining himſelf, he gave free vent to the 
ſtrong emotions of his heart. The - firſt 
miniſter- to the king of Egypt Was not 
e aſhamed 


tians, and the bouſe of Pharaoh heard him. 
The firſt words which his ſwelling heart 
allowed him to pronounce, are the moſt 
ſuitable to ſuch an affecting ſituation which 
were ever uttered, —7 am Foſeph'; doth my 


father yet live? What could he, what 


ought he, in that impaſſioned moment, to 
have ſaid more? This is the voice of na- 


ture herſelf, {peaking her own language; 
and it penetrates the heart; No pomp of 


expreſſion; no parade of kindneſs; but 
ſtrong affection haſtening to utter what it 
ſtrongly felt. His brethren could not an- 


. wer him; for they were troubled at his pre= - 
fence.” Their ſilence is as expreſſive of thoſe 


emotions of repentance, and ſhame, which, 
on this amazing diſcovery, filled their 


breaſts, and ſtopped their utterance, as the 


few words which Joſeph ſpeaks are expreſ- 
five of the generous agitations which ſtrug- 
gled for vent within him. No painter eould 
ſeize a more ſtriking moment for diſplaying 


the characteriſtical features of the human 
bean, 


aſhamed hs a that be felt as a 1 8 i) R *. 
a brother. "He'4vept aloud ; and the Egyþ> we 
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8 pn M. heart, 3 what is here preſented. Never 
was there a ſituation of more tender and 


virtuous joy, on the one hand; nor, on 
the other, of more overwhelming confuſion 


and conſcious guilt. In the ſumple narra- 
tion of the ſacred hiſtorian, it is ſet; before 


us with greater energy and higher effect, 


than if it had been wrought up with all the 


colouring of the moſt ee modern elo- 
quence. 

When oſeph bad. a late dann _ 
ſelf from the firſt tranſports of emotion, he 
proceeds to explain his. ſituation to his 
brethren, and to ſhow them the beneficent 
purpoſes for which he canceived himſelf to 
be raiſed by Providence into power. The 
apology which he makes in the text for their 
former cruelty is uncommon and remark-. 
able. Now therefore be not grieued nor an- 
ary. with. yourſelves. that ye ſold. me hither ; 
for God did ' ſend me before you to preſer ue you 
4 poſterity i in the carth, and to ſave.your lives 


— 


b a great. deliverance... 80 now it was not 


Von that ſent. me. bither but. C0; and be 


- bath made me a father to Pharao, and Lord 
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of all bis hoafe, and a ruler throughout all the SE f M. 
land of Egypt.” This apology was, in truth, . 


no ſatisfactory excuſe for their crime. For 
though the over-ruling providence of Hea- 
ven had ſo directed the courſe of events, as 
to render their bad intentions ſubſervient to 
a happy iſſue; yet the badneſs of the inten- 
tion originated entirely from themſelves. 
The envy and jealouſy which they enter- 
tained againſt their brother, led them to 
the commiſſion of an atrocious deed. The 
deed was voluntary; the crime was all their 
own; and the interpoſition of Providence 
in Kia unforeſeen conſequences follow 
from that crime, did not, could not, excul- 
pate them from guilt. It were an impious 
concluſion, that becauſe God extracts good 
from our evil, we are not anfwerable for 
the evil which we perpetrate. Gd cannot 
be ns. ance with evil, neither tempteth be any 
man . But the ſentiment in the text is to 
be confidered, as a colour which the gene- 
rous humanity of Joſeph prompted Him to 
row e on Bale conduct woe his n 1 
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ſaw 
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SE n . ſaw the confuſion with which they were 
w=——— overwhelmed in his preſence. He diverts 


their attention from the remembrance of a 
crime which was now wringing their hearts 
with anguiſh, by repreſenting to them the 
happy effects which that erime had pro- 
duced. He ſets them free from all uneaſi- 
neſs on his account. He calls upon them 
to rejoice in his proſperity; and inſtead of 
dwelling on a painful recollection of their 
own conduct, to join with him in ac- 
knowledging, and rings the hand of the 
Almighty. 

How different i 18 this nicks ſpirit which 
1 diſcovers, from that harſn and oſten- 
tatious ſuperiority which too often accom- 
panies the pretended forgiveneſs of injuries, 
among thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians! 
They are ready to ſay that, for their part, 
they pardon the wrongs which have been 
done them; they with that the perſons who 
have committed them may be able to for- 
give themſelves ;- they leave them to God 
and to their own conſcience. By the ſevere 
— which they uy out, they 

diſcover 
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diſcover the inward bitterneſs of their ſpi- S ERM. 
rit; and artfully; gratify reſentment, at the 


time when they profeſs, to exerciſe forgive 
neſs. Whereas the great and good man 
whoſe. character we now. conſider, effaces 
all memory of the erimes which he par- 


dons. He ſeeks to alleviate the remorſe 


of his brethren by an extenuation of their 
guilt; and while he is preparing to make 
their eircumſtances comfortable, ſtudies at 
the ſame time to render their minds Me 
and tranquil. $277 ue 3 P 

This was not 1 a Wande . 
with Joſeph, owing to the firſt burſt of af- 
fection on diſcovering himſelf to his bre- 
thren. We have a clear proof, from a re- 


markable tranſaction which paſſed many 
years after this period, of his diſpoſition 


continuing the ſame to the end of life. It 
is recorded in the laſt chapter of this bock, 


that when Jacob died, his ſons began to be 


ſeized with fear concerning the treatment 
which they might receive from their bro- 


ther. The guilty are always ſuſpicious. 
Conſcious of their own baſeneſs, they are 


. incapable 
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ws a incapable of conceiving the magnanimity of 
w—— others. They ſaw the bond which held 
the family together, now broken by their 
father's death. They dreaded that the re- 
ſentment of Joſeph againſt them had hi- 
therto been only ſuppreſſed, or concealed. 
They ſaid among themſelves, peradventure he 
ill now hate us, and requite all the evil which 
we did unto him. Under this apprehenſion, 
they firſt ſent a humble meſſage to depre- 
cate his diſpleaſure by the memory- of their 
common father; and then appearing in his 
preſence, they fell down before. his face, 
profeſling themſelves to be his ſervants, and 
praying him to forgive the treſpaſs which 
they had committed againſt him. But no 
ſuch hidden reſentment as they dreaded had 
ever lurked in the ſoul of Joſeph. On the 
contrary, when he beheld his brethren in 
this affecting ſituation, bereaved of their 
ancient protector, and reduced, as they 
imagined, to the neceſſity of holding up 
their hands to him for mercy, he was over- 
powered by a tide of tender emotions. Jo- 
fepÞ wept, while his brethren ſpake unto b1m- 
I | | Theſe 
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ſtening alſo by words to diſpel their alarms, 
he preſently added, Fear not ; ; for though ye 
thought | evil againſt me, God meant it unto 
good. Now therefore fear ye. not; I. will 
nouriſh you and your little ones. And he 
ws hrs them ; and ſhake kindly unto ibem *. 


Such was the laſt incident that is record 


ed in the life of this eminent perſonage, 


than WHhom vou will find few more diſtin- 


guiſhed by an aſſemblage of illuſtrious vir= 


tues; in the loweſt adverſity, patient and 


faithful; in the higheſt proſperity, benefi- 
dent and generous; dutiful and affectionate, 
as'a ſon; kind and forgiving, as a brother; 


accompliſhed, as a ſtateſman; wiſe and pro- 


vident, as a ruler. of the land. In ſuch a 


character you behold human nature poſſeſſ- 
ing its higheſt honours. The ſentiments 
which it inſpires, tend to ennoble our minds; 
to prevent their imbibing the ſpirit of 


thoſe, hard, intereſted, and ſelf-ſeeking men 


with when che world abounds, T; 
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Theſe 1 tears alone were ſufficient SER M. 
to have enſured their forgiveneſs. . But ha- —— 
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On the Charatter cb. 
Taz ſtriking example of forgiveneſs, 


w—— which the text diſplays, ought frequently 


to occur to dur thoughts; amidft the various 
oecaſions of provocation and offence which 
ariſe in our intercourſe with the world. If 
one ſo worthy and amiable, in the days too 
of his youth and innocence, fuffered ſuch 
truel treatment from his brothers, ought 
we to be ſurpriſed if, even from our neareſt 
relations, we meet with injuſtice or ingra- 
titude? Wrongs and i injuries are, more or 
leſs, the portion of all. Like Death, they 
are an evil unavoidable. No ſtation is fo 
high, no power ſo great, no character ſo 


unblemiſhed; as to exempt us from them. 


In the world, ungrateful men, falſe friends, 
and violent enemies abound. Every wiſe 
man ought to prepare himſelf for what he 
is to encounter, in paſſing through this 
thorny region. He is not to expect that 
he can gather grapes from thiſtlet; nor to 
loſe the government of his mind, becauſe, 
in the midſt of evil men, he is not allowed 
to remain, like a ſacred and inviolable per- 
fon, untouched anck uninjured. 
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As this view of our ſituation ought to 8 0 
blunt the edge of paſſion and impatience, wm 


ſo the alleviating circumſtances which rea- 


ſon will fuggeſt, ought to mollify reſent- 


ment. "Think of the various conſtructions 
which the actions of men will bear. Con- 
ſider how different the motives of him who 


hath given us offence, may have been from 


thoſe which in the heat of paſſion we aſcribe 
to him ; how apt all men are to be ſeduced 
by miſtaken views of intereſt; and how 


little ground we have to complain if, ypon 


a ſuppoſed interfering of intereſts, we ſuffer 
by others preferring their own to ours. 
Remember that no opinions which you 
form under the power of reſentment can 
be depended upon as juſt; and that every 
one loads the intentions of his enemy with 


Imaginary degrees of malice. *' 


But admitting the injury you have re- 
ceived to be ever ſo atrocious in its nature, 


and aggravated in its cireumſtances; ſup- 


poſing it to be even parallel to that which 


Joſeph ſuffered ; look up, fike him, to chat 


0 government under which we are all 
N placed. 
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OY 


we know God to have required under the 


daily to fly? When, with hard and unre- 
lenting diſpoſitions. towards our. brethren, 
we ſend up to Heaven prayers; for mercy to 
ourſelves, thoſe prayers return like impre- 

. cations upon our heads; and our very der 
votions ſeal our condemnation. | 


Let him who has never in his life done 


others. Common failings ; are the ſtrongeſt 
leſſon of mutual forbearance. Were this 
virtue unknown among men, order and 
comfort, peace and repoſe would be ſtran- 
gers to human life. Injuries retaliated ac- 
cording to the exorbitant meaſure which 


Gattr of Df 
If Cena) be a duty which 


placed. 


moſt awful ſanctions, dare we draw upon 
ourſelves the merited vengeance of that ſu- 
periour, to whoſe clemency we are obliged 


at ww 


The moſt plain and natural ſentiments of 
equity concur with divine authority to 
enforce the duty which I now recommend. 


wrong, be allowed the privilege of re- 
maining inexorable. But let ſuch as are 
conſcious of frailties and crimes, conſider 
forgiveneſs as a debt which they owe to 
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paſſion preſcribes, would juſtify reſentment & ER M. 


in return. The injured: perſon would be 


come the injurer; and thus wrongs, reta- 


liations, and freſh injuries, would circulate 
in endleſs ſucceſſion, till the world was 
rendered a field of blood. Of all the paſ- 
ſions which invade the human breaſt, re- 


venge is the moſt direful. When allowed 
to reign with full dominion, it is more than 
fufficient to poiſon the few pleaſures which 


remain to man in his preſent ſtate. How 


much ſoever a perſon may ſuffer from in- 


juſtice, he is always in hazard of ſuffering 


more from the proſecution of revenge. 


The violence of an enemy cannot inflict 
what is equal to the torment he creates to 
himſelf, by means of the fierce and deſperate 
paſſions which he allows to rage in his 
© Thoſe evil ſpirits who inhabit the regions 
of miſery, are repreſented as delighting in 
revenge and cruelty. But all that is great 
and good in the univerſe, is on the ſide of 
clemency-and mercy. The almighty Ruter 
of the world, though for ages offended by 
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1. 2 the unrighteouſneſs, and infulted by the 
w—— impiety of men, is long. ſuffering and flow 
| to anger. His Son, when he appeared in 
our nature, exhibited both in his life and 
his death, the moſt illuſtrious example of 


On the Aa of Foſeph, 


forgiveneſs which the brorld ever beheld: 
If you look into the hiſtory of mankind, 
you will fine that in every age, thoſe who 
have been reſpected as worthy, or admired 
a8 great, have been diſtinguiſhed for this 


virtue. Revenge dwells i in little minds. 


A noble and magnanimous ſpirit is always 
ſuperiour to it. It ſuffers not from the inju+ 
ries of men thoſe ſevere ſhocks which others 


feel. Collected within itſelf, it ſtands un- 
moved by their zmpotent affaults; and with 
. generous pity, rather than with anger, looks 


down on their unworthy conduct. It hay 
been truly ſaid, that the greateſt man on 


earth can no ſooner commit an injury, than 
a good man can make himſelf greater, by 
| forgiving it. Joſeph, at the moment when 


we now contemplate him, had entirely un- 
der his power all thoſe, unnatural brethren 
who had been * e him of the 

moſt 
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moſt cruel outrage which men could per- * 


petrate. He could have retained them for 
ever in that Egyptian bondage to which 
they had once conſigned him; and have 
gratified revenge by every accumulation of 
diſgrace which defpotic power enabled him 
to init. Had he acted this part, he 
might for a while have been ſoothed by the 
pleaſures of his high tation. But remorſe, 
in the end, would have ſtung his ſoul, 
Cruelty would have rendered him unhappy 
within himſelf, as well as-odious to others; 


| _—— 


And his name would have periſhed among ; 


the crowd of thoſe contemptible ſtateſmen, 
whoſe actions Rain the annals of hiſtory. 
Whereas: now, his character ſtands among 
the foremoſt in the ranks, of ſpotleſs fame. 
His memory is bleſſed to all generations. 
His example continues to edify the world; 


and he himſelf ſhines in the celeſtial re- ' 


gions as the brightneſs of the. firmament, and 


as the favs for e ever fo ever. Jet us now, 


48 
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in-the text, not only as a diſcovery of cor- 
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dial forgiveneſs, but as an expreſſion of 


won devout attention to the conduct of Provi- 


# 


dence. - So now. it 2was not you that ſent me 
hither, but God. Remark how beautifully 
piety and humanity are, in this inſtance, 
connected together, As we are told of 
Cornelius, the good Centurion, that his 
Prayers and his alms, his devotion. and his 
good works, came up together in memorial 


before God, ſo here we perceive fraternal 


affection and religious reverence, mingling 
in one emotion within the patriarch's heart. 
In a perſon of low and vulgar mind, the 
ſenſations on ſuch an occaſion would have 
been extremely different. Looking back 
on the paſt events of his life, he would 
have aſeribed all the adverſity which he had 


fuffered, to the perverſe treatment of his 


brothers; and all the proſperity which he 
afterwards attained, to his own good conduct 
and wiſdom; and by conſequence would 
have remained embittered againſt the inſtru- 
ments of the one, and filled with pride and 
ſelf-ſufficiency' on account of the other. 


But the elevated and noble mind of Joſeph - 


rejected 


. 
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rejected ſuch- unworthy ſentiments. Con- 8 * 
templating the hand of God in all that gad 


befallen him, he effaced the remembrance 
of thoſe evil deeds which had produced his 
adverſity; and for his proſperity he affect 
ed no praiſe to himſelf, but aſcribed: it en- 


tirely to the will of Heaven. Let us take 
notice that this is not the reflection of a 


private, retired man; whoſe ſituation might 


be ſuppoſed to favour ſuch devout medita- 
tions. It is the reflection of one, who was 
leading a buſy and a ſeducing life, in the 
midſt of a court; the favourite of the 
greateſt monarch who was then known. in 
the world. Yet him you behold, amidſt 


the ſubmiſſion and adulation which was 
paid to him, preſerving the moderation and 


ſimplicity of a virtuous mind; and amidſt 


the idolatry and falſe men of the 
Egyptians, maintaining the principles of true 


religion, and giving ny to the So of 


Iſrael, 1i-;. 1 5 
Fm this union aiak piety. with a 


which, is ſo conſpicuous in the ſentiments of 


* there ariſes one very important in- 
6 ſtruction; 
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8 2 M. ſtruction; That a devout regard to the hand 
df : God in the various events of life tends 


They behold no plan of wiſdom or goodneſs 
= carried on throughout nature, which can 


to promote good diſpoſitions and affections 


towards men. It will be found by thoſe 
who attend to the workings of human na- 
ture, that a great proportion of thoſe ma- 
lignant paſſions which break out in the in- 


tercourſe of men, ariſes from confining their 


attention wholly to ſecond cauſes, and over- 
looking the firſt cauſe of all. Hence, they 
are inſolent in proſperity, becauſe they diſ- 


cetn nothing higher than their own abili- 


ties; and in adverſity they are p u ind 


on which to fix their view, but the conduct 


of men who have acted as their enemies. 


allay the diſcompoſure of their mind. As 
ſoon as their temper is ruffled; the world 


appears to them to be a continued ſcene of 


diſaſters and injuries, of confuſed events 
and of unreaſonable men. Whereas to the 


pious man, the contemplation of the uni- 
verſe exhibits a very different ſpectacle. In 


the 
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the midſt of ſeeming coafuGon he traces 2 SER M. 
principle of order; and by attention to that — 


order, his mind is harmonized and calmed. 
He beholds a wiſe and righteons Governour 
preſiding over all the commotions which 
are raiſed by the tumult of confliting paſ- 
ſions and intereſts ; guiding, with imper- 
ceptible influence, the hand of the violent t6 
beneficent purpoſes ; accompliſhing unex- 


pected ends hy the moſt improbable means 


obliging the «orarh f man to praiſe bim; 
ſometimes humbling the mighty, ſometimes 


exalting the low; often ſnaring the wicked 


in the devices whneh their hands have wrought. 
Reſpectful acknowledgment of this divine 
government, controuls the diſorders of infe- 
riour paſſions. - Reverence for the decrees 
of Heaven inſpires patience and modera- 
tion. Truſt in that perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs whach directs all for the beſt, dis 
minifhes the ſhock which worldly diſaſters 
pcraſion, The irritation of paſſion and re- 
ſentment, will always bear proportion to the 
agitation which we ſuffer from the changes 


of fortune. One who connects himſelf 
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sn u. M. with nothing but ſecond cauſes, partakes of 
I the violence and irregularity of all the in- 
feriour movements belonging to this great 


on the Charatter of Foſeph. 


machine. He who tefers all to God, dwells, 
if we may ſpeak fo, in that higher ſphere 
where motion begins; he is ſubject to fewer 


ſhocks and concuſſions, and is only carried 


along by the motion of the univerſe. 
How can mildneſs or forgiveneſs gain 

hi in the temper of that man who, on 

occaſion of every calamity which he ſuffers 


from the ill uſage of others, has no ſanctuary 


within his on breaſt to which he can make 
retreat from their vexations ; who ls poſ- 
ſeſſed of no principle which is of ſufficient 
power to bear down the riſing tide of peevith 
and angry paſhons? The violence of an 
enemy, or the ingratitude of a friend, the 
injuſtice of one man, and the treachery of 
another, perpetually dwell and rankle in 
his thoughts. The part which they have 


acted in bringing on his diſtreſs, is frequently 
more grating: to him than the diſtreſs itſelf. 
| Whereas he who in every event looks up to 


5 God, has always in his view a great and ele- 


vating 
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vating object. which inſpires him with mag- 
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nanimity. His mind lies open to every 


relieving thought, and is inclined to every 


ſuggeſtion of generoſity. He is diſpoſed to 
ſay with Joſeph, it was not you that ſent me 
hither, but God; with David, it ts the Lord; 
let him do what ſcemeth good in his eyes; and 
with a greater perſonage than either of theſe, 


the cup which my Father hath given me to 
drink, ſhall I not drink it? Hence ariſes 
ſuperiority to many of the ordinary provo- 
cations of the world. For he looks upon 
the whole of his preſent. life as part of a 


great plan, which is carried on under the 


direction of Heaven. In this plan, he views 
men as acting their ſeveral parts, and con- 
tributing to his good or evil. 
parts he conſiders as ſubordinate ones; 
which, though they may juſtly merit his 
affection, and may occaſionally call forth 
his reſentment, yet afford no proper foun- 
dation to violent or malignant paſſion. "He 


looks upon bad men as only the rod with 
which the Almighty chaſtens ; like the 


peſtilence, the 9 or the ſtorm. 
In 
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SERM. In ihe midſt of their Injuſtice and violence 

— he ean pity their Hlindneſs ; and imitate our 
bleſſed, Lord in praying, Father, forgive 
how; for 8. ow! not what they do, 
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On the CARACTER of HAZ ABEL. 


2 KiNnos viii. 12, 13. 


Aud Hind ſaid, Why aweepeth my Tard „ 
And he anſwered, Becauſe 1 know the evi! 
that thou wilt do unto the children of Fa 
Their firong holds wilt thou ſet on fire, and 
their young men wilt thou ſlay with the 

 fword, and wilt daſh their children, and 
riþ up their women with child. And 
Hazael ſaid, But what, is thy ſervant a 
dog, that he ſhould do this great thing ? 
And Eliſha anſwered, The Lord hath 
' ſhewed me that thou ſhalt be king over 
Syria. 


| * che days of flo king r 1 Isel foul SERM. 

1 riſhed the prophet Eliſha. His character XIII. 
. and his fame ſo widely ; 
. chat Benhadad the king of Syria, 
3 
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SERM. though an idolater, ſent to conſult him con- 
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—— cerning, the iſſue of a, diſtemper Which 


threatened his life. The meſſenger em- 
ployed on this occaſion. was Hazael, who 


appears to have been one of the princes, or 


chief men, of the Syrian court. Charged 
with rich gifts from the king, he preſents 
himſelf before the prophet; and accoſts him 
in terms of the higheſt reſpect. During the 
conference which they held together, Eliſha 
fixed his eye ſtedfaſtly on the countenance 


of Hazael; and diſcerning, by a prophetic 


ſpirit, his We! tyranny and cruelty, he 


could not contain himſelf from burſting i into 


a flood of tears. When Hazael, 1 in ſurpriſe, 
inquired into the cauſe of, this ſudden emo- 


tion, the prophet plainly informs him of the 


crimes and barbarities which he forelaw 
that hereafter he ſhould commit. The foul 
of Hazael abhorred, at this time, the thoughts 
of cruelty. Unccrrupted, as yet, by am- 


bition or greßtneſs, his indignation, aroſe at 
being thought capable of ſuch. ſavage actions 
© as. the prophet! had mentioned; and, with 


much warmth, -he replies, But vubat? is 


I 


ons 
vith 


tion. We behold a man who, in one ſtate 


| fo little of himſelf as to believe it impoſlible 
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thy ſervant à dag, that he ſhould do this great 8 4 ** 
thing ? Eliſha makes no return but to point 
out a remarkable change which was to take 
place in his condition; The Lord hath 
ſhewed ine that thou ſhalt 10 king over Syria. 
In courſe of time, all that had been pre- 
dicted eame to paſs. Hazael aſcended the 
thronèe; and ambition took poſſeſſion of his 
heart. Hie ſnnote the children of Ifrael in all 
their conſts. He oppreſſed them during all 
the days of King Fehoahas * ; and, from 
what is left on record of his actions, plainly 
appears to have proved what the prophet - 
foreſaw him to be, a man of Yielenes; 
cruelty, and blood. 

In this paſſage of hiſtory, ati ; object is 
preſented which deſerves our ferious atten- 


of life; could not look upon certain erimes 
without ſurpriſe and horrour ; who: knew 


for him ever to be concerned in. commit- 

ting them; that ſame man, by a change of 

2 transformed in all his eee 
1 Kings ii. 22. 


on It F 1 8 and 
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and as he roſe in greatneſs, riſing wy in 
3 till at laſt he completed that whole 
character of iniquity which he once de- 
teſted. Hence the following obſervations 
naturally ariſe. I. That to a mind not 
entirely corrupted, ſentiments of abhorrence 
at guilt are natural. II. That notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe ſentiments, the mind may 
be brought under the dominion of the vices 
which it had moſt abhorred. III. That. 
this unhappy revolution is frequently owing 
to a change of men's external circumſtances 
and condition in the world. Theſe obſer- 
vations are to make the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent diſcourſe; and will lead us to ſuch a 


view of human nature as, it 18 boped, may 


be of gone. uſe. 


N 
* * 


15 a TIMENTS: of bathe at ul 
are natural to the human mind. Hazael 8 


reply to the prophet ſhews how ſtrongly he 
felt them. . thy: ſervant * dog; that be 


5 foould do this great bing? Is he, or can he 


ever be, ſo baſe and wretched as to perpe- 
trate crimes, which would render him un- 
BH ' worthy 


22 
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5s it is not as yet hardened in iniquity. Some 


ot chan others. Providence has wiſely pointed 
2 the ſharpeſt edge of this natural averſion 


againſt the crimes which are of moſt perni- 
cious and deſtructive nature; ſuch as trea- 
chery, oppreſſion, and cruelty. But, in ge- 


company almoſt every vice with ſenſible 
diſapprobation. Preſent to any man, even 
the moſt ignorant and untutored, an ob- 
vious inſtance of injuſtice, falſehood, or im- 
piety; let him view it in a cool moment, 
when no paſſion blinds, and no intereſt 
warps him; and you will find that his mind 
immediately revolts againſt it, as ſhameful 
and baſe, nay as deſerving puniſhment. 
Hence, in reaſoning on the characters of 
others, however men may miſtake as to 
facts, yet they generally praiſe and blame 
— wt the: . of grad mo- 
rality. | 5 


vices are indeed more odious to the mind 


neral, the diſtinction between moral good 
and evil is ſo ſtrongly marked, as to ac- 
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With reſpect to their own character, a 


w—— notorious partiality too generally miſleads 


their judgment. But it is remarkable, that 
no ſinner ever avows directly to himſelf 
that he has been guilty of groſs and down- 


right. iniquity. Even when engaged by his 


paſſions in the commiſſion of the greateſt 
crimes, he always palliates them to his own 
mind by ſome extenuation or apology, ſome 
' pretended neceſſity, or ſome borrowed co- 
lour of innocence. Such power the unde- 


niable dignity of virtue, and the acknow- 


ledged turpitude of vice, poſſeſs over every 
human heart. Theſe ſentiments are the re- 


maining impreſſions of that law, which was 


originally written on the mind of man. 
7 hey are gleams of that light which once 
ſhone clear and ſtrong within us; and which, 


though it be now greatly obſcured, yet con- 


tinues to ſhoot a feeble ray athwart the 
darkneſs of human nature. But what- 
ever- ſentiments of 3 at vice we 
may at any time entertain, we have no 


reaſon to build upon theſe a Preſumptuous 


confidence of our continuance in virtue. 
For 
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For the next inſtruction which the text SE 3 


f W is, 


U. Tu ar ſuch is man's ignorance of his 


own character, ſuch the frailty of his na- 
ture, that he may one day become infa- 
mous for thoſe very crimes which at preſent 


he holds in deteſtation. This obſervation 


is too well verified by the hiſtory of Hazael; 


and a thouſand other inſtances might be 
brought to confirm it. Though there is 
nothing which every perſon ought to know 
ſo thoroughly as his own heart, yet from 
the conduct of men it appears, that there is 
nothing with which they are leſs acquainted. 
Always more prone to flatter themſelves 
than defirous to diſcover the truth, they 
truſt to their being poſſeſſed of every virtue 
which has not been put to the trial; and 
reckon themſelves ſecure againſt every vice 
to which they have not hitherto. been 
tempted. As long as their duty hangs in 
ſpeculation, it appears ſo plain, and fo eli- 
gible, that they cannot doubt of performing 
it. The ſuſpicion never enters their mind, 


f 3 that 
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that in the hour of ſpeculation, and in the 


— hour of practice, their ſentiments may differ 


% 


widely. Their preſent diſpoſition they ea- 
fily perſuade themſelves will ever continue 
the ſame; and yet that diſpoſition is chan- 
ging with circumſtances every moment. 

The man who glows with the warm feel- 
ings of devotion, imagines it impoſſible for 


him to loſe that ſenſe of the divine-good- 


neſs: which at preſent melts his heart. He 


whom his friend has lately ſaved from ruin 
is confident that, if ſome trying emergency 
ſhall put his gratitude to proof, he will ra- 


ther die than abandon his benefactor... He 


who lives happy and contented in frugal 


induſtry, wonders how any man can give 
himſelf up to diſſolute pleaſure. Were any 
of thoſe perſons informed by a ſuperiour 
ſpirit, that the time was ſhortly to come 
when the one ſhould prove an example of 
ſcandalous impiety, the other of treachery 
to his friend, and the third of all that ex- 
travagant luxury which diſgraces a growing 
fortune; each of them would teſtify as much 
el. and ee as Haradl did, upon 
| hearing 


oO frequently, ns 
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hearing the predictions of the prophet Sin- 
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cere they might very poſſibly be in their — 


expreſſions of indignation; for hypocriſy 
is not always to be charged on men whoſe 
conduct is inconſiſtent. Hazael was in 
earneſt, when he reſented with ſuch ardour 
the imputation of cruelty. The Apoſtle 
Peter was ſincere, when he made the zealous 
profeſſion, that though he ſhould go to 
priſon and to death with his maſter, he 
would never deny him. They were ſin- 
cere; that is, they ſpoke from the fulneſs 
of their hearts, 'and from the warmth- of the 
preſent moment; but they did not know 
themſelves, as the events which followed 
plainly: ſhowed. S0 falſe to its principles, 
the heart of man; ſo 
weak is the foundation of human virtue; ſo 


much reaſon there is for What the goſpel 


perpetually inculcates concerning the neceſ- 
ſity of diſtruſting ourſelves, and depending 
on divine aid. Mortifying, I confeſs, is 
this view of human naturez yet proper to 
be attended to by all, in order to eſeape tlie 


en fatal Ore” For, merely through 


= 4 unguarded 
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8 ER M. unguarded conduct, and from the want of 


— dis prudent ſuſpicion of their own weak- 


neſs, how many, after the moſt promiſing 
beginnings, have gradually apoſtatized from 
every principle of virtue z until, at laſt, it 
has become as difficult for one to believe 


that they ever had any love of goodneſs, as 
it would have been once to have perſuaded 


themſelves that they were to advance to 


fuch a height! in wickedneſs ? 


IN ſuch 8 as 2 have deſcribed, what 
has become, it may be enquired, of thoſe 


ſentiments of abhorrence at guilt which | 


were once felt ſo ſtrongly? Are they to- 


tally eraſed -?' or, if in any degree they re- 


main, how do ſuch perſans contrive to 
ſatisfy themſelves in acting a part which 
their minds condemn ?—Here, there is a 
myſtery of iniquity which requires to be 


unfolded: Latent and ſecret is the progreſs 


of corruption - within the foul; and the 
more latent, the more dangerous is its 
growth. No man becomes of a fudden 


completely vicked, Guilt never ſhows its 


Whole 
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f whole deformity at once; but by gradual. SE Ry M. 


— acquaintance reconciles us to its appearance, — 

and imperceptibly diffuſes its poiſon through I 
n all the powers of the mind. Every man | 
it has ſome darling paſſion which generally | 
e affords the firſt introduction to vice. The | 
1 irregular gratifications into which it occa- | 


d ſionally ſeduces him, appear under the form 
0 of venial weakneſſes; and are indulged, in = | 
| the beginning, with ſcrupulouſneſs and re- © | 
| ſerve. But by longer practice theſe re- 
it ſtraints weaken, and the power of habit 
A grows. One vice brings in another to its 

h WU aid. By a fort of natural affinity they con- il 
4 nect and entwine themſelves together; till 1 
their roots come to be ſpread wide and deep | 
over all the ſoul, When guilt riſes to be | 
glaring, conſcience. endeavours to remon=- 
ſtrate. But conſcience is a calm principle. 
Paſſion is loud and i impetuous; and creates 
a tumult which drowns the voice of reaſon. 
It joins, beſides, artifice to violence ; and 
ſeduces at the ſame time that it impels. 
For it employs the underſtanding to impoſe 
upon the conſcience, It deviſes reaſons 
F and 
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5 and arguments to juſtify the corruptions of 
the heart. The common Practice of the 
world is appealed to. Nice diſtinctions are 


made. Men are found to be circumſtanced 


in ſo peculiar a manner, as to render cer- 


tain actions excuſable, if not blameleſs, 


which, in another ſituation, it, is confeſſed 
would have been criminal. By ſuch a pro- 

cels as this, there is reaſon to believe that 
a great part of mankind advance from ſtep 


to ſtep in ſin, partly hurried by paſſion, 


and partly blinded by ſelf-deceit, without 
any juſt ſenſe of the degree of guilt which 
they contract. By inveterate habits their 
judgment is, at length, perverted, and their 
moral feelings are deadened. They ſee 
now with other eyes; and can look with- 
out pain on evil one Which they; for- 


merly abharred. 


It is proper, EEE ang to obſerve, that 
though our native {ſentiments of abhorrence 
at guilt may be ſo born down, or ſo eluded 
as to loſe their influence on conduct, yet 
thoſe ſentiments belonging originally to our 
frame, and being never totally eradicated 
142 | from 
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from the ſoul, will ſtill retain ſo much au- 8 ERM. 


XII. 


thority, as if not to reform, at leaſt on ſome — 


occaſions, to chaſten the ſinner. It is only 
during a courſe of proſperity, that vice is 
able to carry on its deluſions without diſ- 


turbance. But, amidſt the dark and 


thoughtful ſituations of life, conſcience re- 
gains its rights; and pours the whole bit- 
terneſs of remorſe on his heart who- has 


apoſtatized from his original principles. 
We may well believe that, before the end 


of his days, Hazael's firſt impreſſions would 
be made to return. In the hour of adver- 
ſity, the remembrance of his conference 
with the venerable Prophet would ſting his 
heart. Comparing. the ſentiments which, 
in thoſe his better days, he felt, with the 


atrocious cruelties which he had afterwards 
committed, all the honours of royalty would 


be unable to ſave him from the inward ſenſe 
of baſeneſs and N | 


wn this view 8 1 EP T. 
bitea of the progreſs of corruption, and of 


the danger to Which we are expoſed of 
| On] * 
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firmly eſtabliſhed, let us receive uſeful ad- 


belongs to keep you from falling, and to pre- 


monition for our own conduct. Let not 
bim that girdeth on his harneſs, boaſt like bim 
that puttcth it off. Let no man place a rath 
and dangerous confidence in his virtue. 
But let him that thinketh he flandeth, take 
heed left he fall. Never adventure on too 
Near an approach to what is evil. Fami- 
liarize not yourſelves with it, in the ſlight- 
eſt inſtances, without fear. Liſten with 


reverence to every reprehenſion of con- 


ſcience; and preſerve the moſt quick and 
accurate ſenſibility to right and wrong. If 


ever Your moral impreſſions begin to de- 


cay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt 


to leſſen, you have ground to dread that 
the ruin of virtue is faſt approaching. 


While you employ all the circumſpection 
and vigilance which reaſon can ſuggeſt, let 


your prayers, at the ſame time, continually 


aſcend to God for ſupport and aid. Re- 


member that from him de ſeendeth every good 
and perfect gift ; and that to him only it 


ſent 
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the 


III. oB8ERvVATION from the text, That 
the power which corruption acquires to 


pervert. the original principles of men, is 


frequently owing to a change of their cir- 
cumſtances and condition in the world. 
How different was Hazael the meſſenger 
of Benhadad, from Hazael the king ; he 


- who ſtarted at the mention of cruelty, from 


him who waded in blood! Of this fad 
and ſurpriſing revolution, the Prophet em- 
phatically aſſigns the cauſe in theſe few 


words; The Lord hath ſhewed me that thou 
ſhalt be king over Syria. That crown, that 


fatal crown, which is to be ſet upon thy 


head, ſhall ſhed a malignant influence. over 
thy nature ; and ſhall produce that change 


in thy character which now thou canſt 
not believe. Whoſe experience of the 
world is ſo narrow, as not to furniſh him 


with- inſtances ſimilar to this, in much 
bumbler conditions of life? 80 great is 


349 
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SE RM. the influence of a new ſituation of exteriand | 
— fortune; ſuch a different turn it gives to 
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our temper and affections, to our views 
and deſires, that no man can foretell what 
his character would prove, ſhould Providence 
either raiſe or depreſs his circumſtances in 


à remarkable degree, or throw him into 


ſome ſphere of action widely different from 
that to which he has been ee in 
former life. | 


The ſeeds of various ; qualitions cod and 
bad, lie in all our hearts. But until pro- 


per occaſions ripen, and bring them . 
ward, they lie there inactive and dead. 


They are covered up and concealed within 


the receſſes of our nature: or, if they ſpring 
up at all, it is under ſuch an appearance as 


is frequently miſtaken, even by ourſelves. 


Pride, for inſtance, in certain ſituations, 
has no opportunity of diſplaying itſelf, but 
as magnanimity, or ſenſe of honour, Ava- 
rice appears as neceſſary and laudable œco- 
nomy. What in one ſtation of life would 
diſcover itſelf to be cowardice and baſeneſs 


of mind, paſſes in another for prudent cir- 
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cumſpection. What in the fulneſs of power 
would prove to be cruelty and oppreſſion, 
is reputed, in a ſubordinate rank; no more 
than the exerciſe of proper diſcipline. For 
a While, the man is known neither by the 
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world, nor by himſelf, to be what he truly | 


is. But bring him into a new ſituation of 


life, Which accords with his predominant 
diſpoſition; which ſtrikes on certain latent 
qualities of his ſoul, and awakens them into 
action; and, as the leaves of a flower gra- 


dually unfold to the ſun, ſo ſhall all his | 


true character open full to viex. 


This may, a in Olle light, be eee | 


not ſo much an alteration of character pro- 


duced by a change of circumſtances, as a 


diſcovery brought forth of the real character, 


which formerly lay concealed. Yet, at the 
ſame time, it is true that the man himſelf 
undergoes a change. For opportunity being 


given for certain diſpoſitions, which had 


been dormant, to exert themfelves without 


reſtraint, they of courſe gather ſtrength. 
By means of the aſcendeney which they 
gain, other parts of the RN are borne 


I | & down; 


' 
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SER M. down; and thus an alteration is made iii 
— the whole ſtructure and ſyſtem of the ſoul. 


different ſtations and periods of life! W 


He is a truly wiſe and good man who, 


through divine. aſſiſtance, remains ſuperi- 
our to this influence of fortune on his cha- 
racer ; who having once imbibed worthy 


ſentiments, and eſtabliſhed proper principles 


of action, continues conſtant to theſe, 
; whatever his circumſtances; be; maintains, 
throughout all the changes of his life, one 


uniform and ſupported tenour of conduct; 


and what he abhorred as evil and wicked in 


the beginning of his days, continues to ab- 
hor to the end. But how rare is it to meet 


with this honourable conſiſtency among 


men, while they are paſſing through the 


they are ſetting out-in the world, before 


their minds have been greatly miſled or 
diebaſed, they glow with generous emotions, 


and look with contempt on what is ſordid 
and guilty. But advancing farther in life, 
and inured by degrees to the crooked ways 
of men; preſſing through the crowd, and 


the buſtle of the world; obliged to contend 


. with 
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. accuſtomed, ſometimes, to conceal their 
0, ſentiments, and often to ſtifle their feelings, 
they became at laſt hardened in heart, and 


* familiar with corruption. Who would not 


drop a tear over this ſad, but frequent fall of 


s human probity and honour! Who is not 
e, humbled, when he beholds the refined ſen- 


8, timents and high principles on which we 
e are ſo ready to value ourſelves, brought to 


bz ſuch a ſhameful iſſue; and man, with all 


in his boaſted attainments of reaſon, diſcover- 


* ed ſo often to be the creature of his exter- 


et nal fortune, moulded and formed h the 
8 incidents of his life ! 1 


Tur inſtance of Hazael's degeneracy 
gers which ariſe from ſtations of power and 


men to theſs has been rapid and ſudden. 


leads us to reflect, in particular, on the dan- 
greatneſs; eſpecially, when the elevation of 


Few have the ſtrength of mind which i is re- 
quiſite for bearing ſuch a change with tem- ; 
perance, and ſelf- command. The reſpect 
which is paid to the great, and the ſecpe 
Vol. II. A which 
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SERM. which their condition affords for the indul- 


XII. 


hy gence of pleaſure, are perilous circumſtances 


to. virtue. When men live among their 


equals, and are accuſtomed to encounter the 


Hardſhips of life, they are of courſe, remind- 
ed of their mutual dependence on each 
other, and of the dependence of all upon 


God. But when they are highly exalted 


above their fellows, they meet with few 
objects to awaken ſerious reflection, but 


with many to feed and inflame their paſ- 
ſions. They are apt to ſeparate their in- 
tereſt from that of all around them; to 
wrap themſelves up in their vain grandeur; 
and in the lap of indolence and ſelfiſh plea- 
ſure, to acquire a cold indifference to the 


concerns even of thoſe whom they call their 
Friends. The fancied independence into which 
they are lifted up, is adverſe to ſentiments | 


of piety, as well as of humanity, in thei” 


heart. Taking the timbrel and the harp, and 


rejoicing at the ſound. of the organ, they ſay 
unto; God, Depart from us, for awe. de ef ire not 


the knowledge of. thy  ways.. What is the 


Were that we __ ſerve bim? or what 
11 95 „ „ 
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7 profit Mm we have, Ta we pray unto * RAM. 
8 bim? 

But we are not to . that ik 
8 W in the world furniſh the only formi- 
dable trials to which our virtue is expoſed. 
It will be found, that we are liable to no 
fewer nor leſs dangerous temptations, from 
d the oppoſite extreme of poverty and depreſ- 


W hon. When men who have known better 
ut days are thrown down into abjeCt ſituations 
of fortune, their ſpirits are broken and their 
p tempers ſoured. Envy rankles in their 
0 breaſt at ſuch as are more ſucceſsful. The 
1 providence of Heaven is accuſed in ſecret 
A murmurs; and the ſenſe of miſery is ready 
n to puſh them into atrocious crimes, in order 
ir to better their ſtate; Among the inferiour 
h claſſes. of mankind, craft and diſhoneſty are 
ts WF too often found to prevail. Low and pe- 


nurious circumſtances depreſs the human 
powers. They deprive men of the proper 
ay means of knowledge and improvement; and 


jof where ignorance is groſs, it is mt in 
be En of engendering profligacy.. 75 
at 


* 7 


fit 0 n ; Hence 
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nion of wiſe men in all ages, that there is 


On the Character of Hazael. 
Hence it has been, generally, the opi- 


a certain middle condition of life, equally 
remote from either of thoſe extremes of 
fortune, which, though it want not alſo its 
own dangers, yet is, on the whole, the 
ſtate moſt favourable both to virtue and to 
happineſs,” For there, luxury and pride on 


the one hand, have not opportunity to ener- 


vate or intoxicate the mind, nor want and 
dependence on the other, to ſink and de- 
baſe it; there, all the native affections of 
the ſoul have the freeſt and faireſt exerciſe, 
the equality of men is felt, friendfhips are 
tormed, and improvements of every ſort are 


| purſued with-moſt ſucceſs ; there, men are 


prompted to induſtry without being over- 
come by toil, and their powers called forth 


into exertion, without being either ſuper- 


ſeded by too much abundance, or baffled 
by inſuperable difficulties; there; a mixture 
of comforts and of wants, at once awakens 
their gratitude to God, and reminds them 
of their dependence on his aid; and there- 


fore, in this ſtate, men ſeem to enjoy life to 
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moſt advantage, and to be leaſt expoſed to 
the ſnares of vice. Such a condition is re- — 


corded, in the book of Proverbs, to have 
been the wiſh and choice of one who was 


eminent for wiſdom. Remove far from me 
vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty nor 
riches, Feed me with food convenient for 
me. Left I be full and deny thee,” and ſay, 
Who is the Lord? or left I be Poor and Acal, 
and take the name of my God in vain . n 


2. 


3 as whole hn dicks we 1 
now taken of the ſubject, we may, in the 


firſt place, learn the reaſons for which A 
variety of conditions and ranks was eſta- 
bliſned by Providence among mankind. 


This life is obviouſly intended to be a ſtate 


of probation and trial. No trial of charac» 


ters ĩs requiſite with reſpect to God, who 
ſees What is in every heart, and perfectly 
knows what part each man would act, in all 
the poſſible ſituations of fortune. But on 
account af men themſelves, | 4 of _ 
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SER] M. world around them, it was neceſſary that 
— trial ſhould take place, and a diſcrimination 
of characters be made; in order that true | 
virtue might be ſeparated from falſe appear- 
ances of it, and the juſtice of Heaven be 
diſplayed in its final retributions; in order | 
that the failings of men might be ſo diſ- 
covered to themſelves, as to. afford them 
proper inſtruction, and promote their amend- 
ment; and in order that their characters 
might be ſhown to the world in every 
point of view, which could furniſh either 
examples for imitation, or admonitions of 
danger. The accompliſhment of theſe im- 
portant purpoſes required, that human life 
ſhould not always proceed in one tenour; ; 
but that it ſhould both be chequered with 
many revolutions, and diverſified by a va- 
riety of employments and ranks; in paſſ- 
ing through which, the touchſtone might 
be applied to the characters of men, and 
their hidden virtues or vices explored. 
Hazael might have appeared in hiſtory with 
a degree of reputation to which he was not 
entitled, had he continued to act in a ſub- 
ag 


On the Charadter of Hazael. 


ordinate ſtation. At bottom, he was falſe 


and unſound. When raiſed higher in life. 
the corruption of his heart diſcovered itſelf; 
and he is now held forth with deſerved in- 
famy, as a warning to ſucceeding ages. 


Ix the ſecond place we learn, from what 


has'been faid, the importance of attending 


with the utmoſt care to the choice which we 
make of our employment and condition in 
life.” Tt has been ſhown, that our external 
fituation frequently operates powerfully on 


our moral character; and by ' conſequence 
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that it is ſtrictly connected, not only with 


our temporal welfare, but with our ever- 


laſting happineſs or miſery. He who might 


have paſſed unblamed, and upright, through 
certain walks of life, by unhappily chuſing 


a road where he meets with temptations too 
ſtrong for his virtue, precipitates himſelf 


into ſhame here, and into endleſs ruin here- 


after. Yet how often is the determination 
of this moſt important article left to the 
chance of accidental connections, or ſub- 
Me to the option of youthful fancy and 
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SHA M. humour? When it is made the ſubject of 
wy: ſerious deliberation, how ſeldom have they, 


on whom the deciſion of it depends, any 
further view than ſo to diſpoſe of one who 


is coming out into life, as that he may the 


ſooneſt become rich, or, as it is expreſſed, 


make his way to maſt advantage in the 


world? Are there no other objects than 
this to be attended to, in fixing the plan of 
life? Are there no more ſacred and im- 
portant intereſts which deſerve to be con- 
ſulted? Lou would not willingly. Place 
one for whoſe welfare you was intereſted, in 


a ſituation for which you were convinced 


that his abilities were unequal. Theſe, 
therefore, you examine with care; and on 
them you reſt, the ground of your i. 
Be perſuaded that not abilities. merely, but 
the turn of the temper and the heart, require 
to be examined with equal attention, in 
forming the plan of future eſtabliſhment. 


Every one has ſame, peculiar weakneſs, 


ſome predominant paſſion, which expoſes 


him to temptations of one kind more than 


4 another. ar this e be diſoerned 
m 1 * 50 
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to ſhoot; and from its firſt riſings its: fu- 8 K N M. 


ture growth may be inferred. Anticipate 
its progreſs. Conſider how it is likely to 
be affected, by ſucceeding occurrences in 
life. If you bring one whom you are xear- 
ing up into a ſituation, where all the ſur- 
rounding circumſtances ſhall cheriſh, and 
mature this fatal principle in his nature, 
you become, in a great meaſure, anſwerable 
for the conſequences that follow. In vain 


you truſt to his abilities and powers. Vice. 


and corruption, when they have tainted the 
heart, are ſufficient to overſet the greateſt 
abilities. Nay, too frequently they turn 
them againſt the poſſeſſor; and render 
them the, inſtruments of his 1 more ſpeedy 
ruin. | 


"In the third 8 we learn from: he 


hiſtory which has been. illuſtrated, never to. 


judge of true happineſs, merely from the 
degree of men's advancement in the world. 
Always betrayed by appearances, the. mul- 


titude are caught by nothing ſo much as by | 
the ſhow and pomp of life. They think 


every 
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every one bleſt ho is raiſed far above others 
in rank. From their earlieſt years they are 
taught to fix their views upon worldly ele- 


vation, as the ultimate object of their aims; 


and of all the ſources of error in duds! 
this is the moſt general. —Hazael on the 


throne of Syria would, doubtleſs, be more 


_ envied; and eſteemed by the multitude a 


far happier man than, when yet a ſubject, 
he was employed by Benhadad to carry his 
meſſage to Eliſha. Yet, O Hazaet! how 
much better had it been for thee never to 


have known the name or honour of a king, 


than to have purchaſed it at the expence of 
ſo much guilt; forfeiting thy firſt and beſt 


character; ruſhing into crimes which were 


once thine abhorrence; and becoming a 


traitor to the native ſentiments and dictates 


of thy heart! How fatal to thy repoſe 


proved that coveted purple, which was 


drenched by thee i in ſo much innocent blood! 


How much more cheerful were thy days, 


and how much calmer thy nights, in the 


former periods of thy life, than, when 
12 on a throne, thy « cars were In vaded 
vs „5 e 
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rs by day with the cries of the miſerable whom s EAN. 
re thou hadſt ruined; and thy ſlumbers broken 
e- by night with the ſhocking remenibranee of 
s; MW thy cruelties and erimes. Never let us 
ct, judge by the outſide of things; nor con- 
he clude a man to be happy, ſolely becauſe he 
re is encompaſſed with wealth or grandeur. 
2 Much miſery often lurks where it is little 
ct, ſuſpected by the world. The material en- 
his quiries reſpecting felicity are, not what a 
man's external condition is, but with what 
to diſpoſition of mind he bears it; whether he 
g, be corrupted or improved by it; whether 
of he conducts himſelf ſo as to be acceptable 
eſt % God, and approved of by good men. 
re For theſe are the circumſtances which make 
dhe real and important diſtinctions among 
tes the conditions of men. The effects of theſe 
ec are to laſt for ever, when * eee hn 
256 tinctions ſhall be 1 | 


fi In the fourth: place, Go all. that > 
JS been ſaid, we ſhould. learn never to be im- 
moderately anxious about our external fitu- 
| p ation, but to ſubmit our lot with cheerful- 
ie peſs to the diſpoſal of Heaven. To make 
va the 
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= SER M. the beſt and moſt prudent arrangements 
= — Which we can, reſpecting our condition in 
life, is matter of high duty. But let us 
remember, that all the plans which we form 
are precarious and uncertain... After the 
utmoſt precautions taken by human wiſ⸗ 
dom, no man can foreſee the hidden dan- 
gers which may await him in that path of 
life on which he has pitched. Providence 
chuſes for us much more, wiſely than we 
= can chuſe for ourſelves ; and, from circum- | 
8 ſtances that appeared at firſt moſt. unpro- a 
of miſing and adverſe, often brings forth in I res 
the iſſue both temporal and fpiritual felicity, ¶ an 
Who. knoxweth; what is | good far man an'this Wh wWI 
life, all the days of bis vain life, which be ul 
Hendetb as a ſhadow? When we conſider of 
the darkneſs of our preſent. ſtate, the im- Ml ** 
beeility of human nature, and the doubtful 
and ambiguous value of all that we call 
proſperity, the exhortation of the Pſalmiſt 
coines home with great force on every re- 
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us but diveſt thyſelf of anxiety about the ifſue. $ RIG 
in Inſtead of ſeeking to order thine own lot, 
us WW acquieſce in the appointment of Heaven, 
mand follow without heſitation the call of 

he Providence, and of duty. In whatever ſitu- 

{- WE ation of life God ſhall place thee, look up 

n- Wl devoutly to Him for grace and aſſiſtance; 

of WW and ſtudy to act the part aſſigned thee with 

ce Na faithful and upright heart. Thus ſhalt 

ve thou have peace within thyſelf, while thy 

1- Wl courſe is going on; and when it draws to- 

o- Wl wards a cloſe, with ſatisfaction thou ſhalt 

in review thy conduct. For, after all the toils 

y. Ind labours of life, and all the vain ſtruggles 

it which we maintain for pre-eminence and 

be diſtinction, we ſhall find at the concluſion 

er of the whole ſcene, that 0 Fear God and 
-es bis commandments is the whole of man. 
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3 Eccrkslasrzs vii. 2, 3. 4. : 

ti ir better to go to the houſe of mourning, ll ? 
_ "than to go to the houſe of feaſting ; for that ll * 
i the end of all men, and the living will | 

lay it to his heart. Sorrow is better thai | 


© laughter ; for by the Sadnefs of the coun- 
tenauce the heart i made better. The 
'  beart of the wiſe is in the houſe of mourn» 
ing; but the heart of foot” ic in the houſe 
3 mirth. | 
ANY of the rhaxims e in 
this book of Eccleſiaſtes will appear 
ſtrange ſayings to the men of the world. 


But when they reflect on the character of 
him 


SER M. 
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him who delivers them, they cannot but 8 ERM. 
XIII. 

admit that his tenets deſerve a ſerious and — 

attentive examination. For they are not 

the doctrines of a pedant, who, from an 


obſcure. retirement, declaims againſt plea- 
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is ſures which he never knew. They are not 
the invectives of a diſappointed man, who 
takes revenge upon the world, by fatirizing 
thoſe enjoyments, which he ſought in vain to 
obtain. They are the concluſions of a great | 
and proſperous prince, who had once given 
full ſcope to his deſires; who was thoroughly 
1g, acquainted with life in its moſt flattering 
bat MM ſcenes; and who now, reviewing all that 
vill he had enjoyed, delivers to us the reſult of 
n long experience, and tried wiſdom. None 
. of his principles ſeem, at firſt view, more 


e dubious and exceptionable than thoſe which 
2 the text preſents. To aſſert that ſorrow is 
uſe il preferable to mirth, and the houſe of mourn- 

ng to the houſe of feaſting ; to adviſe men 
. to chuſe mortification and ſadneſs when it 
in is in their power to indulge in joy, may 
ear appear harſh and unreaſonable doctrines. 
1d. They may, perhaps, be accounted enemies 
of to 
im 
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to the innocent enjoyment of life who give 


83 countenance to ſo ſevere a ſyſtem, and 


thereby increaſe the gloom which already 
ſits ſufficiently heavy on the condition of 


man. But let this cenſure be ſuſpended, 


until we examine with care into the ſpirit 
and meaning of the ſentiments here de- 
livered. | oy 

It is evident that the wiſe man does not 
prefer ſorrow, upon its own account, to 
mirth; or repreſent ſadneſs as a ſtate more 


dizible than joy. He conſiders it in the 


light of diſcipline only. He views it with 
reference to an end. He compares it with 
certain improvements which he ſuppoſes it 
to produce; when the heart is made better 
by the fadneſs of the countenance, and the 
living to lay to heart what is the end of all 
men. Now, if great and. laſting benefits 
are found to reſult from occaſional ſadneſs, 
theſe, ſure, may be capable of giving it the 
preference to ſome fleeting ſenſations of joy. 
The means whith he recommends f in order 


to our obtaining thoſe benefits are to be ex- 
plained according to the x priticiples of ſound 


reaſon; 


It 


fron the Hoſe of Mourning. 


reaſon; and to be underftood with thoſe SE RM. 
limitations which the eaſtern ſtyle, in le 


livering moral precepts, frequently requires. 
He bids us go to the houſe of mourning ; but 
he does not command us to dwell there. 
When he prefers ſorrow to laughter, he is 


not to be underſtood as prohibiting all mirth; 
as requiring us to wear a perpetual cloud on 


our brow, and to ſequeſtrate ourſelves from 
every cheerful entertainment of ſocial life. 
Such an interpretation would be inconſiſtent 
with many other exhortations in his own 
writings, which recommend temperate and 
innocent joy. It would not ſuit with the 
proper diſcharge of the duties which be- 
long to us as members of ſociety; and 
would be moſt oppoſite to the goodneſs and 


 benightity of our Creator. The true ſcope 


of his doctrine in this paſſage is, that there 


is a certain temper and ſtate of heart, which 


is of far greater conſequence to real happi- 
neſs, than the habitual indulgence of giddy 


and thoughtleſs mirth; that for the attain- 


ment and cultivation of this temper, fre- 
quent returns of grave reflection are neceſ- 
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On the Benefits to be derived” 


$ERM. ſary; that, upon this account, it is profit- 
— able to give admiſſion to thoſe views of hu- 


man diſtreſs which tend to awaken ſuch 


reflection in the mind; and that thus, from 


the viciſſitudes of ſorrow, which we either 
experience in our own lot, or fympathize 
with in the lot of others, much wiſdom and 
improvement may be derived. Theſe are 
the ſentiments which I purpoſe at preſent 
to juſtify and recommend, as moſt ſuitable 
to the character of men and of Chriſtians ; 
and not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with er 


ſure, rightly underſtood. 


Among the variety of FO PAL which 
are to be found in the world, ſome indeed 
require leſs of this diſcipline than others. 
There are perſons whoſe tender and deli- 
cate ſenſibility, either derived from nature, 
or brought on by repeated afffictions, ren- 


ders them too deeply ſuſceptible of ever 


mournful impreſſion; whoſe ſpirits ſtand 
more in need of being ſupported and cheer- 
ed, than of being ſaddened by the dark 
views of human life. In ſuch caſes, we are 


commanded to 7 Ps the bands which hang 
down, 


from the Houſe of . ourning. 


down, and to confirm the feeble Fnees . But S ERM. 
this is far from being the common diſpoſi- — 
tion of men. Their minds are in general 


inclined to levity, much more than to 


thoughtful melancholy ; ; and their hearts 


more apt to be contracted and hardened, 


than to relent with too much facility, I 
ſhall therefore endeavour to ſhew them, what 
bad inclinations their compliance with So- 
lomon's advice would correct; what good 
diſpoſitions with reſpect to God, their neigh= | 


bours, and themſelves, it would improve; 1 


and how, upon the whole, his doctrine is 


verified, that by the ſadneſs of t the countenance 
the beart i 1s made better. 

I BEGIN by ing that the temper 
recommended in the text ſuits the preſent 


conftitution of things in this world. Had 


man been deſtined for a courſe of ündif⸗ 


turbed enjoyment, perpetual gaiety would 
then have correſponded to his ſtate; and 
penſive thought have been an unnatural 
intruſien. But in a ſtate where all i is che- | 


» Ifaiah xxxv. 3. Heb. xii. 12. 
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— — 1 88 without a reverſe, and no joy with- 


out its attending griefs; where from the 


houſe of feaſting all muſt, at one time or 
| other, paſs into the houſe of mourning, it 
were equally unnatural if no admiſſion was 


given to grave reflection. The mind of 


man muſt be attempered to his condition. 


rovidence, whoſe wiſdom 'is conſpicuous 
in all its works, has adjuſted with exact 


: proportion the inward powers to the out- 
Ward ſtate of every rational being. It has 


for this purpoſe implanted the ſerious and 
ſympathetic feelings in our nature, that they 
might correſpond with the viciſſitudes of 


ſorrow in our lot. . He who endeavours to 


repel their influence, or to ſtifle them in 


unſeaſonable mirth, acts a violent and un- 
natural part. He ſtrives with vain effort 


againſt the current of things; contradicts 


the intentions of his Maker, and counter- 


acts the original impulſes of his own heart. 
It is proper alſo to obſerve, that as bc 
f H the countenance has, in our preſent 
ſituation, a proper and natural place; ſo it 
So Is 


from the Houſe of Mourning. 


is requiſite to the true en oyment of plea- 8 
ſure. Worldly and ſenſual men often re- 
mark not, till it be too late, that, by the 


ſtudied efforts of conſtant repetition, all their 


pleaſures fail. They draw them off ſo cloſe 
to the dregs, that they become. inſipid and 
nauſeous, Hence even in laughter their 


heart is forrowful, and the end of their mirth 


is heavineſs T. It is only the interpoſal of 


ſerious and thoughtful hours, that can give | 


any lively ſenſation to the returns of Joy. 
U ſpeak not of thoſe thoughtful hours, too 
well known to ſinners, which proceed from 


guilty remorle ; and which, inſtead of pre- 


paring for future pleaſure, damp and ſicken | 


the moment of enjoyment ; but of thoſe 
which take riſe from the mind. retreating 


into itſelf, and opening to the ſentiments of 


religion and humanity. Such hours of 
virtuous ſadneſs brighten the gleams of ſuc- 


ceeding joy. They give to the temperate 
enjoyments of the pious and humane am 


lined and delicate reliſh, to which the haxd- 


ened and inſenſible are entire Hrangers, | 
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For it will be found, that in proportion ag 


Gr the tender affections of the foul are kept 


awake, how much foever they may ſome- 
times diſtreſs the heart, they preſerve it open 
likewiſe to the moſt agreeable ſenfations. 


He who never knew the ſorrows of friend- 
ſhip, never alſo knew its joys. He whoſe 
Heart cannot relent in the houſe of mourn- 
ing, will, in the moſt ſocial: hour of the 


houſe of feaſting, partake of no more than 
the loweſt part of animal pleaſure.— 


5 Having premiſed theſe obſervations, I pro- 


ceed to point out the direct effects of a 
proper attention to the diſtreſſes of life upon 
our moral and religious character. 


15 the firſt place, the houſe of mourn- 
ing is calculated to give a proper check to 
our natural thoughtleſſneſs and levity. The 
indolence of mankind, and their love of 


pleaſure, ſpread through all characters and 


ranks ſome degree of averſion to what 
is grave and ſerious. They graſp at any 


object, either of buſineſs or amuſement, 
Which makes the preſent moment pak 


ſmoothly 


ir 
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ſmoothly away; which carries their thoughts SER M. 


abroad, and ſaves them from the trouble of wy 


reflecting on themſelves. With too many; 
this paſſes into a habit of conſtant diſſipa- 
tion, If their fortune and rank allow them 
to indulge their inclinations, they devote 
themſelves to the purſuit of amuſement 
through all its different forms. The ſkilful 
arrangement of its ſucceſſive ſcenes, and the 
preparatory ſtudy for ſhining in each, are 


the only exertions in which their under- 


ſtanding is employed. Such a mode of life 


may keep alive, for a while, a frivolous vi- 
vacity. It may improve men in ſome of 
thoſe exteriour accompliſhments, which 


ſparkle in the eyes of the giddy and the 


vain; but it muſt ſink them in the eſteem 
of all the wiſe. It renders them ſtrangers 
to themſelves; and uſeleſs, if not perni- 
cious, to the world. They loſe every manly 
principle. Their minds become relaxed 
and effeminate. All that is great or re- 
ſpectable in the human character is buried 


under a mals of trifles and follies. 


„ 
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If ſome meaſures ought to be taken for 


—— en the mind from this diſgraceſul le- 


vity; if ſome principles muſt be acquired 
which may give more dignity and ſteadi- 
neſs to conduct, where, I pray you, are 
' theſe to be looked for? Not furely in the 
houſe of feaſting, where every object flat- 
ters the ſenſes, and ſtrengthens the ſeduc- 
tions to which we are already prone; where 
the ſpirit of diſſipation circulates from heart 
to heart; and the children of folly mutually 
admire, and are admired. It is in the ſober 

and ſerious: houſe of mourning that the tide 
of vanity is made to turn, and a. new di- 
rection given to the current of thought. 
When ſome affecting incident preſents a 
ſtrong diſcovery of the deceitfulneſs .of all 
worldly joy, and rouſes our. ſenſibility to 
human woe; when we behold thoſe with 
whom we Had lately mingled in the houſe 
of feaſting, funk by ſome of the ſudden 
viciſſitudes of life into the vale of miſery; 
or when, in fad ſilence, we ſtand by the 
friend whom we had loved as our own ſoul, 
ſtretched on the bed of death; then is the 
ſeaſon 
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or ſeaſon when the world begins to appear in a SE — 1 | 
e- new light; when the heart opens to virtt= Gyn, 11 
2d ous ſentiments, and is led into that train of | | 
i- reflection which ought to direct life. He i 
re who before knew not what it was to com- II 
ne mune with his heart on any ſerious ſubject, | ; 
t now puts the queſtion to himſelf, for what | 
0 purpoſe he was ſent forth into this mortal, | 
re tranſitory ſtate ; what his fate is likely to | 
rt be when it concludes; and what judgment | 
ly he ought. to form of thoſe pleaſures which 
er | amuſe for a little, but which, he now ſees, | | 
le cannot ſave the heart from anguiſh in the 
i- evil day. Touched by the hand of thought- 
t. ful melancholy, that airy edifice of- bliſs 
a which fancy had raiſed up for him, vaniſhes 
ul away. He beholds in the place of it, the 
to lonely and barren deſert, in which, ſur- 
th rounded with many a diſagreeable object, 
ſe be is left muſing upon himſelf, The tine 
N which he has miſ-ſpent, and the faculties 
j which he has miſemployed, his fooliſh le- 
ie vity and his criminal purſuits, all riſe in 
l, painful proſpect before him. That un- _ 
ie yu ſtate of exiſtence into which, . | 
n after _ 


| 7 : | 
a | 
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after race, the children of men paſs, ſtrikes 


his mind with ſolemn awe.—ls there no 
courle by which he can retrieve his paſt er- 


rours ? Is there no ſuperiour power to 
which he can look up for aid? Is there no 
plan of conduct which, if it exempt him 
not from ſorrow, can at leaſt procure him 
conſolation amidf the diſtreſsful exigencies 


of life ?—Such meditations as theſe, ſug- 


geſted by the houſe of mourning, fre- 
quently produce a change on the whole 
character. They revive. thoſe ſparks of 
goodneſs which were nigh being quite ex- 
tinguiſhed in the diffipated mind; and give 
riſe to principles of conduct more rational 
in N e wu more e to the hu- 
man ſtate,” 


F 


. abe Webb place, impreſſions of this 


nature not only produce moral ſeriouſneſs, 
but awaken ſentiments of piety, and bring 


men into the ſanctuary of religion. One 
might, indeed, imagine that the bleſſings 
of a proſperous condition would prove the 
moſt natural incitements to devotion; and 


that 


from the Houſe of Mourning. 


that when men were happy in themſelves, SERM. 
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and ſaw nothing but happineſs araund them,. 

they could not fail gratefully to acknow- 


ledge that God who giveth them all things 
richly to enjoy. Vet ſuch is their corruption, 
that they are never more ready to forget 
their benefaQor, than when-loaded with his 
benefits. The giver is concealed from their 


careleſs and inattentive view, by the cloud 


of his own gifts. When their life conti- 
nues to flow in one ſmooth current, un- 
ruffled by any griefs; when they neither 
receive in their own circumſtances, nor al- 
low themſelves to receive from the cixcum- 
ſtances of others, any admonitions of hu- 
man. inſtability, they not only become 
regardleſs of Providence, but are in hazard 
of contemning it. Glorying in theirſtrength, 
and lifted up by the pride of life into ſup- 
poled independence, that impious ſenti- 
ment, if not uttered by the mouth, yet too 
often lurks in the hearts of many, during 
their flouriſhing periods, What is the Al. 
mighty that wwe ſhould ferve him, and what 


T refit f ould wwe have if ape pray unto bim? 


2 a: | 
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If ſuch be the tendency of the houſe of 
—feaſting, how neceflary is it that, by ſome 
| change in their fituation, men ſhould be 
obliged to enter into the houſe of mourn- 
ing, in order to recover a proper ſenſe of 


their dependent ſtate? It is there, when 
forſaken by the gaieties of the world, and 
left alone with God, that we are made to 
perceive how awful his government is; how 
eaſily human greatneſs bends before him; 


and how quickly all our deſigns and mea- 


ſures, at his interpoſal, vaniſh into no- 
thing. There, when the countenance is 
fad, and the affections are ſoftened by grief; 

when we fit apart, involved in ſerious 
thought, looking down as from ſome emi- 
nence on thoſe dark clouds that hang over 
the life of man, the arrogance of proſperity 
is humbled, and the heart melts under. the 
Formerly we were 


taught, but now we ſee, we feel, how 


much we ftand in need of an Almighty 
protector, amidſt the changes of this vain 
world. Our ſoul cleaves to him who de- 
Jpiſes not, zar abbors the Miction of the 

25 Micted. 
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Micted. Prayer flows forth of its own ac- 8 1 =, 
cord from the relenting heart, that he may 
be our God, and the God of our friends in 

diſtreſs; that he may never forſake us while 

we are ſojourning in this land of pilgrim- 

age; may ſtrengthen us under its cala- 

mities, and bring us hereafter to thoſe ha- 

bitations of reſt, where we, and they whom 

we love, may be delivered from the trials 

which all are now doomed to endure. The 

diſcoveries of his mercy which he has made 

in the goſpel of Chriſt, are viewed with 

Joy, as ſo many rays of light ſent down 

from above to diſpel, in ſome degree, the 

ſurrounding gloom. A mediator and in- 

tercefſor with the Sovereign of the Uni- 

verſe, appear comfortable names; and the 
reſurrection of the juſt becomes the power- 
ful cordial of grief. In ſuch moments as 
theſe, which we may juſtly call happy mo- 
ments, the ſoul participates of all the plea- 
ſures of devotion. It feels the power of 
religion to ſupport and relieve. It is ſoft- 

ened, without being broken. It is full, 

0 it pours itſelf forth ; 3 pours itſelf forth, 

3 | if 
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SERM. if we may be allowed to uſe the expreſſion, 


=. into 5 boſom 93 its nn Creator. | 
| 
"he the third place, fuck ſerious ſenti⸗- « 
ments produce the happieſt effect upon our 
difpolition towards our fellow creatures, as | 
well as towards God. It is a common and 
juſt obſervation, that they who have lived 
always in affluence and eaſe, ſtrangers to ! 
the miſeries of life, are liable to contract 
| hardneſs of heart with reſpe& to all the 
concerns of others. Wrapped up in them- Ml © 
ſelves, and their own pleaſures, they be- f 
hold with indifference the moſt affecting l 
ſcenes. of. diſtreſs. Habituated to indulge b 
all their deſires without controul, they be- c 
7 come impatient of the leaſt provocation or t 
| offence; ; and are ready to trample on their f 
inferiours, as if they were creatures of a Wh 
1 different ſpecies from themſelves. Is this h 
| | =—_  _- an amiable temper, or ſuch as becomes a P 
io | man? When appearing in others, do we ill A 
| not view it with much diſpleaſure? When P. 
18 1 imputed to ourſelves, can we avoid account- fl 
1 ing it a ſevere reproach ? 7 le 
ilk TOES, By 
1 
* 
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is By the experience of diſtreſs, this arro- * 7 ke 

| gant inſenſibility of temper is moſt effec- 
tually corrected; as the remembrance of 

„eur own ſufferings naturally prompts us to 

ar ! feel for others when they ſuffer. But if 

8 Providence has been ſo kind as not to ſub- 

dect us to much of this diſcipline in our own 

ed lat, let us draw improvement from the 

harder lot of others. Let us ſometimes ſtep 

aide from the ſmooth and flowery Parks 

he in which we are permitted to walk, 

order to view the toilſome march of our 

fellows through the thorny deſert. By vo- 

luntarily going into the houſe of mourning ; 

by yielding to the ſentiments which it ex- 1 

cites, and mingling our tears with thoſe of 

the afflicted, we ſhall acquire that humane | 

ſenſibility, which is one of the higheſt orna- 

ments of the nature of man. Perceiving 

how much the common diſtreſſes of life 

place us all on a level, and render the high 

and the low, the rich and the poor, com- 

panions in misfortune and mortality, we 

ſhall learn to ſet no man at nought, and, 

leaſt of any, our afflicted brother. Preju- 
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dices will be extinguiſhed, and benevo- 


lence opened and enlarged, when looking 


around on the multitude of men, we con- 


fider them as a band of fellow-travellers 
in the valley of woe, where it onght to be 


the office of every one to alleviate, as much 
as poſſible, the common ' burden. — While 
the vain and the licentious are revelling in 
the midſt of extravagance and riot, how 


little do they think of thoſe ſcenes of ſore 


diſtreſs which are going on at that moment. 


throughout the world ; multitudes ftrug- 
gling for a poor ſubliſtence to ſupport the 
wife and the children whom they love, and 
who look up to them with eager eyes for 
that bread which they can hardly procure ; 
multitudes groaning under ſickneſs in de- 
folate cottages, untended and unmourned; 
many; apparently in a better ſituation of 
life, pining away in fecret with concealed 


griefs; families weeping over the beloved 
friends whom they have loſt, or, in all the 
| bitterneſs of anguiſh, bidding thoſe wr 

are juſt 9 the laſt adieu! | 


iy ea = —B e e Aw = — wo — AWY 
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from the Honſe of Mourning. _ 
May we not appeal to the heart of every 


good man, nay almoſt to the heart of every — 


man who has not diveſted himſelf of his 
natural feelings, whether the admiſſion of 
ſuch views of human life might not, ſome- 
times at leaſt, furniſh a more worthy employ- 


ment to the mind, than that mirth gf fools, 


which Solomon compares to the crackling 
of thorns under a $f ©; the tranſient burſt. 


of unmeaning joy; the empty exploſion | 


of giddineſs and levity? Thoſe ſallies of 
jollity in the houſe of fealting are often 
forced From a troubled mind; like flaſhes 


from the black cloud, which, after a mo- 
| mentary effulgence, are ſucceeded by thicker 


darkneſs, Whereas compaſſionate affec- 
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tions, even at the time when they draw 


tears from our eyes for human miſery, 


convey ſatisfaction to the heart. The gra- 


cious appointment of Heaven has ordained 
that ſympathetie pains ſhould always be 


accompanied with a certain degree of plea- 


ſure; on purpoſe that we e might be more 


Eceleſ. vii. 6. 
Vor. II. Cc 


intereſted. 
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SERM. intereſted in the caſe of the diſtreſſed, and 
w—— that by this myſterious bond, man might 


=— 


be linked cloſer to man. The inward fa- 


tisfaction which belongs to the compaſſi- 
onate affections is, at the fame time, height- 
ened by the approbation which they teceive 
from our reaſon; and by the conſciouſneſs 
which they afford us of feeling what men 
and We ought to feel. 


1 the fourth place, the dilpoſnion. re- 


commended in the text, not only improves 
us in piety and humanity, but likewiſe 


aſſiſts us in ſelf-government, and the due 
moderation of our deſires. The houſe of 
mourning is the ſchool of temperance and 
ſobriety. Every wiſe man will find it for 


| his intereft to enter into it ſometimes of his 
own accord, left otherwiſe he be compelled 


to take tip his dwelling there. Seafonable in- 
terruptions of our pleaſures are neceffary to 
their prolongation. For, continued ſcene: 
of luxury and indulgence haftert to a me- 
lancholy iffue. The houſe of feafting too 
often becomes an avenue to the houſe of 
REY | ED eng, 


from the Houſe of M ourning, 
mourning, Short, to the licentious, is the 


interval between them; and ſpeedy the 


tranſition from the one to the other, 

Hut ſuppoling that, by prudent tandge- 
ment, the men of pleafure could avoid the 
pernicious effects which intemperance and 
difloluteneſs are likely to produce on their 
health, or their fortune, can they alſo pre- 
vent thoſe diforders which ſuch habits will 
introduce into their minds? Can they 
eſcape that wrath of the Almighty, which 
will infallibly purſue them fot their fins 
both here and hereafter ? For whence, ſo 
much as from the unchecked purſuit of 
pleaſure, do all thoſe crimes ariſe which 
ſtain the characters of men with the deepeſt 
guilt, and expoſe them to the ſevereſt Judg- 
ments of Heaven? Whence, then, is the 
corrective of thoſe miſchiefs to be ſought, 
but from fuch a diſcipline as ſhall moderate 
that intemperate admiration of the world 
which gave riſe to the evil ? By repairing | 
ſometimes to the houſe of mourning, you 
would chaſten the looſeneſs of fancy;. abate 
N * of paſſion, and afford ſcope to 
e 2 reaſon 
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8 * reaſon for exerting her reſtraining powers. 
Tou would behold this world ſtripped of 
its falſe colours, and reduced to its proper 
level. Many an important inſtruction you 
would receive from the humiliation of the 
proud, the mortification of the vain, and 
the ſufferings of the voluptuous, which you 
would ſee exemplified before you, in the 
chambers of ſorrow, of ſickneſs, and of 


| | | 1 death. Tou would then be taught 10 re- | 
1 joice as though. you rezexced not, and to weep 
MN as though you 2wceped not; that is, neither 
bl in joy, nor in grief, to run to exceſs ; but 
N 1 to uſe this world fo as not ta abuſe it; con- 
i | | templating wh ta ach Wee as | Paſſing 
1 away. _ 
kf Moreover, you e there learn the 
q | important leſſon of ſuiting your mind, be- 
4 fore-hand, to what you had reaſon to ex- 
| pet from the world; a leſſon too ſeldom 
bi ftudied by mankind, and to the neglect of 
. which, much of their miſery, and much of 
their guilt, 18 to be charged. By turning 
1 away their eyes from the dark ſide of life; 
bt | | by — at world only i in one light, 
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and that a flattering one, they form their SERM. 


rily deceived and betrayed. Hence, the 
vexation. of ſucceeding diſappointment and 
blaſted hope. Hence, their criminal impa- 


tience of life, and their bitter accuſations of 


God and man; when, in truth, they have 
reaſon to accuſe only their own folly. 
Thou who wouldſt act like a wiſe man, and 
build thy houſe on the rock, and not on the 
ſand, contemplate human life not only in 


the ſunſhine, but in the ſhade. Frequent . 
the houſe of mourning, as well as the houſe 


of mirth. Study the nature of that ſtate in 
which thou art placed; and balance its joys 


with its ſorrows. ' Thou ſeeſt that the cup 
which is held forth to the whole human 


race, is mixed. Of its bitter ingredients, 
expect that thou art to drink thy portion. 


Thou ſeeſt the ſtorm hovering every where 


in the clouds around thee. Be not ſurpriſed 
if on thy head it ſhall break. Lower, there- 
fore, thy fails. Diſmiſs thy florid hopes; 


and come forth prepared either to act or to 


ſuffer, according as Heaven ſhall decree. 
Ge Thus 
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meaſures on a falſe plan, and are neceſſax!⸗Xn 
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— pereſt meaſures for defence, by endeavours 


ing to ſecure an intereſt in His favour, who, 


in the time of trouble, can hide thee in bis 
pavilion. Thy mind ſhall adjuſt itſelf to 


follow the order of his providence. Thou 


ſhalt be enabled, with equanimity and ſtea- 
dineſs, to hold thy courſe 7 "nan Fi- 


nnd * Thee ( 


110 the fifth dae by beugen b our- 


ſolves to ſuch ſerious views of life, our ex- 
ceſfive fondneſs for life itſelf will be mo- 
derated,' and our minds gradually formed 
to with and to long for a better world. If 
we know that our continuance here is to be 


ſhort, and that we are intended by our 


Maker for a more laſting ſtate, and for em- 
ployments of a nature altogether different 
from thoſe which now occupy the bufy, or 
amuſe the vain, we muſt ſurely be / con- 


vinced, that it is of the higheſt conſequence 


to prepare ourſelves for ſo important a 
change, This view; of our duty is fre- 
quently held up to us Ain the ſacred writings; 

| and 


from the Houſe of Mourning. 


and hence religion becomes, though not a 8. 
moroſe, yet a grave and ſolemn principle, 
calling off the attention of men from light 
purſuits, to thoſe which are of eternal mo- 
ment. What is a man profited if be ſhall 


gain i the zo hole world, and loſe his WT. Joug ; 
if he ſhall lead a life of thoughtleſs ming 


on earth, and exclude himſelf from eternt# 
felicity-in heaven? Worldly affe&ion, and 
ſenſual pleaſure, depreſs all our higher powers. 
They form an unnatural union between the 
human ſoul and this earth, which was only 
deſigned for its temporary abode. They 
attach it too ſtrongly to objects from which 


it muſt ſhortly part. They alienate its de- 


ſires from God and heaven, and deject it 
with {laviſh and unmanly fears of death. 
Whereas, by the diſcipline of religious ſe- 
riouſneſs, it is gradually looſened from the 
fetters of ſenſe. Aſſiſted to diſcover the 
vanity of this world, it riſes above it; and 


in the hours of ſober thought, cultivates con- 
nection with thoſe divine and immortal ob- 
* . which. it is ae to Swell, 
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Enovecn has now been faid to convince 


. any thinking perſon of the juſtice, and rea- 


ſonableneſs, of the maxims in the text; and 
to ſhow, that, on various occaſions, ſorrow 
may be better than laughter. Wouldſt thou 


„ er the habit of recollection, and fix the 


inciples of thy conduct; vouldſt thou be 
'up to thy Creator and Redeemer, apd 
be formed to ſentiments of piety and devo- 


tion; wouldſt thou be acquainted with thoſe 
mild and tender affections which delight the 


compaſſionate and humane; wouldſt thou 


have the power of ſenſual appetites tamed 


and corrected, and thy ſoul raiſed above the 
ignoble love of life, and fear of death? Go, 
my brother, go—not to ſcenes of pleaſure 
and riot, not to the houſe of feaſting and 
mirth—but to the ſilent houſe of mourn- 
ing; and adventure to dwell for a while 
among objects that will ſoften thy heart. 


Contemplate the lifeleſs ' remains of what 


once was fair and flouriſhing. Bring home 
to thyſelf the viciſſitudes of life. Recal the 
remembrance of the friend, the parent, or | 


the child, whom thou tenderly! lovedſt. Loox 


back 


c 
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back on the days of former years; and think SERM-. 
XIII. 
on the companions of thy youth, who now —— 


* 


1 ſleep in the duſt. Let the vanity, the mu- 

; tability, and the ſorrows of the human. eſtate, 

x riſe in full proſpect before thee; and though 

e thy countenance may be made fad, thy heart 

e ſhall be made better. This ſadneſs, though 

d for the preſent it dejects, yet ſhall in the 

- end fortify thy ſpirit ; inſpiring thee with 

e ſuch ſentiments, and prompting: ſuch reſo- 

© lutions, as ſhall enable thee to enjoy, with 

u more real advantage, the reſt of life. Diſ- | 

d poſitions of this nature form one part of 1 
ie the character of thoſe mourners whom our | q 
o, Saviour hath pronounced blefſed; and of 1 
re thoſe to whom it is promiſed, that /owv:ug | | 
id in tears they ſhall reap in joy f. A great 4 j 
1 difference there is between being ſerious 1 
le and melancholy; and a melancholy too 19 
rt. there is of that kind which deſerves to by 1 
at ſometimes indulget. 

ne Religion hath, on the ole gen Fg 

he for every good man abundant materials of 


or confolation and relief. How dark Jeeves 


| . + Matth. v. 4. Pfalm cxxvi. 5. 
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— diſpels the darkneſs, when it brings into 


On the Benefits to be derived 
the preſent face of nature may appear, it 


view the entire ſyſtem of things, and ex- 
tends our ſurvey to the whole kingdom of 
God. It repreſents what we now- behold 
as only a part, and a ſmall part, of the ge- 


neral order. It aſſures us, that though here, 


for wiſe ends, miſery and ſorrow are per- 


mitted to have place, theſe temporary evils 


ſhall, in the end, advance the happineſs of 
all who love God, and are faithful to their 
duty. It ſhows them this mixed and con- 
fuſed ſcene vaniſhing by degrees away, and 
preparing the introduction of that ſtate, where 
the houſe of mourning ſhall be ſnut up for 


ever; where no tears are ſeen, and no 


groans heard; where no hopes are fruſ- 
trated, and no virtuous connections diſ- 
ſolved ; but where, under the light of the 
divine countenance, goodneſs ſhall flouriſh 
in perpetual felicity. Thus, though reli- 
gion may occaſionally chaſten our mirth 
with ſadneſs of countenance, yet under that 


ſadneſs it allows not the hearts of good men 


to ſink. It calls upon them to rejoice, be- 
| 7” 2 gf 
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t cauſe the Lord reigneth who is their rock, and 8 EA. | 
o | the moſt high God who is their Redeemer. 
- | Reaſon likewiſe joins her voice with that of 
religion; forbidding us to make peeviſh and 

d unreaſonable complaints of human life, or 

— injuriouſly to aſcribe to it more evil than it 

e, contains. Mixed as the preſent ſtate is, 

_ ſhe pronounces, that generally, if not al- 

ls ways, there is more happineſs than miſery, 

of WU more pleaſure than pain, in the condition 

ir of man, 
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8 E R M ON XIV. 


On the divine GovzRNMENT of the 


. Pas810Ns of MEN. 


PS ALM Ixxvi. 10. 


Surely, the wrath of man ſhall praiſe thee; 
the remainder of wrath fhalt thou reftrain. 


HIS Pſalm appears to have been 
compoſed on occaſion of ſome re- 
markable deliverance obtained by the Jewiſh 
nation, It is generally underftood to have 


been written in the reign of Hezekiah, and 


to refer to the formidable invaſion of Judza 


by Sennacherib; when the angel of the 


Lord, in one night, diſcomfited the whole 


| Aſſyrian hoſt, and ſmote them with ſudden 
| deſtruction. To this 9 of the 


divine 


the 


an, 


On the divine Government, &c. 


divine arm, thoſe expreſſions in the context 8 2 5 
may naturally be applied; Then brake be 


the arrows of the bow, the ſhield, the word, 
and the battle. The ſtout-hearted are ſpoiled; 
they have flept their ſſeep̃; and none of the 
men of might have found their hands. At 
thy rebuke, O God of Facob, both the chariot 


and the horſe are caſt into a' dead ſleep. In 


the text, we have the wiſe and religious 


reflection of the Pſalmiſt upon the violent 


deſigns which had been carried on by the 
enemies of his country, and upon the iſſue 
to which Providence had brought them. 
Surely, the wrath of man ſhall praiſe thee. 
By the zwrath of man, we are to underſtand 


all that the impetuoſity of human. paſſions 
can deviſe or execute; the projects of am- 
bition and reſentment, the rage of perſecu⸗- 
tion, the fury of war; the diſorders which 
violence produces in private life, and the 


public commotions which it excites in the 


world. All theſe ſhall rai ife God, not with | 


their intention and deſign, nor by their na- 


tive tendency; but by thoſe wiſe and good 


purpoſes, which his providence makes them 
accompliſh; 
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accompliſh; from their poiſon extraQting 


— bbealch, and converting things which in 


themſelves are pernicious, into inſtruments 


of his glory, and of public benefit: So that, 
though he wrath of man worketh not the 


righteouſneſs of God, it is nevertheleſs forced 
and compelled to minifter to his praiſe, 
The Pſalmuſt adds, the remainder of wrath 


ſhalt thou reflirain ;" that is, God will allow 


ſcope to the wrath of man as far as it an- 
ſwers his good purpoſes,” and is ſubſervient 
to his praiſe; the reſt of it ſhall be curbed 
and bound up. When it would attempt to 
go beyond its preſcribed limit, he ſays to it, 
as to the waters of the ocean, Hitherto ſhalt 
thou come, butt uo further ; an 2 ſhall * 
Proud waves be flapel. 

All this ſhall be fully verified 100 de- 


dared by the laſt iſſue of things; when we 


fall be able more clearly to trace tlie di- 


vine adminiſtration through its ſeveral ſteps, 


by ſeeing the conſummation of the whole. 


In ſome caſes, it may be reſerved for thi 


period, to unfold the myſterious wiſdom 


& ner But in general, as much of 
| | the 


&Q + dk A eq  @ op 
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the divine conduct is at preſent manifeſt, 


as gives juſt ground for the aſſertion in the 


text. In the ſequel of this diſcourſe, I ſhall 


endeavour to illuſtrate and confirm it. I 


ſhall ſhow in what manner the wrath of 


man is made to praiſe the power, the wiſ- 
dom, the ces and dhe e of S 


1 BEGIN rs this i That in 
order to accompliſh the great purpoſes car- 
ried on by the Government of the Univerſe; 
it is neceſſary that the divine perfections be 
diſplayed before mankind, in a ſenſible and 
ſtriking manner. We are not to conceive 


the Supreme Being as hereby ſeeking praiſe 
to himſelf, from a principle of oſtentation or 
vain glory. Independent and ſelf-ſufficient, 
- 3 in the enjoyment of his own beati- 


His praiſe conſiſts in the general 
— and welfare of his creation. This 


end cannot be attained; unleſs mankind be 
made to feel the ſubjeQtion under which 


they are placed. They muſt be taught to 
admire and adore their ſovereign. They 


muſt be overawed " the view of a high 


hand, 
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SERM: hand, which can at pleaſure controul theit 
4 . | eas | 
actions, and render them ſubſervient to 


4 purpoſes which they neither foreſaw nor 
. l 3 intended. Hence the propriety of God's | 
41 making the wrath of man to praiſe him: 
M We eaſily conceive in what manner the 
I heavens and the earth are faid to praiſe * 
4 God, as they are ſtanding monuments of ; 
, 1 that ſupreme perfection which is difplayed ; 
it in their creation. The virtues of good : 
1 men obviouſly praiſe him, by exhibiting I © 
1 his image, and reflecting back his glory. f 
Fn But when even the vices and inordinate | 
1 paſſions of bad men are made to praiſe him, f 
in conſequence of the uſeful purpoſes Which 

they are compelled to accompliſh, this, in : 

particular manner, - diſtinguiſhes. and ſig- 

nalizes a divine hand; this opens a more : 

wonderful proſpect r the adminiſtration of 

Heaven, than if all its ſubjeQs had been : 

| loyal and willingly obedient, and the courſe 

| of human affairs had” proceeded in a quit 

and 9 tenour. f 

e e e e en 
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121 1. Tux wrath of man redounds to the s BRM. 
praiſe of divine power. It brings it fort.. 
with full and awful luſtre, to the view of 
| mankind. To reign with ſovereign com 
mand amidft the moſt turbulent and diſor- 
dered ſtate of things, both in the natural 
and moral world, is the peculiar glory of 
- omnipotence. Hence God is deſcribed in 
"| Scripture as /itting on the flood, riding on the 
4 dinge of the wind, dwelling in the darkneſs 
and the tempeſt ; that is, making the moſt 


'S violent powers in the univerſe miniſter to 
5. his will, giving them ſeope, or reſtraining 
te 1 : : | 8 

5 them, according as ſuits the purpoſes of his 
+» MW dominion. As be ſtills, at his pleaſure, the 
in raging of the ſeas, and the noſe of their 
g- waves, in like manner, he fills the tumults 
” of the people. When the paſſions of men 
of MW we moſt inflamed, and their deſigns juſt 


ripe for burſting into execution, often, by 
ſome unexpected interpoſition, he calls 
upon the world to obſerve that there is one 
higher than the higheſt on earth, who can 
fruſtrate their devices in a moment, and 
. command - the earth. to be ftill before him. 
Vol. II. 2 0 Proud 
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SER M. Proud fleets, deſtined to carry deſtruction 
—＋ to ncighbouring kingdoms, may cover the 


ocean. He blows with his wind, and they 
are ſcattered. Mighty armies may go forth 
to the field in all the glory of human 
Rrength ; but the iſſues of battle are with 
him. He ſuſpends on high the inviſible 
Wine which weighs the fate of nations. 

According as the ſcale inclines, he gives to 


e flight event the power of deciding the 


conteſt. He clouds the ſky with darkneſs, 


or opens the windows of heaven to let 
forth their flood. He dejects the hearts of 


the brave with ſudden terrour, and renders 


the hands of the ſtrong weak and unper- 


forming, at the critical moment. A thou- 


ſand unſeen miniſters ſtand ready to be the 


inſtruments of his power, in humbling the 
pride, and checking the efforts of the wrath 
of man. Thus, in the inſtance of haughty 


Sennacherib, and that boaſted tempeſt of 
wrath which he threatened to pour upon 
all the Jewiſh nation; I vill put my bool, 
fays the Almighty, in thy noſe, and my bridle 
in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by tht 

| | quay 


8 


; of the Paſſions of Men. „ 


way by which thou cameft *. In that night 8 * 
the deſtroying angel ſmote the hoſt, and wap 
Y he departed with ſhame of face to die 007 
th land. When the heathen rage, and the peo 
1 ple imagine a vain thing ; when the kings of 
th the earth ſet themſelves, and its rulers take 
lc ih counſel together ; He that fitteth in the Hea- 
8. vent ſhall laugh ; ihe Lord ſhall bold them i in 


” derifion +. 

he 

$ II. Tar worath of man is PS to praiſe 
the wiſdom as well as the power of God. 

4 Nothing diſplays more remarkably the ad- 

i mirable counſel of heaven, than its arrang- 

0 ing the train of events in ſuch a manner, 


that the unruly paſſions of the wicked ſhall 
contribute to overthrow their own deſigns. 
Hiſtory abounds with examples of their 
being rendered the unconſcious miniſters of 
Providence, to accompliſh purpoſes directly 
oppoſite to thoſe which they had in view. 
Thus the cruelty of the ſons of Jacob, in 
purſuing the · deſtruction of their brother 


. 
| Dd 2 _ Joſeph, 
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8 * Joſeph, became the means of effecting his 


juſt attempts to detain. them in bondage, 
proved the occaſion of bringing them forth 
from the land of flavery, with ſignal marks 
of the favour of Heaven. Thus the inhu- 
man plan which Haman had formed for 
ruining Mordecai, and extirpating the 
whole Jewiſh nation, paved the way for 
Mordecai's high promotion, and for the 
triumph of the Jews. over all their Ene- 
mies. 
After this manner the Almighty Hap 
the awicked i in the works of their hands; and 


theirs. Thoſe events Which, viewed apart, 
appear as pots! in the divine adminiſtration, 
when conſidered in connection with all 
their conſequences, are often found to give 
it additional luſtre. The beauty and mags 
| nificence of the univerſe are much height- 
ened, by its being an extenſive, and compli- 


are made to play, and a multitude of dif- 
ferent 


„ a» Y P 


— high advancement. Thus the wrath - of 
Pharaoh againſt the Iſraelites, and his un- 


erects his own counſel upon the ruin of 


cated ſyſtem; in which a variety of ſprings 


r an” WY 


a. «a 


1 „ 
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ferent movements are, with moſt admirable ERM. 


art, regulated and kept in order. Inter- 
fering intereſts, and jarring paſſions, are in 
ſuch manner balanced againſt one another; 
ſuch proper checks are placed on the vio- 


lence of human purſuits; and the ratb f 


mam is made ſo to hold its courſe, that how: 
oppolite ſoever the feveral motions ſeem to 
be, yet they concur and meet at laſt in 
one direction. While, among the multi- 
tudes that dwell on the face of the earth, 
ſome are ſubmiſſive to the divine. authority; 
ſome riſe up in rebellion againft it; others, 
abſorbed in their pleaſures and purſuits, are 


totally inattentive- to it; they are all ſo 


moved by an imperceptible inffuenge from 
above, that the zeak of the dutiful, the 
wrath of the rebellious, and the indifference» 


of the careleſs, contribute finally to the 


glory of God. All are governed in ſuch a 
way as ſuits their powers, and is confiſte 
with rational freedom, yet all are ſubjected 


to the neceſſity of fulfilling the eternal 


purpoſes of Heaven. This depth of di- 
vine wiſdom in the adminiſtration of the- 
eee Ddz uwunivats, 


XIV. 
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8 * univerſe, exceeds all human comprehen- 
wo ſon, and affords. is: ſuhject of ado- 


ration and te 


mW. . 8 5 nen mige the juſtice 
of God, by being employed as the inftru- - 
ment of inflicting puniſhment upon. ſinners. 
Did bad men trace the courſe of events in 
their life with attentive eye, they might 
aſters which they fuffer to be brought upon 
them by their own; ungoverned paſſions. 
The ſuceeſſion of cauſes; and effects ãs fo 
contrived by Providence, that the wrath 
„ Which they meant to pour forth on others, 
1 | frequently recoils, by its effects, upon them- 
0 ſelves. But ſuppoſing them to eſcape thoſe 
1 external miſchiefs which violent paſſions na- 
af turally occaſion, they cannot evade the in- 
— miſery which they produee. 'Fhe 
itution of things is framed. with ſuch 


Wa wildom, that the divine laws, in 
every event, execute themſebves againſt 
the ſinner; and carry their ſanction in their 
aun | doſom. The ara Being has no 

occaſion 


* 


* 
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occaſion to unlock the priſons of the deep, 


or to call down the thunder from heaven, 3 
in order to puniſh the wrath of man. He 


carries on the adminiſtration of juſtice witli 
more ſimplicity, and dignity. It is ſufficient 


that he allow thoſe fierce paſſions which 


render bad men the diſturbers of others, to 
operate on their own hearts. He delivers 


them up to themſelves, and they become 
their own tormentors. Before the world 
they may diſguiſe their ſufferings; but it is 
well known, that to be inwardly torn with 
deſpite, revenge and wrathful paffions, is 
the moſt intenſe of all miſery. In thus con- 
necting the puniſhment with the erime, 
making their o wickedneſs” to ' reprove” 
them, and their backlidings to corre#' tbem, 
the avenging hand of a righteous Gover- 
nour is conſpicuous; and thus the obſerva- 
tion of the Pſalmiſt is fully veriſied; the 
wicked" have drawn out their ſeord and 
bent their box, to caſt down the” poor” and | 
needy but their feourd JO enter into bow” 


own heart *, 


„ pfalm vil. 14, 15. 
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The wrath of man alſo praiſes the juſtice 


— af God in the puniſhment of other crimi- 


nals, as well as of the wrathful themſelves. 
Ambitious and lawleſs men are let looſe 


upon each other, that without any fuper- 


natural interpoſition, they may fulfil the 


juſt vengeance of heaven in their mutual 


deſtruction. They may occaſionally be 


_ cemented together by conſpiracy | againſt 
the juſt; but as no firm nor laſting bond 


can unite! them, they become at laſt the 


prey. of mutual jealouſy, ſtrife and fraud. 
For a time they may go on, and ſeem to 
pProſper. The juſtice of Heaven may ap- 
pear to ſlumber; but it is awake; and only. 
Waits till the meaſure of their iniquity be 
full. God repreſents himſelf in Scripture 
as ſometimes permitting wickedneſs to ariſe 


to an overgrown height, on purpoſe that 


its ruin may be greater, and more exem- 


plary. He ſays to the tyrant of Egypt, 
that for this cauſe he had raiſed him up, that 


is, had allowed him to proſper and be ex- 


alted, that he might ſbew in him his power ; 


and that bis name might be declared through- 


1 


the virtuous. The ſtorms which ambition 11 
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out all the earih *. The divine adminiſtra- 8 5 a 

tion is glorified in the puniſhment contrived Cp - | 
for the workers of iniquity, as well as in 1 
the reward prepared for the righteous. This 1 
is the purpoſe 'which the Lord hath purpoſed 
pon all the earth; and this is the hand that 


16 ee ere over all the 1 nations #48 


IV. Tur wrath 725 man 18 ihe" to i 
the goodneſs of God. This is the moſt 
unexpected of its effects; and therefore 
requires to be the moſt fully illuſtrated. 
All the operations of the government of the 
Deity may be ultimately reſolved into good- 
neſs, His power, and wiſdom, and juſtice, 
all conduce to general happineſs and order. 
Among the means which he uſes for ac- 
compliſhing this end, it will be found that 
the wrath of man, through his over-ruling. 
direction, poſſeſſes a conſiderable Place. 

Firſt, it is employed by God as an uſeful 


inftrument of diſcipline and correction to =_ 


and pride raiſe among mankind, he Permits 


1 18 Exod. Ix, 16, LE Ifaiah xiv. 26. 
s with 
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* ** with the ſame intention that he ſends forth 
— tempelts. among the elements; to eleat the 


atmoſphere of noxious vapours, and to pu- 


rify it from that corruption which all things 
contract by too much reſt. When wicked 
men prevail in their deſigns, and exerciſe 
the power which they have gained with a 


heavy and oppreſſive hand, the virtuous are 


apt to exclaim, in bitterneſs of ſoul, Where 
is the Lord? and where the ſceptre of 
nighteouſneſs and truth? Hath Gad forgotten 
to be gracious ?. or doth he indeed ſee, . and 
is there kno wledge in the moſt high *—— 
Their oppreſſors are, in truth, no more 
than the miniſters of God to them for good. 
He ſees that they ſtand in need of correction, 


and therefore raiſes up enemies againſt them, 


in order to. cure. the intemperance of. pro- 


ſperity; and to produce, in the ſerious 
Hours of affliction, proper reflections upon 


their duty, and their paſt errours. 
In this light the diſturbers of the earth 


are often repreſented} in Secripture; as 


ſcourges in the hand of God, employed to 
inflict chaſtiſement upon a degenerating 
, people 


„’!!! df f OS aw. za. .9n & A mos 
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people. They are 8 for the 8 * 


execution of righteous and wiſe purpoſes, w—— 


concealed. from themſelves ; and when their 


' commiſſion is fulfilled, they are recalled, and 
deſtroyed. Of this we have a remarkable 
example in the uſe which God made of the 
king of Aſſyria, with reſpect to the people 
of Iſrael. 7 will ſend him againſt an bypo= 


critical nation, and againſt the people of my: 
wrath will I give bim a charge, to take the 


ſpoil, and to take the rey. Howbeit, be 
meaneth not fo; neither dath: hit heart think. 
fo ; but it is in his heart to deflroy, and cut 


of nations not a feu. Wherefore it ſball 


come 10 paſe, that when the Lord hath per- 
formed bis 4whole work upon mount Zion and 


en. Feruſalem, I will puniſh the fruit of the 


out heart of the ting of Aſyria, and the glory 


of his high looks . In vain, then, doth the 
wrath of man lift itſelf up againſt God. He 
faith, by the ftrength of my hand I have done 
it, and by my wiſdom, for I am prudent. 
Shall the ax 2 itſelf againſt him. that heu- 


ly therewith ? or ſhall the Jaw: mag fy tt 


„ Iſaiah/x, 6, 7. 8 
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8 EN * felf againſt him that ſhaketh #2? All things, 
9 whether they will it or not, muſt work to- 


gether for good t them that love God. The 
wrath of man, among the reſt, fills up the 
place aſſigned to it by the ordination of 
Heaven. The violent enemy, the proud 


conqueror, and the oppreſſive tyrant, poſſeſs 


only the ſame ſtation with the famine, the 
peſtilence, and the flood. Their triumphs 
are no more than the accompliſhment of 


God's correction; and the remainder of their | 


wrath . be refrain. 28 


" Sacbuope; God W the e of 
man contribute to the benefit of the vir- 
tuous, by rendering it the means of im- 


proving and fignalizing their graces; and of 


railing them, thereby, to higher honour and 
ä glory. Had human affairs proceeded in an 


orderly train, and no oppoſition been made 


to religion and virtue by the violence of the 
wicked, what room would have been left 


for 5 of the higheſt and moſt generous 
exertions of the ſoul of man? How many 


ſhining examples of fortitude, conſtancy, 
| and 


BY 
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rs, and patience, would have been loſt to che 8 
- world? What a field of virtues peculiar to — 
he a ſtate of diſcipline had lain uncultivated ? 
he Spirits of a higher order poſſeſs a ſtate of 
of | cftabliſhed virtue, that ſtands in need of no 
ud W fuch trials and improvements. But to us, 
els W who'are only under education for ſuch a 
he ſtate, it belongs to paſs through the furnace, 
hs chat our ſouls may be tried, refined, and 
of WW brightened. We muſt ſtand the conflict, 
cir chat we may be graced and crowned as con- 

querors. The wrath of man opens the held 
do glory; calls us forth to the moſt diſtin- 
of guiſhed exerciſe of active virtue, and forms 
ir- us to all thoſe ſuffering graces which are 
n- among the higheſt ornaments of the human 
of ſoul. It is thus, that the illuſtrious band of 
nd W true patriots and heroes, of confeſſors and 
an W martyrs, have been ſet forth to the admira- 
de tion of all ages, as lights of the world; 
he while the rage and fury of enemies, inſtead 
of bearing them down, have only ſerved to 
exalt and dignify them more. | 


Tn. RDLY, the wrath off man is often 
made to advance the temporal proſperity: of 
4 | the 
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SERM. righteous. The occaſional diſtreſſes which 


1 — it brings upon them frequently lay the foun- 


dation of their future ſucceſs. | The vio- 
lence with which wicked men purſue their 
reſentment, defeats its own purpoſe; and 


engages the world on the-ſide of the vir- 


tuous, whom they perſecute. The attempts 
of malice to blacken and defame them, 
bring forth their characters with more ad- 
vantage, to the view of impartial beholders. 
The extremities to which they are reduced 
by injuſtice and oppreſſion, rouze their cou- 


rage and activity; and often give occaſion 


to ſuch vigorous efforts in their juſt defence, 
as Overcome all oppoſition, and terminate 


in proſperity and ſuceeſs. Even ien Uses 


where the norath of mam appears to prevail 
over the peaceable and the juſt, it is fre- 
quently, in its iſſue, converted into a bleſ- 
ſing. How many have had reaſon to be 
thankful, for being diſappointed by their 
enemies in defigns Which they earneſtly 
purſued, but which, if ſucceſsfully accom- 
pliſhed, they have afterwards ſeen, would 


have occaſioned their ruin?  Whoſo is 1 4 
8 . 
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and avill obſerve theſe. things, even be ſhall SERM. 


underſtand the loving-tinaneſs of the Lord *. SED 


While the wrath of man thus praifes God 
by the advantages which it is made to bring 
to good men, as individuals, the divine hand 
is equally apparent in the ſimilar effects 
which it is appointed to produee to nations 
and ſocieties. When wars and commo- 


tions ſhake the earth, when factions rage, 
and inteſtine diviſions embroil kingdoms 
that -before were flouriſhing, Providence 


ſeems, at firſt view, to have abandoned 
public affairs to the miſrule of human paſ- 
ſions. Yet from the midſt of this confuſion 
order is often made to ſpring ; and. from 


theſe miſchiefs laſting advantages to ariſe. 


By ſuch convulſions, nations are rouzed 


from that dangerous lethargy into which 


flowing wealth, long peace, and growing 


effeminacy of manners had ſunk them. 


They are awakened to diſcern their true 
intereſts; and taught to take proper mea- 


ſures * ſecurity and defence againſt all 


their foes, Inveterate pre judices are cor- 


* Pſalm cvii. 34. 
| rected ; 
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8 BAM rected; and latent ſources of danger are 
— * Public ſpirit is called forth; 


and larger views of national happineſs are 


formed. The corruptions to which every 


government is liable, are often rectified by 


a ferment in the political body, as noxious | 
humours in the animal frame are carried off 
by the ſhock of a diſeaſe. Attempts made 
againſt a wiſe and well eſtabliſhed civil con- 


ſtitution, tend in the iſſue to ſtrengthen it; 
and the diſorders of licentiouſneſs and fac- 
tion, teach men more highly to prize the 


bleſſings of COAL and legal protection. 


' FourTHLy, the wrath of man, hoo it 
ics forth in the perſecution of religion, 


praiſes the divine goodneſs, by being ren- 
dered conducive to the advancement of truth 


and propagation of religion in the world. 


The church of God, ſince the days. of its 


infancy, | hath never been. entirely exempted 
from the wrath, of the world; and in thoſe 


ages, during which it was er, expoſed to 


that wrath, it hath always. flouriſhed the 
moſt. 3 vain the Policy and the rage of 
| men 
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men untied: their efforts to eng Ul this 8 ER M. 


divine light. Though all the four wind 


blew againſt it, it only ſhone brighter, 
and flamed higher. Many waters could 


mt quenth it, nor all the floods "town it. 
The conſtancy and fortitude of thoſe who 


fuffered for the truth, had a much greater 
effect in increaſing the number of converts, 
than all the terror and cruelty of perſecu- 
tors, in diminiming'it. By this means, the 
wrath o man was made to turn againft it- 


ff, to the deſtruction of its own purpoſe; - 


like waves, which affaulting a rock with 
impotent fury, diſcover its immoveable ſta- 
bility; wit they a den themiſebves in > ory 


1 | +71 73 ; 
WY Mr GA one PE sat 


— 


the wrath of man praiſing God, by accom- 


pliſhing ends of "moſt extenſive benefit to 


mankind. Never did the rage and malice 
of the wieked imagine that they had ob- 
tamed à more complete triumph, than in 
the death of Jeſus Chriſt. When they had 


executed their purpoſe of making him ſuffer 


5 Vol. II. E e as 
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8 8 as 2 malefactor, chey were conſident that 
== they had extinguiſhed his name, and dif- 


' comfited his followers for ever. Behold 
how feeble are the efforts of the wrath of 


; man againſt the deeree of Heaven! All 


that they intended to overthrow, they moſt 
effectually eſtabliſned· The death of Chriſt 
was, in the counſels of Heaven, the ſpring 
of everlaſting life to the faithful. The croſs 


on: which he ſuffered with apparent igno- 


b became the ſtandard of eternal honour 


to him; the enfign under which” his fol- 
lowers aſſembled, and triumphed. He Who, 
at his pleaſure, rains the remainder of 
wrath, ſuffered- the rage of our Saviour 8 
enemies to, ſuggeſt no other things to them 
than What long before, He had determined, 


- and his prophets had foretold. They all 


conſpired to render the whole ſcene of 
Chriſt's ſufferings exaQtly conformable to 
the original, predicted plan of divine mercy 
and goodneſs ; and each of them contri- 
buted his ſhare to accompliſh that great un- 
dertaking, which none of them in the leaſt 


underſtood, nor meant to Prümets 80 
remarkable 
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remarkable an ane as his, fully aſeer- 8 "By M. 


miniſtering, to ans of Hearn maght | 


tobe frequently in our eye; as an exem- 
plification of the conduct of Pro 


many other caſes, where we have not. i 


much light. avenird us for ing its . 
Aae et 

Ry * this 8 of apa the dar 
vine cootzined. in the text is plainly and 
fully verified. We have ſeen; that the diſ- 
orders which the pride and paſſions of men 
Ogecaſion in the world, though they take riſe 
A am the corruption of human nature in 
18 fallen. ſtate, yet are ſo overruled by! Pro- 


glory. who. governs all. They illuſtrate be- 
fore the. world the divine perfetions 1 in the 
adminiftration of the univerſe. They ſerve 
the, purpoſes of moral and 72 59 im- 
Provement te the ſouls of men. By a ſecret 
tendency, they a [yarice the welfare of thoſe 
Wham. they, appear to threaten wath evil 


Surely, O God! the wrath of 1 man ſhall praiſe | 


Ln ;, the remainder of wrath Shall thou re- 


NN. 


Mdengg, as to redound to His honour and | 


EB ſtrains. 
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beet zt Fork but in weight and meaſure 


In all che tranfs 


It is wild and intractable in its nature; but 
Thou tämeſt it. It is blind and headlong 
in its impulſe; but Thou directeſt it. It 
firiggles"confiffuMly to break its chain; but 
Thou confineſt it; Thou ' retrefichelt all the 
ſuperfluity of 1 its W Wet us now con- 
ſider, hat improvement is to be made SP'this 


mi6ditetion. on mw ways 55 Pre " | 


* 3 | . "+ * 
F P o wa 
"3 "0 12 5 1 7 


ous 'contetnplation of the hand of God 


ordinnry eure of human affairs, we be- 
hold à very ' mixed and bufy fefle; the 
paſſions of men variouſly agitated, and new 
changes. daily taking place upon this ſtage 


of fime. We behold peace and war alter- 


nately returning; 3 the fortunes" off private 
men riſinig and falling; and ſtates a na- 
tions partaking of the ſame viciſſitude. Th 
all this, If we attend only to the opèration 


we external cauſes, and to the mere rotation 


of events, we view no more than the ina- 
+ N Gs 3% bs | | te 


Tithe e kult phie let it lead us to a reli- 


ons of the world. In the 
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nimate part of nature; we ſcap at the ſur- ITT? 
face of things; we contemplate the great — 


acle which is preſented to us, not with 
the. eyes. of rational and intelligent beings. 
The life and beauty of the univerſe ariſes 
from the view, of that wiſdom and goodneſs 
which animates and conducts the Whole, 
and unites, All the parts in one great de- 
ſign. There, is an eternal mind who Puts 
all thoſe wheels in motion; himſelf remain- 
ing for, — at; reſt. Nothing is void of 
God. Exen in the paſſions, and-ragings. of 
men, He is to be found; and where they 
imaging they guide themlelyes, they are 
guided and controuled by his hand. What 
ſolemn thoughts and deyvout affections ought 
this meditation to inſpire; hen in view 
ing the affairs of the world, we attend not 
merely to the actings of men, but to the 
ways of God; and conſider ourſelves,” and 
all our concerns, as included in his 580 
adminiſtration! ; Hos N 


In the ſecond AE 7 Aceh 1 
: has 5 been illuſtrated ſhould prevent us from 
Ee 3 


cenſuring 
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cenſuring ee on el of ahy 
ſeeming diforders and evils which at  prefent 
take place in the world, The various in- 


ſtances which have been pointed out in this 
diſcourſe, of human paſſion and wickedneſs 
rendered ſubſervient to wiſe and uſeful ende, 


give us the higheſt reaſon to conclude that, 
in all other caſes: of ſeeming evil, 1 the like 
ends are carried on. This ought to ſatisfy 


our mind, even when the proſpect is moſt 


dark and diſcouraging. The plans of di- 


vine wiſdom are too large and comprehen- 


five to be diſcerned by us in all their extent; 
and where we ſee only by parts, we muſt 


frequently be at à loſs in Judging of the 
whole. The way. of God i i in the fea and 
bis path in the. great Waters ; bis  footteps 6 art 
not known . But although thou fayeft thou 


canft not ſee bim, e Judgment i 10 before bim; 


therefore truſi thou in him T. As in the 
natural world, no real deformity i is found, 


3 nothing but what has either ſome orna- 


lg, or « ſome uſe; 3 0 in the Wal world, 


* 
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the. moſt irregular and deformed appear SER N. 


ances contribute in one way or other to the 
order of the whole. The Supreme Being, 
from the moſt. oppoſite and diſagreeing 


principles, forms univerſal concord ; and 


adapts even the moſt harſh and KilSaart 
notes to the harmony of his praiſe. As he 
hath reared the Soodly frame of nature 
from various and jarring elements, and 


| hath” ſettled it in Peace; ſo he hath" formed 


ſueh an union by His providence of che 


XIV 
— 


more various intereſts, and more Jarring | 


paſſions of 3 men, ; "that they y all hor noi fo 


4 af 


ns 8 180 "that" wiſe 


erful that hand, which bends to its on 
purpoſe the Es and the bad, the buly 


and the idle, the Friends and the foes of 


truth; which obliges them all to hold on 
their courſe to his glory, though divided 
from one another by a multiplicity: of pur- 
ſuits, and differing often from themſelves; 
my while they all move at their own free- 


Ee 4 dom, 


.comprehends ſuch infinite A erſties, aid 
contrarieties, within its ſcheme! How PO 


ar 


FAR RM. dom, w_ by a ſecret influence, winds and 
5 3 turns them at his will! O the depth of the 
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riches, both of the wwiſdonr and knowledge of 
| God. How anſearchable. are his Kam, | 


: and his wo paſt Fs. out *!. 


"Im the third place, we ſee, from Thar 
has. been ſaid, how much reaſon, there is 
for. ſubmiſſion to the decrees of Heaven. 
Whatever diſtreſſes we ſuffer from the 
avrath of man, we have ground to believe 
that they befall not in vain. In the midſt 
of human violence, or oppreſſion, we are 
not left to be the ſport of fortune. . Higher 
counſels, are concerned. Wiſe and good 
deſigns are going on. God is always car- 
Wing forward his own. Puppen and if 


the Fn with the flicity 5 the pe Sari 


is not this a ſuificient reaſon for our calm 
and chearful acquieſcence? 


Hence alſo, to conclude, 1 8 "Ys nr 


powerful argument for ſtudying, with zeal- 


ous ant. to gain the favour and pro- 
2 | SG agg 73 SEC bl 
tedlion 
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may be juſt objects of terrour. For againſt 
him, there is no deſence. The moſt violent 
powers in nature are miniſters to him. 
Formidable, indeed, may prove the «wrath 
of man, if he be pleaſed to let it forth 
againſt us. 'To him, but not to us, it be- 
longs to reſtrain it at pleaſure. Whereas, 
when we are placed under his protection, 
all human wrath is diveſted of its terrours. 


If he be for us, who'or what can be againſt 


us? Let us purſue the meaſures which he 


hath appointed for obtaining” his grace by 
faith, repentance and a holy life, and we 
ſhall have no reaſon to be afraid of evil 
tidings ; ; our hearts will be fixed truſting in 
the Lord. When the religious fear of God 


poſſeſſes the heart, it expels the ignoble 


fear of, man; and becomes the principle of 


courage wid: magnanimity. The Lord is 


a buckler and a ſhield to them that ſerve 


him. When he ari ſeth, his enemies fhall be 
ſcattered,” as ſmoke” is driven away, and as 


chaff before the wind. He. giveth Prength 


and 


- 
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tection of the Almighty. .-If his diſpleaſure ERA. 
hang over our heads, all things around us Sagan - 
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Preached before the Society in Scotland for e 4-65 | | 


ver the ſea.” 


| — to the days of the Goſpel. The Pro- 
| phet deſcribes, in the context, the auſpi- 
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ISAIAA xi. 9. 


25 hall not hurt ner dillrig in an bob 
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| —— univerſal felicity. The full accompliſh- 
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, ang the fucking abild ſhall play on the hole of 


On yhe Importance of 


extending over alt nature, and producing 


ment of this prediction is yet future, and 
reſpects ſome more advanced period of the 
kingdom of God, when true religion ſhall 
univerſally prevail; and the native tendency 
of the Goſpel attain its entite effect. In 


the proſpect of this event, the Prophet 


ſeems to nie above himſelf, and celebrates 
that happy age in the moſt ſublime ſtrain 


of eaſtern poetry. He opens a beautiful 
view of the ſtate· of the world, as a ſtate of 
returning. innocence. He repreſents all 
nature flouriſhing in ,peaces diſcord and 
guile aboliſhed ; 
reconciled, rand the moſt ſavage, reformet! 
and E * — Veal nn the 


hid; er. he calf, and the — Fo en. the 


falling together, and à little child ſhall lead 
The lion fhall cat flraw like the o; 


Ibe aſp, and the\wwcaned child ſball put bis 


band an 'the cockatrice deu. They fhall not 


or ha as er, 


1 Alba for 


the moſt hoſtile natures 
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being engaged, not only in a good cauſe, 
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for the earth "Jhall be fall of the knowledge of SR 2 M. 

the Lord, as the waters cover the fea. — 
Upon reading theſe words, we muſt im- 

mediately perceive the great encouragement 

which they give to all good deſigns for pro- 

moting religion in the world. When we 

engage in theſe, we have the comfort of 


but alſo in one chat ſhall- undbubtedly be 
ſucceſsful, For we are here aſſured by the 
divine promiſe, that truth atid righteouſneſs 
thall at length prevail, and that the in- 
creaſing inffuence of religion ſhall introduce 
general happineſs. It is a pleaſing and ani= 
mating refleQion, that in carrying on fuck 
defigns, we act upon the divine plan; and 20 
c0-operate with God for advancing the 
kingdom of the Meffiah. We have no rea- 
ſon to be diſcouraged by any unfavourable 
circuinſtances which at preſent oppoſe our 
pious endeavours. Though the ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and corruption, which now ſill 
lo great a part of the world, have a a -- 
and myſterious aſpect, it is not beyond the | 
"Power of that Supreme Being who brings 

light 
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— plexing appearances, and gradually to ex- 


tricate mankind from the labyrinth of i ig- 


norance and errour.. Let us conſider how 


improbable it ſeemed, when the goſpel was 
firſt publiſhed, that it ſhould extend ſo far, 
and overthrow ſo much eſtabliſhed; ſupffft- 
tion, as it has already done. There is no- 


thing; in the preſent ſtate of the world, to 
render it more unlikely that it ſhall one day 
be univerſally received, and prevail in its 


full inſluence- At che riſe of, Chriſtianity, 


the diſproportion Was, at leaſt, as great, 
between the apparent human cauſes, and 
the effect which has actually been produced 


as there is, in our age, between the circum- 


ſtances of religion in the world, and the 


effect which we farther expect. » The Sun 


of righteouſneſs having already exerted its 


influence in breaking through the thickeſt 
darkneſs, we may juſtly hope, that it is 
powerful enough: to diſpel all remaining 
,., obſcurity; and that it will aſcend: by de- 


grees to that perfect day, when healing ſhall 


be under its LE: to all the nations. 4 
” 1 ne 


. 5 
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contains of the future ſucceſs, of religion, 
it points out alſo a preciſe connexion be- 
tween the increaſe of religious knowledge, 
and the happineſs of mankind. The not- 
ledge of the Lord filling: the earth, is aſſigned 


as the cauſe why. they ſhall not hurt nor. de- 
firoy. in all the holy: mountain , God. Io 


this I am now to lead your thoughts; as 
a ſubject both ſuited to the occaſion of the 
preſent meeting, and proper to be illuſtrated 
in times, wherein total indifference to reli: 


pious principles appears to gain ground. 


Whether Chriſtianity | ſhall be propagated 


farther or not, is treated as a matter of no 
great concern to mankind. The opinion 


prevails among many, that moral vittue 


may ſubſiſt, with equal advantage, in- 


dependent of religion. For moral prinei- 


ples, Sr regard is profeſſed; OM articles 
| | *. Iſaiah Ix. 23. 135, VM 
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b religious better zwe Held to be Abltrad 
| tenets, remote from life; points of. mere 
1 and debate, the influence of 


which is very inconſiderable on the actions 


of men. Their general conduct, it is con- 


tended, will always proceed upon views 
and principles which have more relation to 
the preſent ſtate of things; and religious 
knowledge can therefore ſtand in no neceſ- 


fary connection with their happineſs and 
proſperity. How adverſe fuch opinions 


are both to the profeſſion and practice of 
religion, is abundantly evident. How ad- 


verſe they are to the general welfare and 


real intereſts of mankind, I e to make 


| appear to candid minds. 


Buy the knorwledge of the Lord In ”_ text, 
is not to be underſtood the natural know- 
ledge of God only. It is Plain, that the 
Prophet ſpeaks of the age of the Meſſiah, 
when more enlarged diſcoveries ſhould be 
made to mankind of the divine perfection 
and government, than unaſſiſted reaſon 
could attain. * The knowledge of the Lord, 
therefore, comprehends the principles of 

| | Chriſtianity, 
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Chriſtianity, as well as of natural religion. 8 SER M. 
XV. 

In order to diſcern the importance of ſuch — 

knowledge to general happineſs, we ſhall 

conſider man, I. as an individual; II. as a 

member of ſociety. e 


0 I. CONSIDERING man as an individual, . 
1 let us inquire, how far the knowledge of © 
5 true religion is important, firſt, to his im- 


1 provement; next, to his conſolation. 


if FIRST, with reſpect to the improvement 

J of man; the advancement of his nature in 

d what is valuable and uſeful, the acquiſition: 

e of ſuch diſpoſitions and habits as fit him for 
ating his part with propriety on this ſtage, 

t and prepare him for a higher ſtate of action 

7 hereafter z; what benefit does he receive, in 

\c I theſe reſpects, from religious knowledge and 

h, belief? It is obvious, that all increaſe of 

de knowledge is improvement to the under- 

ns ſtanding. The more that its ſphere is en- 

larged, the greater number of objects that 

are ſubmitted to its view, eſpecially when 

$ theſe objects are of intrinſic. excellence, the 
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On the Inportunce of 
more muſt thoſe rational powers, which art 
the glory of man, be in the courſe of attain- 
ing their proper ſtrength and maturity, 
But were the knowledge of religion merely 
ſpeculative, though the ſpeculation muſt be 


admitted to be noble, yet leſs could be ſaid 


of its importance. We recommend it to 


mankind, as forming the heart, and direct- 


ing the life. Thoſe pure and exalted con- 
ceptions which the Chriſtian religion has 
taught us to entertain of the Deity, as the 
univerſal Father and righteous Governour 
of the univerſe, the ſtandard of unſpotted 
perfection, and the author of every good and 
perfect gift ; conducting his whole admini- 
ſtration with an eternal regard to order, 
virtue, and truth; ever favouring the cauſe 
and ſupporting the / intereſts of righteous 
men; and applying, in this direction, the 
whole might of omnipotence, and the whole 
counſel of unerring wiſdom, from the be- 
ginning to the end of things; ſuch con- 


ceptions both kindle devotion, and ſtrengthen 
virtue. They give fortitude to the mind in 
che practice of righteouſneſs, and ___— 


— 


* 
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rere. 

All the audeines peculiar to the Goſpel 
are great improvements on what the light 


of nature had imperfectly fu ggeſted. A 
high diſpenſation of Providence is made 


known, particularly ſuited to the exigencies 


of man ; calculated for recovering him from 
that corrupted: ſtate into which experience 
bears witneſs that he is fallen, and for re- 
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ſtoring him to integrity, and favour with his 


Creator. The method of carrying on this 


great plan is ſuch as gives us the moſt 
ſtriking views of the importance of righteouſ- 


neſs or virtue, and of the high account in 


which it ſtands with God. The Som of 


God appeared on the earth, and: ſuffered as 
a propitiation for the fins of the world, 


with this expreſs intention, that he might 
bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs ; that he 
might purge our conſciences from dead works 


to ſerve. the living God; that he might re- 


deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himſelf a peculiar people, wealays of good 
works, Such a merciful interpoſition of 
WE ; BT 2 the 
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the Creator of the world, while it illuf- 
er diſplays his goodneſs, and ſignalizes 
his concerſi for the moral intèereſts of man- 
kind, affords us, at the ſame time, the moſt 
ſatisfying ground of confidence and truſt. 
It offers an object to the mind, on which it 
can lay hold for the ſecurity of its future 
hopes; when, with a certainty far beyond 
what any abſtract argument could yield, it 
appeals to a diſtinguiſhed fact; and is 
enabled to ſay, He that ſpared not his own 
Son, © but delivered him up for us all,” | how 
ſhall he not with _ afo Heeh ard as all 
ws. gs t 

While the Aer 3 18” San 
| enced in alight the moſt amiable, and moſt 


encouraging to every virtuous mind, there 


is, at the ſame time, ſomething extremely 
awful and ſolemn in the whole doctrine of 
redemption. It is calculated to ſtrike the 
mind with reverence for the divine admi- 
niſtration. It points at ſome deep malignity 


in ſin, at ſome dreadful conſequences flow- 


" Som: rs yokoown, i in their cauſes 
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and in their whole effects to us, which 


moved the Sovereign of the World to de- 
part from the ordinary courſe of Providence, 


and to bring about the reſtoration of his 
fallen creatures by a method ſo aſtoniſhing; 
Mankind are hereby awakened to the moſt 
ſerious reflections. Such views are opened 
of the ſanctity of the divine laws, of the 
ſtrictneſs of the divine juſtice, of the im- 
portance of the part which is aſſigned them 


to act, as ſerve to prevent their trifling with 


human life, and add dignity and ſolemnity 
to virtue. Theſe great purpoſes are farther 


carried on, by the diſcovery which is made 


of the fixed connection in which this life 


ſtands with a future eternal ſtate. We are 


repreſented as ſowing now, what we are to 
reap hereafter ; undergoing a courſe of pro- 


bation and trial, which, according as it ter- 


minates in our improvement, or leaves us 
unreformed and corrupted, will diſmiſs us 
to laſting abodes, either of puniſhment or 
reward. Such a diſcovery. riſes far above 
the dubious conjectures, and uncertain rea- 


ſonings, which mere natural light ſuggeſts 
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SERM. arent — future condition of man- 


aun any conbeteble Den on ee, 
explicit promiſe and threatening; an autho- 
ritative ſanction given to a law; the Gover- 
nour and Judge revealed; and all the mo- 
tives which can operate on hope and fear, 
brought home to the heart, with Thus ſaith 
abe Lord of Hoſts. In a word, a great and 

agnificent plan of divine adminiſtration is 


opened to us, in the Goſpel of Chriſt ; and 
nothing is omitted that can impreſs man- 


kind with the perſuaſion of their being all, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, Ly of the moral 
e ADA Pas TT ag 


ci OGH 10 NP of this Diſcourk 
* to take only an imperfect view of 


the principles of Chriſtian doctrine, yet the 


hints which have been given lay a ſuffi- 
cient foundation for appealing to every im- 


partial mind, whether the knowledge and 


belief of fuch principles be not intimately. 
connected with the improvement, and, by 


PR with the happineſs of man 
I reaſon 


Jy. 
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they pleaſe upon the authority of conſcience, 
and upon the force and evidence of its dic- 
tates; can they refuſe to allow, that the 
natural tendency of the principles which I 
have mentioned, is to ſupport thoſe dictates, 
and to confirm that authority; to excite, 


on various oceaſions, the moſt uſeful ſenti- 


ments; to provide additional reſtraints from 
vice, and additional motives to every virtue? 
Who dares pronounce, that there is no caſe 


in which conſcience ſtands in need of ſuch 


aſſiſtance, to direct, where there is ſo much 
uncertainty and darkneſs; and to prompt, 
where there is ſo much feebleneſs and irre- 
ſolution, and ſuch a fatal proneneſs to vice 
and- folly ?. 

But how good Gn the mia of 
religious principles may be, ſome will till 


call in queſtion their actual ſignificancy, 


and influence on life. This tendency is 


by various cauſes defeated. Between the 


vious principles and a corre- 
Ff 4 ſpondent 


belief of religi 
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I reafon now with fuch as admit, that virtue SER M. 


XV. 


is the great ſource both of improvement . 
and happineſs, Let them lay what ſtreſs 
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ſpondent practice, it will be alleged that 


frequent experience ſhews there is no ne- 


ceſſary connection; and that therefore the 
propagation of the one, cannot give us any 


aſſurance of proportionable improvements 


following in the other.— This, in part, is 


granted to be true; as we admit that reli- 


gious knowledge and belief are ſuſceptible 
of various degrees, before they arrive at that 
real Chriſtian Faith which the Seripture re- 
-preſents as puriſying the heart. But though 
the connection between principle and prac- 
tice be not neceſſary and invariable, it will 


not, I ſuppoſe, be denied that there is ſome 


world. Beſides the diſtin 
of true religion and virtue which ave, more 
or leſs, adorned every age of the Chriſtian 
_ Era, what n ene be, in the 


connection. Here then one avenue to the 


heart is opened. If the tendency of reli- 


gious knowledge be good, wiſdom muſt 
direct, and duty oblige us to cultivate it. 


For tendency will, at leaſt in ſome caſes, 


riſe into effect; and, probably, in more 


caſes than are known and obſerved by the 


examples 


more 


ff Religious Knowledge to Mankind, at 


more filent and private ſcenes of life, over- $ - 
looked by ſuperficial obſervers of mankind, RE. 
on whoſe hearts and lives religious princi- 
ples have the moſt happy influence? Even 
on looſe and giddy minds, where they are 
far from operating their full effect, their 
influence is, frequently, not altogether loſt. 
Impreſſions of religion often check vice in 
its career. They prevent it from proceed- 
ing its utmoſt length; and though they do 
not entirely reform the offender, they ſerve 
to maintain order in ſociety. Perſons who 
are now bad, might probably have been 
worſe without them, and the world have 
ſuffered more from unreſtrained licentiouſ- 
neſs. They often ſow latent ſeeds of good- 
neſs in the heart, which proper circum- 
ſtances and occaſions afterwards ripen; 
though the reformation of the offender may 
not be ſo conſpicuous, as his former enor- 
mities have been. From the native ten- 
dency of religious belief, there is reaſon to 
conclude, that thoſe good effects of it are 
not ſo rare as ſome would repreſent them. 
Mos its nature and tendency, we can better 


judge 
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5 BR M. judge of its effects, than by beben 


— drawn from a ſuppoſed experience, which 


often is narrow in its compaſs, and her 
cious in its concluſions. = 
The actual influence of principle wand 10. 
lief on mankind, admits of clear illuſtration 
from unconteſted matter of fact. They 


who hold the good effects of Chriſtian prin- 


ciples to be ſo inconſiderable, as to render 


the propagation of them of ſmall import- 


ance, will be at no loſs to give us inſtances 
of corrupt principles. of belief having had 
the moſt powerful influence on the world, 
Loud complaints we hear from this quarter, 
of the direful effects which ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm have produced; of their having 
poiſoned the tempers, and transformed the 
manners of men; of their having over- 
come the ſtrongeſt reſtraints of law, of rea- 
ſon, and humanity. Is this then the caſe 
that all principles, except good ones, are of 
ſuch mighty energy Strange! that falſe 
religion ſhould be able to do ſo much, and 


true religion ſo little; that belief, ſo pow- 


ah in the one caſe, W be ſo impo- 
| tent 
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tent in the other. No impartial enquirer, os” oa 
ſurely, can entertain this opinion. The ID, 


whole hiſtory of mankind ſhows: that their 
religious tenets and principles, of whatever 
nature they be, are of great influence in 
forming their character, and directing their 
conduct. The miſchief which falſe prin- 
ciples have done, affords a good argument 


to guard carefully againſt errour; but as it 
is a proof of what belief can do, it gives 
ground to hope the more from it, when 


rightly directed. The ſame torrent which, 
when it is put out of its natural courſe, 
overflows and lays waſte a country, adorns 
and enriches it, when running in its pro- 


per channel. If it be alleged that ſuper- 


ſtition is likely to be more powerful in its 
effects than truth, becauſe it agrees better 


with the follies and corruptions of the 
world, we may oppoſe to this on the other 


hand, that truth has the divine bleſſing and 


the countenance of Heaven on its ſide. 


Let us always well of a cauſe that is 


good in itſelf, and beneficial to mankind. 


Truth 18 PO Ty and will dogs Let us 


„ pres 


1 M. ſpread the incorruptible feed as widely as 


On the Importance of 


vo can, and truſt in God that he will give 


the increaſe. Having thus ſhown the im- 
portance of religious knowledge to man- 
bind in the way of 1 is bao let __ 


” Jv the aue place, ene it in the 
light of conſolation ; as bringing aid and 
relief to us amidſt the diſtreſſes of life. 
Here religion inconteſtably triumphs z and 
its happy effects in this reſpect, furniſh a 
ſtrong argument to every benevolent mind 


for wiſhing them to be farther diffuſed 
throughout the world. For without the 


belief and hope afforded by divine Reve- 
lation, the circumſtances of man are ex- 
tremely forlorn. He finds himſelf placed 
here as a ſtranger in a vaſt univerſe, where 
the powers and operations of nature are 
very imperfectly known; where both the 


beginnings and the iſſues of things are in- 


volved in myſterious darkneſs; where he 


is unable to diſcover, with any certainty, 


whence he ſprung, or for what purpoſe he 
was brought into this ſtate of exiſtence; 
| whether 
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whether he be ſubjected to the -goveiinmbnt * 


of a mild, or of a wrathful ruler; what con ⸗kkw⁵ = 


ſtruction he is to put on many of the diſ- 


penſations of his providence; and what his 
fate is to be when he departs hence. What 


a diſconſolate ſituation, to a ſerious enquir- 
ing mind! The greater degree of virtue it 
poſſeſſes, its ſenſibility is likely to be the 


more oppreſſed by this burden of labouring | 


thought. Even though it were in one's 


power to baniſh all uneaſy thought, and to 
fill up the hours of life with ; perpetual 


amuſement, life ſo filled up would, upon 


reflection, appear poor and trivial. But 
theſe are far from being the terms upon 


which man is brought into this world. He 
is conſcious that his being is frail and fee- 
ble; he ſees himſelf beſet with various 
dangers; and is expoſed to many a me- 
lancholy - apprehenſion, from the evils 


which he may have to encounter, before he 


arrives at the cloſe of life. In this diſtreſſed _ 


condition, to' reveal to him ſuch diſcoveries: 


of the Supreme Being as the Chriſtian reli- 
gion affords, is to reveal to him a Father: 
8 „ © and 
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SERM. and a Friend ; is to let in a ray of the moſt 
— cheering light upon the darkneſs of the hu- 
man eſtate. He who was before a deſti- 
"tute orphan, wandering in the inhoſpitable 
deſert, has now gained a ſhelter from the 
bitter and inclement blaſt, He now knows 
to whom to pray, and in whom to truſt ; 
where to .unboſom his =o. and from 
what hand to look for relief. 
It is certain, that when the heart bleeds 
| Gem ſome wound of recent misfortune, 
nothing is of equal efficacy with religious 
comfort. It is of power to enlighten the 
darkeſt hour, and to aſſwage the ſevereſt 
woe, by the belief of divine favour, and 
the proſpect of a bleſſed immortality. In 
ſuch hopes, the mind expatiates with joy; 
and when bereaved of its earthly friends, 
folaces itſelf with the thoughts of one friend 
who will never forſake it. Refined rea- 
ſonings concerning the nature of the hu- 
man condition, and the improvement which 
pPhiloſophy teaches: us to make of every I 
event, may entertain the mind when it is 
0 eas; may perhaps contribute to ſooth 
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wen lightly touched with ſorrow. 8 12 M. 
. But when it is torn with any ſore diſtreſs, — 
; they are cold and feeble, compared with a 

£4 direct promiſe from the word of God. 


This is an anchor to the ſoul both ſure and FP 
: fedfaſt. This has given conſolation and | 
refuge to many a virtuous heart, at a time [ 
when the moſt cogent reaſonings would i 
* proved utterly unavailing. 
Upon the approach of death, eſpecially, 
when if a man thinks at all, his anxiety | | 
about-his future intereſts i naturally in- 3 
creaſe, the power of religious conſolation is 
ſenſibly felt. Then appears, in the moſt 
ſtriking light, the high value of the diſeo- mi 
veries made by the Goſpel ; not only life ; 
and immortality revealed, but a mediator * 
with God diſcovered ; mercy proclaimed, 
through him, to the frailties of the penitent . 
and the humble; and his preſence pro- | 
b miſed to be with them when they are paſſ- 13 
J ing through the valley of the ſbadow ? *: 
= death, in order to bring them ſafe into un- 
4 
h 


ſeen habitations of reſt and joy.. Here is | 
ground for . leaving the world with - Eo 
comfort 


\ On. the ene 1 


2&8 M. . and peace. But in this * and 
— trying period, this labouring hour of na- 
ture, how ſhall the unhappy man ſupport 
himſelf, who, knows not, or believes not, 
the hope of religion? - Secretly conſcious 
to himſelf fat he has not acted his part as 
he ought: to have done, the fins of his paſt 
fe ariſe: before him in ſad remembrance. 
He wiſhes to exiſt after death; and yet 
| dreads that"exiſtence. The Governour of 
_ the world is unknown. He cannot tell 
whether every endeavour to obtain his 
merey may not be in vain. All is awful 
obſcurity around him; and in the midſt of 
endleſs doubts and perplexities, the trem- 
bling, reluctant foul; is forced away from 
the body. As the misfortunes of life muſt, | 
to ſuch a man, have been moſt oppreſſive, | 
ſo its end is bitter. His fun ſets in a dark 
cloud; and the night of death cloſes over 
his” . full of miſery. — Having now 
ſhewn how: i important. the knowledge of the 
Lord is, both to the improvement and the 
conſolation of man, conſidered as an x indi- 
vidual, I am next to ſhew, 
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II. How important this knowledge is to 8 Ln M. 


which man receives as an individual, re- 
dounds to the benefit of the public. Society 


reaps the fruit of the virtues of all the 


members who "compoſe 1 it; and in propor- 


tion as each, re" is ; made Vern: 1 : 
* whole muſt flouriſh. =: 


But beſides this i, light ae 


| ledge has a direct tendeney to improve the 
ſocial intercourſe of men, and to aſſiſt them 
in co-opertting for common good. It is 
the great inſtrument of civilizing the mul- 
titude, and forming them to union. it 
tames the fierceneſs of cheir paſſions, and 
ſoftens the rudeneſs: of their manners. 
There is much teaſon to doubt Whether 


him as a member of ſociety. This branch — ; 
of the ſubject is in part anticipated by what 
has been ſaid. For all the improvement 


any regular ſociety: ever ſubſiſted, or could” A 


ſubſiſt, in the world, deſtitute of all relis * 
gious ideas and prineiples. They who, * 
early times, attempted to bring che wander 


ing and ſcattered tribes of men from the 


e and to unite them in cities and 
„Por. II. e 8 Som- 
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8 M. communities, always found it e to 
*—— begin with ſome inſtitution of religion. 


The wiſeſt legiſlators of old, through the 
whole progreſs of their ſyſtems of govern- 
ment, conſidered religion as eſſential to civil 
polity, If even thoſe imperfect forms of 
it, loaded with ſo much ſuperſtition and 
errour, were important to the welfare of 
ſociety, how much more that . reaſonable 
. worſhip of the true God, which is taught 
by the Goſpel? True religion introduces 
the idea of regular ſubjection, by accuſ- 
toming mankind to the awe of ſuperiour 
power in the Deity, joined with the vene- 
ration of ſuperiour wiſdom and goodneſs, | 
It is by its, nature an aſſociating principle ; 
and creates new and ſacred bonds of union 
among men. Common aſſemblies for reli- 
gious. worſhip, and joint homage! offered 
up to one God; the ſenſe of being all de- 
pendent on the ſame protection, and bound 
to duty by the ſame ties, ſharers in the 
ſame benefits of heaven, and expectants of 
the ſame reward, tend to awaken the ſen- 
timents of friendly relation, and to con- 
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to all tyranny and oppreſſion, but highly 


favourable to the intereſts of good govern- 
ment among men. It repreſſes the ſpirit 


of licentiouſneſs and ſedition. It inculcates 


the duty of ſubordination to lawful ſupe- 


riours. It requires us to fear God, to bo- 


nour the king, and not to medale with them 


that are given to change. 


Religious knowledge forwards all uſeful | 
and ornamental improvements in ſociety. 


Experience ſhows, that in proportion as it 
diffuſes its light, learning flouriſhes, and 


liberal -arts are cultivated and advanced. 


Juſt conceptions of religion promote a free 
and manly ſpirit. They lead men to think 
for themſelves; to form their principles 
upon fair i inquiry, and not to reſign their 


conſcienee to the dictates of men. Hence 
they naturally inſpire averſion to ſlavery of 


every kind; and promote a taſte for liberty 


and laws, Deſpotic governments have ge- 
nerally taken the firmeſt root among nations 


that were blinded by Mahometan or Pagan 
4 . n 
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firm and ſtrengthen our mutual connexion. 1 "a 
The doctrine of Chriſtianity is moſt adverſe — 
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SERM. garkiiefs; where the throne of Violence has 
been ſupported by ignorance and falſe reli- 
gion. In the Chriſtian world, during thoſe 
centuries in which groſs ſuperſtition Held its 
reign Undiſturbed, oppreſſion and ſlavery 
were in its train. The cloud of ignorance 
ſat” thick and deep over the nations; and 
the world was' threatened with a relapſe i into 
ancient barbarity. As ſoon as the true 
| knowledge H the Lord revived, at the auſpi- 
cious æra of the Reformation, learning, li- 
berty, and arts, began to ſhine forth with it, 
and to reſume their luſtre. Aha 
But the happy influence which religion 
exerts on ſociety, extends much. farther than 
to effects of this kind. It is not only ſub- 
ſidiary to the 1 improvement, but neceſſary tm I 
the preſervation. of ſociety. It is the very 
baſis on which it reſts. - Religious prin- 
ciple 1 is what gives men the ſureſt hold of 
one another. That laſt and greateſt pledge 
of veracity, an oath, without which no ſo- 
ciety could ſubfiſt, derives its whole autho- 
rity from an eſtabliſhed reverence of God, 
to 0 whom it is a ſolemn appeal. Baniſh re- 
= 5 JVVF** 
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ligious principle, and you looſen all the SERM. 
bonds which connect mankind together 
you ſhake the fundamental pillar of mutual 
confidence and truſt; you render the ſecu- 
rity ariſing from laws, in a great meaſure, 
void and ineffectual. - For human laws, and 
human ſanctions, cannot extend to number- 
lefs caſes, in which the ſafety of mankind 
is deeply concerned. They would prove 
very feeble inſtruments of order and peace, 
if there were no checks upon the conduct of 
men from the ſenſe of divine legiſlation ; if 
no belief of future rewards and puniſhments 
were to overawe eonſcience, and to ſupply 
the defects of human governmeut. | 
Indeed, the belief 'of religion is of ſuch 
importance to public welfate, that the moſt 
__ expreſſive deſcription we could give of a 
| ſociety of men in the utmoſt diſorder, would 
| be to ſay, that there was no fear of God 
left : among them, Imagination would im- 
| mediately conceive of them as-abandoned to 
rapine and violence, to perfidy and treachery ; : 2 
a8 deceiving and deceived, oppreſſing and f 
oppreſſed; . conſumed by inteſtine broils, 
„ 8 3 and 
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 SERM. and ripe for becoming a prey to the firſt 
—invader. On the other hand, in order to 


form the idea of a ſociety flouriſhing in its 
| higheſt glory, we need only conceive the 


belief of Chriſtian principles exerting its full 
influence on the hearts and lives of all the 
members, Inſtantly, the moſt amiable ſcene 


would open to our view. We ſhould ſee 


the cauſes of public diſunion removed, when 


men were animated. with that noble ſpirit of 


love and charity which our religion breathes; 


and formed to the purſuit of thoſe higher 


intereſts, which give no occaſion to compe- 


tition and jealoufy. We ſhould ſee families, 


neighbourhoods, and communities, living in 
_ unbroken amity, and purſuing, with one 


heart and mind;-the common intereſt ; ſo- 
briety of manners, and ſimplicity of life, 
reſtored; virtuous induſtry carrying on its 
uſeful labours, and cheerful contentment 


every where reigning. Politicians may lay 
down what plans they pleaſe for advancing 


public proſperity ; but, in truth, it is the 


prevaleney of ſuch principles of religion and 
| virtue, which forms the ſtrength and glory 


of 
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of à nation. When theſe are totally want- 8 9 "pag 
ing, no meaſures contrived by human wiſ - 
dom can ſupply the defect. In proportion 

as they prevail, they raiſe the ſtate of ſociety 


from that ſad d y into which it is at 
| preſent r under 
‚ te bleſſing of Heaven, towards that happy 
| period, when nation ſhall not lift up their 
word againſt nation, nor learn war any 
"_— | | | 
In order to prove the penn of reli- 
gious knowledge to the intereſt of ſociety, 
one conſideration more, deſerving particu- 
lar attention, remains to be mentioned. It 
zs, that if good ſeed be not ſown in the field, 

_ tares will infallibly ſpring up. The pro- 
penſion towards religion is ſtrong in the 
human heart. There is a natural prepa- 
ration in our minds, for receiving ſome im- 
preſſions of ſupernatural belief. Upon 
theſe, among ignorant and uncultivatd 
men, ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm never fail 
to graft themſelves. Into what monſtrous 
forms theſe have ſhot forth, and what va- 
rious miſchiefs they have produced to ſo- 
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; 8 ciety, is too well known. Nor is this 2 
— whole of the danger. Deſigning men ar 
_ always ready to take advantage of this he 
| Pular weakneſs, and to direct the ſuperſti- 
tious bias of the multitude to their own: am- 
bitious and intereſted ends. Superſtition, 
in itſelf a formidable evil, threatens conſe- 
quences ſtill more formidable, when it is 
rendered the tool of deſign and craft. Hence 
ariſes one of the moſt powerful arguments 
for propagating with zeal, as far as our in- 
fluence can extend, the pure and undefiled 
doctrines of the Goſpel of Chriſt; in order 
that juſt and rational principles of religion 
may fill up that room in the minds of men, 
which dangerous fanatieiſm will otherwiſe 
ulurp. _ 5 | 
This 3 on alone. i 18 . to 
8 ſhow the high utility of the deſign under- 
Wl taken by the Society for propagating Chriſ- 
[ tian Knowledge. With great propriety, 
4 | they have beſtowed their chief attention on 
_ a remote quarter of our on country, where, 
's from a variety of cauſes, ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition had gained more ground, than 1 in 
any 
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any other corner of the land; where the 8 * — M. 
inhabitants, by their local ſituation, were 


more imperfectly fupplied with the means 
of Proper education and inſtruction and at 


the ſame time expoſed to the ſeductions of 
ſuch as ſought to pervert them from the 
truth. The laudable endeavours of the 
Society in diffuſing religious and uſeful 


"knowledge through this part of the country, 


have already been crowned with much ſue- 
ceſs; and more is ſtill to be expected from 
the  continugace - of their yon. we we 
directed attention. 


With ſuch good deſigns, it becomes all 


to co-operate, who are lovers of mankind: 


Thus ſhall they ſhow their juſt ſenſe of the 
value of chat bleſſing which they enjoy, in 
the knowledge of the Goſpel of Chriſt ; 
and their gratitude to Heaven for Lode 
ring it upon them. Thus ſhall they make 
the bleflings of thoſe who are now ready 


to periſh through lack of knowledge, deſcend 
upon their heads. Thus ſhall they contri- 
bute their endeavours for bringing forward 
that "Ru 118 hui by ancient pro- 
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11 WITT? pliecy when there "ball be one Lork over |} 
1 — all the earth, and hit name one; when that 


name ſhall be great from the rifmng to the : ſet 2 


ting ſun ; when there ſhall be nothing to hurt, il 
door deſtroy in all the holy mountain of G 
| but judgment fall dwell in the wilderneſs, 3H 
15 and righteouſneſs remain in the fruitful field; 1. 
BI the, deſert ſhall rejoice, and bloſſom as the roſe ;; 
1 and tbe earth ſhall be full of the A 

of the Lord as the waters cover the ſea *. | 
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